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PREFACE 


INDIA IN THE T‘ME OF PATANJALI in its second edition after a 
lapse of few years embodies certain new features. The first three 
] chapters of the book have been rewritten completely. The Intro- 
ductory chapter has not undergone any material change except 
in language and documentation. The backgrcund of the 
Mahabhashya, Patafijali’s time, the identity of two or more 
Patafijalis, Patafijali’s parentage and birth-place have been 
considered in detail. The chapter on Political History is made 
more exhaustive with fuller documentation. The ancestry of 
| the Sungas, their dynastic history, events connected with 
| Pushyamitra's reign — the Vidarbha affairs, clash with the 
i Yavanas and horse sacrifices, the supposed invasion of 

Kharavela — the extent of Pushyamitra’s empire, his successors, 

Kanvas, the dynasties of the Gangetic region — Parichala, 

Kaugambi, Ayodhya, Mathura, kingdom of the Panjab, inde- 

pendent tribes — Arjunayanas, Audumbaras, Kunindas — and 

lastly the reference to the Andhras have been considered in 

greater detail and proper perspective. Notice is taken of a 

few works and papers which have appeared after the publica- 

tion of the first edition. The views expressed on many points 
of political controversy are a little more definitive. Attempt 
has been made to lay the mosaic of the political history of 
this period in proper setting. The chapter on Geographical 
information is not merely an enumeration of geographical 
names noticed in the Mahabhashya. It is much more than 
that. Fuller references are given while settling the identification 
of the place names. The rest of the chapters are only groomed 
with occasional touches here and there in diction and language. 


ma Le bibliography is made up to date. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Patafijali’s Mahabhashya symbolises the perfection of the 
discipline in grammar introduced by Panini a few centuries 
earlier. It envisaged a thorough investigation into the roots 
of language and the formation of words, and aimed at precision 
in expression with the employment of terms whose parts are 
in close harmony with each other. Such a procedure culmi- 
nated in the profound penetration and perfection of all material 
relating to the Sanskrit language. The Ashtadhyayi of 
Panini which continued to be the basis of grammatical re- 
search and standard of usage, was commented upon by the 
unknown authors of Paribhashas or explanations of single 


1. Paàninis recognition as a great grammarian is evident from the 
epithets -acharya, bhagavan and sukrit, accorded to him by Katyayana 
(bhagavatah Paminer siddham-under VIII.4.68; achary=Gcharat samjna 
siddhih under 1.1.1.; and by Pataiüjali pramanabhuta ücharyah under 1.1 
1, bhagavatah Püniner- üchüryasya under VI[.l.l.). According to 
Goldstucker, Panini was not the inventer of grammatical system pre- 
served in his work though he improved the system of his pre- 
decessors, made his own addition to it and availed himself of the 
technical aid of the old grammarians (Panini and his place in Literature— 
henceforth Goldstiicker-Panini p. 88). It has been suggested that Panini 
is more a pravaktri than the author of the Ashtadhyayi (Parvate: The 
structure of the Ashtadhyayi p. 123 -henceforth Parvate-Ashtadhyayi) 
but the use of the words in Patafijali’s Mahabhashya: pranayatisma, 
prayunkte, karoti, kriyante, kartā, palhtam, süsli, Gha, etc. are sugges- 
tive of his status as the author (P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri—Lectures on 
Patanijali’s Mahabhashya—henceforth Sastri—Lectures, Vol. I p.xiii) The 
date of Panini is uncertain according to Keith (A history of Sanskrit 
Literature—henceforth Keith HSL-p. 425; See also Keith HOS. XVIII. pp- 
clxviii ff; Aitareya Aranyaka pp. 21ff; Luders. SBA.1919 p. 744; Liebich— 
Panini (1891). Kielhorn GN. 1885, pp. 185ff: Wecker Bezz Beitr. XXX, 
1f, 117ff) Prof. Belvalkar claims c700-600 B.C. for him (Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar p. 15, R. G. Bhandarkar.JBBRAS.XVI. pp. 346f). 
According to Dr. V. S. Agrawal, the various dates assigned by scholars 
to Panini range from the seventh to the fourth century B.C. The 
majority of sholars are inclined towards the fifth and the fourth century 
B.C. Thé view taken in this work is that a date nearer the fifth century 
B.C. appears more probable on the basis of the available data (India as 
known to Pünini—henceforth —Panini—p. 471). . 
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artlikas Vailti-explanations) 
æd bv the Vartlikas (from " i 
IAM by the Mahabhashya or great com- 
last sage associated with the other 
trayam or ‘the trinity of sages’, is 


accorded a divine status in traditional accounts." rs m) f 
portance and that of his magnum opus are S de W E. A 
one takes into account the conditions 1n which, and the pron e 
for whom this work was written. At a time when the sitras 


rules, follo 
of Katyayana,” and finally 
mentary of Patanjali. The 
two and forming the mum 


Katyayana probably lived in the third 
oof is possible, and this date really 
tly did not long precede Patanjali. 


2. According to Keith, 


century B.C. though no strict. proof 


depends on the fact that he apparently | g P : neh 
The impression left by Katyayana's varilikas 1s certainly that sometimes, 


not by any means always, he is attacking or correcting Panini on the score 
of differences in usage which had arisen between the time of the two, 
while with Patañjali it seems as if he and Katyayana were parted by 
no great interval of time (HSL. p. 426). According to Goldstücker, 
Kātyāyana did not mean to justify and to defend the rules of Panini, 
but to find fault with them, and he does leave the impression of an 
admirer or friend of Panini (op. cit, p. 91). Kielhorn worked out the 
relation between the two on the basis of the varttikas of Panini’s sūtras, 
and the comments of Patafjali. From a study of all the 85 ahnika of 
the Mahabhdshya, of about 1700 sütras discussed there, about 450 have 
no varttikas. Of the remaining 1250 satras more than 700 sutras are 
beautifully explained by the Várttikara without picking any hole in 
them. About 19 s&/ras are found unnecessary. In the majority of the 
remaining 250 siíras only additions and corrections, or more correctly 
changes in form and meaning are made (quoted by Subrahmanya Sastri: 
op. cit, pp. xxviii ff). According to Kielhorn (Katyayana and Patanjali 
p. 48), the object of the varitikas is then no other than this, without 
bias or prejudice to discuss such objections as might be raised to the 
rule of Panini's grammar, and on the one hand to justify Panini by 
defending him against unfounded criticism, and on the other hand to 
correct, reject, and add to, the rules laid down by him where defence 
and justification were considered impossible. Kātyāyana’s birthplace, his 
T ae relationship of the vartlikas to Panini's s&iras are con- 
Siete CDY ubrahmanya Sastri. (op. cit. pp. xxviii ff). Their considera- 
tion is not necessary in this work, 
his AM uae, traditional “account “given by Ramabhadra in 
trita, s an incarnation of Sesha, and that accounts 


qe E Mahabhashya being also known as Phanibhashya (Phanibhaghita 
tashyabdheh Sabdakaustubha uddhritah—cf Kondabhatta Véiyakarana- 


neer Rāmabhadra describes in detail the story of his birth. Gonikā 
^ e daughter of a muni, gave anghya to Sun-god praying for a son. The 
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of Panini in the light of Katyayana's varttikas had created 
some confusion in the minds of the Sish/as, the well-read 
Brahmins of Aryavarta, and Sanskrit was losing its rightful 
place and popularity, Patafijali undertook the self-imposed 
task of preserving its chaste character. He conformed with 
the spirit of the time, and aimed at making the Sishtas appre- 
ciate and understand the siéras of Fànini in a scientific man- 
ner. In so doing he closely examined the varttikas of Katya- 
yana, his predecessor in a critical spirit. 


Sesha made an appearance in the form of a sage, and falling from the 
anjali or cavity of Gonika, he was known as Patanjali (tavaijalau maha- 
bhaga patito "ham hitaya 1e—Palaüjalicharita 11.8). According to 
Nügojibhatta, he is said to have fallen from the afijali or cavity of a 
sage while performing his daily worship in the city of Gonardda. After 
the fall, he assumed the shape of a boy, and obtaining permission from 
Gonikà, his mother he proceeded to the southern coast for the perform- 
ance of tapas or penance (Gonarddese kaSyachid risher anjaleh sandhya- 
karamasamaye patita ity aitihyam). The Brihadganesa-kalpalata suggests 
the fall of Sesha, as ordained by GaneSa into the hand of a sage, and 
divulging the secret of his ascetic form to him (Chakravartty. THQ. II. 
p. 262). 


4. Réamabhadra cites a few Slokas in suggesting that the birth of 
Patafijali was to reprieve the varttikas of Katyayana, justify Panini and 
explain his sutras: 


Katyayanah karka$aya prasadya tapasyaya Chandrakalavatamsant 
tasyathü sūtreşu padartha-bodha travartakam Varttikam übabandha. 1.52 
prayuktaya vyakaranasya sūtraih savartlikaih sadhutayà padanam 
adugdha gaur laukika-vaidikatmü chiraya dugdham tridivam janànam. 1.53 
Srutva nijasyopari vàrlliküni sitraprabandhasya sa sutrakarah 
Kaiyayanena grathitany akupya kalo hi dhire'pi karoti moham 1.54 
prekampitoshtham parivartitaksham padakramany anchita bhimibhagam 
tamasramam Paninir ajagama Kat yayanas lishthali yalra yogi 1.55. 


One.may not agree with Ramabhadra, especially on the aspersions cast 
against Katyayana, in the light of Kielhorn's analysis of the varttikas, but it 
seems certain that Panini'? sütras needed explanatory notes to make these 
easily understandable. To achieve this, Patafijali justified his attempt. H. P. 
‘Sastri? exprassed similar views. He contended that Patafijali wrote his 
Bhashya for a language which was fast vanishing, and going out of use. It is 
‘a well-known fact that when he wrote, literary vernaculars had grown up in 
different provinces, and he was legislating for the speech of the Sishtas 
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Prof. Kielhorn,” it would be wrong to — 
itikas of Katyayana E bar Tm 

ziali wi ew orting Panini. he rea 
im Fe ru an us md within the range 
E e f Panini which were objected to by 
Katyáyana, and his reaction to those criticisms, ie wel 0AN 
others left out by his predecessor.  Pataíijali, therefore, as 
not been all through a critic of Katyayana, but in some ec 
he also endorses the views of the Varttikakara, and questions 
Panini on certain matters which escaped the attention of his 
predecessor. This led Kaiyata, the commentator on the Maha- 
bhashya, to lay down the rule that the later the mum, the 
greater is his authority) It does not, however, undermine 
the position of his predecessor whom Patailjali has himself 
venerated. But such an assertion or dictum of Kaiyata has 
some value when one traces the progress, Or the change in the 
Sanskrit dialect between the time of Panini and Patafijali. 
This fact was also noticed by Goldstücker.* 


According to the late 
suppose that all the var 


task mme 
of discussion those sulras O 


only-the well-to-do Brahmins of Aryavarta. (JBORS. I.pp. 32-33). 
Patafjali mentions the qualities of the Sishias-proficient in some Sastra: 
(kasyaschid vidyayah pararigatah, full of contentment (kumbhidhayah).. 
münaküranali —V1.3.109.) 


5. Katyayana and Patanjali. pp. 50ff. 
6. Yathottaram munitrayasya pramanyam, comment on [:1:29; 


7. Varllikavachanapramünya. 1I.1.l.p. 371.1 18 (Kielhorn ed.) cf. 
other references to Varttikakara 1.1.34. p. 93.1.5; III.1.44. p. 53 1.1; 
TH.2.118. p. 121.1.9:VIII.1.1. p. 238.1.9. 


8. According to Goldstücker, the position of Patanjali is analogous 
though not identical. Far from being a commentator on Panini, he could 
more probably be called an author of Vārttikas. But as he had two 
predecessors to deal with instead of one—and two predecessors too, one 
of whom being an adversary of the other—his great commentary undergoes 
of. necessity, the influence of the double task he had to perform, now of 
criticising Panini, and then of animadverting upon Katyayana. There- 
fore, inorder to show where he coincided with, or where he differed from, 
the criticisms of Katyayana, he had to write 4f comment on the varttikas 

a j of the later grammarian, and thus the Mahabhashya became fiot only a 
aut in the ordinary sense of the word, but also, as the case^ might 
e, a critical discussion on the varitikas of Katyayana, while its Ishtis, 


on the otherhand, are original vārttik ü i 
i e other as on such sūtras anini led 
" for his original remarks—Panini p. 119. e us p h 
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In giving a new setting to the suiras of Panini, taking into 


fuller consideration the objections and observations of Katya- 


yana, Pataiijali availed himself of the opportunity for presenting 
a picture of India of his time” By way of illustrations he 
referred to events of importance. In the work itself one also 
notices the germs of all principles—religious, social, scientific, 
and moral. This was earlier pointed out by Bhartrihari, the 
author of Vákyapadiya'" who wrote a running commentary on 
the Mahabhashya, a fact also noticed by I-tsing?' He com- 
mends this work, bristling with worldly maxims, despite its 
chequered career in a narrow circle of friends. It is suggested 


9. These illustrations and their value would be considered when we 
discuss the date of Patanjali The examples in the Mahabhashya are 
styled mirdhabhishikta or consecrations on the head (See Ividische studien 
XIII.315), but as Webber pointed out (HIL p. 225n), without providing 
the slightest clue to enable in individual cases to decide whether the 
example actually belonged to this class of zmürdha or not. The stock-illus- 
trations—mürdhabhishikta udaharana—to which Patafijali also refers 
(1.1.57. p. 144) were so-called because in the words of Kaiyata, they 
were accepted in common by all commentators ( sarva-vriltis-udahritatvat) . 
Fortunately Patañjali has cited certain illustrations concerning important 
personalities and events of national importance which rule out the possi- 
bility of their classed as stock-illustrations. 

10. 11.484-88. The account shows, how this great commentary was 
"written to preserve the continuity of vyakaranasmriti. It also suggests 
‘that when Patafijali wrote his great commentary, he tried to put in it 
-the essence of all sciences—the germs of all principles. These are helpful 
jn evaluating the work, and in assessing its contribution to the cultural 
‘history of India of the time of Patanjali The ślokas may be quoted here. 
The last one refers to the decline in the study of this work, and its 
revival in the south: 

prayena sdiksheparuchin alpavidyaparigrahan, 
samprapya vaiyakarananam samgrahg stam upagate, II. 484. 
kritehtha Patañjalinā gurunā tirthadarsina, 
sarvesham nyühvijanàm Mahabhashye nibandhane, lY. 485. 
alabdhagüdhe ganbhiryad ultana iva saushthavat, 
Jasmin akritbuddhinàm maiv-avasthila, nischayah, JI. 486. 
Vaiji-saubhava-Haryyashaih Sushkatarkanusaribhih, 
Grshe viplavite gauithe samgrahapratikasichuke, JT. 487. 
yah Patanjalisishyebhhyo bhrashto vyakaranagamah 

* kale sa dakshinatyeshu granthamatre vyavasthitah, II. 488. 

11. According to this Chinese traveller, there was a commentary on 
-the Vritti-satra entitled Chirni, containing 24,000 $lokas, which was: a 
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6 A INDIA IN THE TIME OF PATANJALI 
and Webber that s Poa has 3 
: eek s une, has been more 
pos esa 38s so that the possibility: E 
: dditions and M NES rl be - 
i re, i individual case it - 
denied. Strictly speaking, S sud Y xn A cei ND 
remains a priori uncertain whether the exam BENE 
to Patafijali himself, or to those subsequent ROB DM Pu 
texts or, reversely, to Patarijali's predecessors, Or Panini 
i S f. ie. B . 
Lm critical study of the M. ahabhashya Írom a historical view- 
point would not fail to reveal the interest of the Bhashyakara in 
men and matters of his time, and those preceding him. It 
would, however, need keen insight to trace this data amidst 
a mass of grammatical formulae with annotations and explana- 
tions. The author of the Mahabhashya tried to fit in his 
knowledge within the framework of this structure. The interest 
of the reader was uppermost in his mind, and it looks improbable 
that the Bhasyakara desired to tax their patience with unfami- 
liar incidents introduced by way of illustrations. It was natural 
on his part to use contemporary events and personalities where- 
ver necessary. It is in this light that we have to consider that 
piece of evidence which sheds light on the date of the work 
and its learned author. 
Patanjali’s time: The time of Patanjali and the compo- 
sition of his work can be ascertained from the data adduced by 
the work itself, which could be corroborated by the external 


by scholars like Maxmüller 


undergone manic 
than once vichchhina, 
of considerable changes, a 


work of the learned people (Takakasu-translated as ‘A record of the 
Buddhist religion by TI-tsing. p. 178).  Bhartrihari's date is fixed by 
I-tsing which mentions him forty years earlier from his arrival in India 
in 691 A.D. viz. c. 651 A.D. His other work Vakyapadiya mainly deals 
with questions relating to the philosophy of speech’ (Ed. with Punyaraja’s 
commentary). See also Kielhorn—IA. XII. 226 ff; Pathak, JBBRAS. 
XVIII.341ff; Weber HIL.225-6 Keith, HSL 429: Dasgupta and De- 
History of Sanskrit Literature. 669 f. 5 


.12. TS. XIII.315; HIL.225n, 226. Kielhorn protested very strongly 
against this view, that ‘at some time or other the text of the Mahabhashya 
^ had been lost, that it had to be reconstructed etc’. He would only ‘perhaps 
CS allow a break so far as regards its traditional interpretation,@and regard 
the text of the Mahabhashya as given in our Mss to be the same as 

existed about 2000 years ago (IA. IV.108,) 
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evidence. Scholars in the past threshed out this question'* 
suggesting dates ranging from the tenth century B.C. to the 
fourth century A.D., as the probable time for the Bhashyakara. 
The earliest date suggested by N. Bhasyachara" in the tenth 
century B.C. hardly needs any comment, as Patafijali could 
never have foreseen the reigns of Chandragupta and Pushya- 
mitra, or the invasion of the Yavanas centuries ahead. Aspersions 
cast against western scholarship in that paper are uncalled for 
with the weak and puerile nature of the author's arguments. 


The lowest limit placed by Peterson'* in the fourth century 
A.D. is based on Patajfijali’s reference to Pushpamitra or 
Pushyamitra, identified by him with Pushpamitras of the 
Bhitari pillar inscription who were conquered by Skandagupta. 
He also pointed out I-tsing's reference to a commentary on 
Patafijali’s work entitled Chiirni.1* R. G. Bhandarkar contro- 
verted’? Peterson’ theory by pointing out the improbability in 
his view and the supposed identification in the light of the 
passage referring to the Mauryas and the Yavanas in the sense: 
in which they have to be understood. This identification also 


13. Goldstiicker: Panini pp. 228 ff; Weber. IS V. pp. 147 ff; Peterson 
JBBRAS. XVI. pp. 181 ff; RG, Bhandarkar, ibid pp. 199 ff; Liebich: Panini 
pp. 511 ff; Indische Inschriften p. 72; N. Bhasyachara: The age of Patanjalt 
Madras 1889; H. P. Sastri JASB, 6 (1910) p. 261; Winternitz: Geschtste 
der indischen litteratur III. pp. 389 ff; Smith: EHI pp. 227-9; Keith IOC 
II. pp. 243 ff; HSL pp. 427 ff; Poussain: L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas 
pp. D. C. Sircar: IHQ XV. pp. 39 and 633 ff; Belvalkar: Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar pp. 32 ff. 


14. Op. cit.—The Adyar Library series. No. I. p. 15. 
15. Op. Cit. p. 189. 


16. It is by this name that Indraraja quotes the Mahabhashya in his 
commentary on the UdbAatalankara (Das Gupta and De HSL. p. 671). 


17. * Op. cit. pp. 191 ff; See also Collected works oj R. G. Bhandarkar 
I. p. 157 ff. Bhandarkar questioned several of Peterson's statements. 
"To speak of Patafijali’s Mahabhashya as a commentary on the Kāśikā is 
to speak something that is absurd. The author of the ‘Kasika himself 
tells us th&t his work is based, among other works on the Bhāsya which 
can be no other than the Mahabhashya of Pataijali and there is internal 
evidence at every step to show that it is based on that work' (p. 158). 
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's st 8 t Abhimanyu patronising the 
ies Kalhana s statement? abou a i 
i Be ihe Mahabhashya. Further, the actual wording E 
Ux Bhitari inscription is Pushyamitrams cha jitvà viz. accusa- 
tive plural and not singular. 

e data from the Mahabhashya at great 


length in his paper published in Indische Studien,” which can 
still be studied with benefit and interest. His papers in the 
Indian Antiquary? on the date of Patañjali, however, need 


Weber discussed th 


18. Chandracharyadibhir labdhva desam tasmat tadagamam pravarti- 
tan Mahabhashyan svam cha vyákaramam kritam I. 176. According to 
Kalhaná, Chandrāchārya and others introduced the study of the Mahā- 
bhāshya in Kaśmira in the reign of Abhimanyu. Bhartrihari S Vakyapadiya 
confirms it. We are told in that work that Chandracharya revived the 
study of the Mahabhashya. He does not connect this revival with Abhi- 
manyu. The main portion of the statement is confirmed. At another 
place in the Rajatarangimi, Kalhana refers to king Jayapida who is said 
to have reigned from 775-786 A.D., reintroducing the study of the Maha- 
bhashya which had ceased to be studied in his realm. (IV.488). In the 
Kéhmirian chronicle, Hushka and Kanishka immediately precede Abhi- 
manyu, and if such was the case, the composition of the Mahabhashya 
is to be assigned to a date much earlier than the one presumed by Peterson. 
Keith doubted the date of Abhimanyu, but accepted Bhartrihari's reference 
to the long study of the text before his time (c. 650 A.D.) (HSL p. 428). 
R. G. Bhandarkar laid down the correct principle in regard to such a 
professedly historical work as the Rdjatarangini to accept such statements 
as are not improbable in themselves and do not go against stronger and 
more reliable evidence (Collected works. I. p. 165). 


19. CIH.. p. 52.1.11. The Puranas mention a people called 
Pushyamitras whose rule commenced after the end of the dynasties of the 
Vindhyakas. According to the Vishmı Purana, as quoted by Wilson (IV. 
pp. 212-3), Pushpamitras and Patumitras, and others to the number of 
thirteen will rule over Mekala. He also pointed out that it seemed most 
correct to separate the thirteen sons or families of the Vindhya princes 
from those Bahlikas and then from the Pushyamitras and Patumitras 
who governed Mekala, a country on the Narmada. The Vayu Purana 
groups the two with the rulers of Mekala: 

Pushyamitra bhavisyanti Pa[umitras trayodasa f 
Mekalayam nripah sapta bhavishyant-jha saplaliàm (Pargiter: 
Dynasties, p. 51). 
20. Op. cit. XIII. pp. 365 ff; 477 ff. 


21. Vol. If. pp. 57 ff; 210 
Bhandarkar and Wi : : 
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careful scrutiny. According to the late Professor, when we 
adduce and criticise the testimonies of the Vakyapadiya and the 
Rajatarangim as quoted by Goldstiicker, the final conclusion 
at which we arrive at, is that Patanjali lived about 25 after 
Christ. He put it between the years 5-45 A.D. according to 
Lassen’s reckoning of Abhimanyu's accession, the besieging of 
Saketa by Kanishka who was ill-disposed towards the Madhya- 
mikàs in the interest of the Hinayanas and the composition 
of the Mahabhashya. As regards the Pushpamitra reference, 
he suggested that Patafijali did not live at that time, but 
the memory of the king was still cherished by the Brahmanas. 


Weber seems to have twisted the passage referring to the 
besieging of Saketa and Madhyamika by the Yavanas to suit 
this line of arguments. He correctly identified Saketa, but the 
association of the other word with the school of Buddhism 
associated with Nagarjuna is incorrect. His inability to link 
any anti-Buddhist Yavana ruler with the Saketa campaign, 
and further his attempt to foist this enterprise on Kanishka” 
create a difficult situation. The explanation suggested. by him, 
particularly in trying to harmonise many facts at a particular 
time, is very confusing and his theory is unacceptable at its 
face value. The other dates suggested by scholars are: Boht- 


Anliquary on ‘the date of Patafijali and the king in whose reign he lived' 
Bhandarkar also refuted Peterson's arguments fixing Pataiijali’s date in 
the fourth century A.D. (For a complete text of Bhandarkar's papers on 
ihe subject, see his Collected works Vol. I. pp. 107 ff. 


22. Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that the work in its present form 
does not appear to be much earlier than the Kushama period. He bases 
his arguments on the reference to the quotations from Mahabharata and 
ihe Ha@ivamsa, the flourishing state of the Kavya literature, use of metres 
which are supposed to be of later times, and the reference to the vyühas 
of Krishna, and the SaRas. At the close of his arguments he suggests 
that Pátanjali was himself a contemporary of Pushyamitra Sunga, but 
his ^work,ethe- original Mahabhashya, was revised and enlarged by early 
grammarians of his school (IHQ. XV pp. 633 ff). Dr. Sircar is not 
very sure of his contentions (ibid. p. 638). 
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, ^ sper (200 B.C), Goldstücker* 
(200, BE), Maxmiller, * and Keith (150 


(144-142 B.C.), 
d their arguments on the passages 


associated with Demetrius 


lingk™ a 
and R. G. Bhandarkar” 
B.C.). These scholars base : 

lating to the Yavana invasions ) aito 
5 WEE the performance of sacrifice at the instance ol 


Pushyamitra, the assembly of Pushyamitra—inciden a ed 
another text the assembly of Chandragupta IS also ! ns 
in this context, and the reference to the gold images ipod | 
of by the Mauryas. These passages and illustrations may now | 
be considered here in proper context. 
The most important passage^ relates to a rule (vārttika) laid 
down by Katyayana (varttika 2 on Panini II.2.110) that 4 
‘the imperfect should be used to signify an action not witnessed i 
by the speaker but capable of being witnessed by him and known 
to people in general. Patañjali in this connection cites two 
instances: The Yavanas besieged Sāketa (arunad Yavanah 
Saketam), and the Yavanas besieged Madhyamika (arunad 


23. Panini’s Grammatik p. x. 

24. History oj Ancient Sanskrit literature p. 244. 
at Oxford was not very certain about the probable date of its composition. 

He suggested that we would not be very far from wrong in placing the: 
composition of the original grammar and of the supplementary rules of i 
Katyayana on the threshold of the third century B.C. At what time | 
the Mahabhashya was composed, it would be difficult to say. Further he Í 
pointed out that “as an experiment we propose to fix the years 600 and 
200 B.C. as the limits of that age during which the Brahmanic literature 
was carried on in the strange style of the Siitras’. 

25. Panini p. 239. He proposed that Patafijali must have written 
his commentary on the Varttika to Panini III.2.111 between 140 and 120: G 
B.C., and this is the only date in the ancient literature of India, which : 
‘in my belief rests on more than. mere hypothesis’. 

26. IA.I. pp. 299 ff; XVI. pp. 199 ff; Collected works. 1. pp. 114. i 
d ae e eodd Deep on te date of Pataijali No. I, being the — | 
harmonise so th hly wit concludes’ all the passages and statements i 

oroughly with my hypothesis, and taken collectively, form i 


The late Professor 


such a conclusive body of evidence, that I feel myself fully justified in con- 
cluding this Jong reply to Professor Peterson with those words of mine 
with which he began his attack, “Patafijali’s date; B.C. 150 7 ; E 
relied on (Collected works I. p. 185). d M » 
LS 27. HSL. p. 5. In his Sanskri i s 
the date of Patañjali Ac dou Mie 
28. Kielhorn’s Edition Vol. IT. p. 119 1 5 
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Yavano Müdhyamikam). The siege of Saketa (Ayodhya) and 
Madhyamika (Chittor), and not the school of Madhyamikas 
as suggested by Weber, must be considered to be the events 
capable of being witnessed by the speaker Viz. Patafijali himself. 
The instances pose the question: who were the Yavanas and 
when did they besiege Saketa and Madhyamika ? 

Reference to the Yavanas advancing as far as the land 
watered by the Ganga and the Yamuna is noticed in the Yuga- 
Purana of the Gargi-Samhita**, and the Malavikagnimitram of 
Kalidasa mentions the defeat of the Yavana forces at the hands 
of Vasumitra, grandson of Pushyamitra while he and his forces 


29. latah Sakelam akramya Panchala Mathura(s) tatha 
Yavenas cha suvikrantah prapsyanti Kusumdhvajan. 

Ref. Mankad: A critical edited text of the Yuga-Purana-JUPHS XX- 
(1947) pp. 32 ff at p. 54, 11, 94-95. 

Mankad suggests that the final destruction of the great Mauryan 
empire was the result of the joint attack by the forces of the Pafichalas, 
Mathuras and Yavanas (ibid p. 38). Five kings were put up in charge 
of the conquered capital who soon fought among themselves and lost the 
conquered territory (ibid p. 40). The Yavanas disappeared from the 
scenes of their victory after a short success. Jayaswal had suggested 
that the Greek king of Patanjali and Kharavela’s time was Demetrius 
and not Menander, and he quoted the following passage from the Yuga- 
purana of the Gargisamhita: 

Dharmamamita tamavriddha janam bhokshyanti nirbhayah 
Yavanajnd payishyanáti (na$yeran) cha Parthivah (JBORS. XVI. 
pp. 127 ff).. 

Mankad does not agree with Jayaswal's reading and finds no reference 
to Demetrius. He quotes the other two texts—B and C in which the 
reading is dharmamitataya and dharmabhitatama respectively. According 
io Keith (HSL. p. 428), the Yavana king was probably Menander. Sten 
Konow agreed with Jayaswal's interpretation (AO. I. p. 27), but Tarn 
has suggested that at the time of the invasion, Menander was Demetrius’ 
general, a fact, it would seem better understood by Indian writers of the 
period than by modern scholars (Greeks in Bacteria and India p. 141). 
At another place he suggests that Menander was governor or Viceroy 
for Demetrius for all the conquests south-eastward of the Jhelum (ibid. 
p. 167) Cf. CHI. I. p. 544. We shall discuss this subject at length in 
the chapter on ^Politicat History’. 

30° Act V. yo sau Rajasixyayajna dikshitena maya rajaputrasa 
taparivritem Vasumitram goptaram Gdisya samvatsaropa vartaniyo nirgalas 
turago visrishtah sa Sindhor-dakshinarodhasi charannasvamikena Yava- 
nanam prarthitah. 
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e horse let loose for the Agvamedha sacrifice 
The performance of sacrifice by Pushyamitra 
e—is also mentioned in the Ayodhya 1n- 
in descent from Pushya- 


were following th 
of his grandfather. 


—not once but twic ue 
a of Dhanadeva who was sixth 


scription“ i l 

E The first Sunga monarch also figures in see 
instances cited by Pataiijali. In his remark on Panini III : i 228 

the Bhashyakàra? quotes a Varttika of Katyayana which en- à 
lat to denote an action or under- S 


:oins the use of the present tense ) i a Í 
ein which has begun but not finished—the examples given | 


are— here we dwell, here we perform as priests the sacrifice 
instituted by Pushyamitra (iha vasámah, iha Pushyamitram 
yajayaman) « The sense of the whole thing is, that when an 4 
x action such as that of studying or performing the great sacrifice | 
spreads over many days, the present tense should be used to 


denote it, if the action has begun but not ended, even though 


at the time of speaking the speaker may not be actually perform- j 


ing the action. E 
This cannot be an imaginary instance. The Bhashyakara i 
quotes the names of the ruler mentioned above on another 
instance. In his comment on the Varttika jitaparyayavachanas- B 
yaiva rajady artham. under Rule 1.1.68 (7)...indicating that 
a "tatpurusha samüsa ending with the word sabhd-court is j 
neuter, provided it is preceded by the word Rajan, or a word l 
denoting a non-human being, but not when it is compounded || 
with the name of a particular king, Patafijali cites as an instance j 
-Pushyamitrasabhü-the assembly of Pushyamitra.*? 


The name of this ruler is again quoted by the Bhashyakara 


31. JBORS. X. p. 203.2 (dviragvadedha vajimah senapaleh  Pushya- 
mitrasya). : 
32. Kielhorn Ed. lI. p. 123-3-4. 


33. Kielhorn omits Chandraguptasabhà in his edition, although it is 

restored in the second edition of his Mahabhastya (1892) p. 177.10-11 

It occurs in four of his MSS and also in the Ka@sik@. As two insane 

of the compounds of the synonyms of Rajan are given, it is natural to 

expect two of RajaviseSas or particular kings. The question that poses 

before us-how could Patafijali be associated with the time of Pushfamitra 

-P pue e of the reference to the other instance? The answer is very 
e px consideration of the cumulative evidence and not the 
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in his comment on the sūtra hetumati®* cha. This sutra enjoins: 

the use of the affix mic after a root, when the operation of a 

causer, such as command is to be expressed. Here Patañjali 

cites: Pushyamitra sacrifices (yajate) , and the sacrificial priests 

cause him to sacrifice. According to Panini’s rule the order 

ought to be, Pushyamitra causes (the priests) to sacrifice and: 

the priests (yajaka) cause him to perform it (yajayanti).. 
Whatever be the grammatical implications in all the four 

instances, it is certain that Patafijali drew his illustrations 

from important contemporary events and personalities to make 

i a deeper impression on the minds of his readers. These are 

suggestive of consistency in the minds of the Bhashyakara- | 

The Mauryan passage cited by scholars? in fixing his time, 

is only suggestive of the terminus a quo. It only limits the 

period at the upper level. Commenting on the sütra Jivikarthe 

chapanye (V.3.99) suggesting that ‘in the case of a life suste- 

|. nance, serving an object which is an image (pratikriti) the 

affix ka is not used except where the object is saleable, Pataiijali 

| here cites" as an example the images of Siva, Skanada, and 

Vigakha where the rule of affixing ka does not apply. The 

Í gold coveting Mauryas had caused images of the gods to be 

| cold (archyah) but the rule applies only in such cases where 

these images provide living for the person who exhibits them 

i to householders.  Patafijali could not have referred to the 

Mauryas as gold coveting (hiranyarthin) , if he had been a 

| respectable Brahmin subject enjoying the patronage of the 


n 


SS 


34. IIL.I.28. p. 34.1, 2, 6-7. 

35. V.3.99. p. 429. This passage has been interpreted by Gold- 
stücker, Weber and Bhandarkar. 

36. The original passage runs as follows: apanya ity uchyale na 
sidhyati Sivah Skando Visakha iti. kim karapam. Mauryair hiranyartuibhir 
archah prakalpitah. bhavet tüsu na syad. yas tu elah pujarthas tasu 
bhavishyati. V .3.39. p. 429. Panya suggests, according to R. G. Bhandarkar, 
“something that has the possibility of being sold and something that is 
exposed for sale’. The idols of Siva and etc., which are under worship 
now possess the possiBlity of being sold, because idols under worship. 
were sold by the Mauryas. But though they possess the possibility of 
being soi, they are not actually exposed for sale. Pànini's rule applies . . 
to idols of the latter description, and not of the former (collected Essays 
T. p. 155). The passage, therefore, refers to the sale of idols under actual 


Vi i 
worship. ; e 
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an event of the past, may 
as fresh in the minds 
had ceased to exist 


14 INDI 


Maurya ruler. It seems to have boc me 
be a recent past, of which the memor y y ! 
of the people. The ruling Maurya dynasty 
by that time. 

The internal evidence fron 
his contemporarily 
As regards the comp 


m the Mahabhashya itself is 
with the Suwiga monarch 
osition of the work, parti- 
which we find references to the invasions 
he performance of sacrifice it must have 
nd of the rule of the Sunga Monarch, 


The nature and number of sacrifices, and the Yavana invasions 
well, are matters connected 


which are noticed in other sources as are : : 
with political history. We propose considering these in detail 
in the next chapter. Jayaswal"* noticed the reference to the 
defeat of the Muriya Ràjà at the hands of king Kharavela of 
Kalinga in the famous Hathigumpha inscription. It was pro- 
posed by him that Pushyamitra performed another sacrifice to 
vindicate his position after his humiliation by Kharavela. This 
point is very controversial and does not suggest Patafijali’s date. 
We, however, stand on a firmer ground in suggesting that 
Pataüjali was a contemporary of Pushyamitra, and the Maha- 
bhàshya was probably composed at a time when the threat of 
security to the Sunga empire had passed away, and the Brahmin 
monarch stabilised his position and prestige by performing 
sacrifices. 

The external evidence relating to the commentary on the 
Mahabhashya by Bhartrihari, mentioned by I-tsing and the 
decay of the text at the hands of logicians named Baiji, 
Saubhava, and Haryaksha who sacrificed its importance for 
extolling logistic principles has nothing to suggest on the date 
and time of Patañjali. So also we are denied any help on the 
point under consideration from the reference to the revival 


suggestive of 
Pushyamitra. 
cularly that part in 
of the Yavanas and t 
been done probably at the e 


37. JBORS. 111. pp. 444ff; IV. pp. 384ff. Jayaswal sufgested 
that Pushyamitra was defeated by King Kharayela, evidently after his 
first sacrifice, The Brahmin Senàpati reestablished his imperial position 
a second time. He further pointed out that Kaidasa was referring to the 


second sacrifice when Pushyamitr 
ee uae a had a grandson young enougü to lead 


38. op. cit. 
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of its study by Chandracharya and Vasurata, and the patro- 
nage of Abhimanyu. These are only suggestive of the chequered 
history of the Mahabhashya, in its later phase. 

The text of the Mahabhashya in its present form remains 
the best piece of evidence on the date of Patafijali. We do 
find consistency in the references to men and matters quoted 
by way of instances or ilustrations. The Yavana invasions 
must have happened in Pataiijali's time, and he seems to have 
enjoyed the patronage of Pushyamitra whom he quotes several 
times. His time was sufficiently close to that of the later 
Mauryas when the memory of the founder of this family was 
still fresh. It is rather strange that Agoka’s name does not 
figure any where. For the orthodox Brahmins, this monarch 
might not have been a personality worth reverence. It may, 
therefore, be safely concluded that Patafijali was Pushyamitra’s 


contemporary, who wrote his Mahabhashya when the political . 


situation had stabilised after the invasions of the Yavanas, 
and the Sunga monarch had performed sacrifice to vindicate 
his position. He may therefore, be placed in. c. 150 B.C. a 
date suggested much earlier by R. G. Bhandarkar.** 


Identity of two more Patanjalis 


This question engaged the attention of scholars who, how- 
ever, failed to agree on the identity of the Bhashyakara with 
the Yogasiitrakara. Scholars like Liebich"" and Chakravartty** 
identifv the two, but they are distinguished by Prof. Renou,** 
Y. H. Woods, and Jacobi.* The advocates of the identity 
theory base their arguments on a number of identical and 
complimentary factors noticed in the two works: the opening 
with similar aphorisms (atha $abdanusasanam and atha Yoga- 


39. Collected Essays. I. p. 185; (Reprint from JBBRAS XVI (1885) 


pp. 199ff. 
40. *Sitzun Berichte (S.B.) Heidelburg. 1919. 4. p. 7 f; 1921, 7. 
DO E. 5 


41. JHQ. II. pp. 265ff. 

42. ibid XVI. pp. 586ff. 

43. Yôga System Translated in HOS.XVII. p. xv. 
44. JAOS. XXXI. pp. 25ff. 

45. I. 148. 
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nuśāśanańı), absence of criticism on the doctrine 2 RA 
in the Yoga-Sulra despite its repeated notice by all schools 
n Í oga in the Mahabhashya. 


5 : -nce to Y: 
f Philosophy, and the reference J ue ashe 
They Bi RT to Bhartrihari $ allusion’? to Yoga-Sastra 


purging the mind of all foul effects Du due eee 
chari) 1.148) in context with his eulogising the Manaonas de 
It is also suggested by way of negative arguments that since 
the two works deal with altogether different topics, having 
practically nothing in common, it IS difficult to trace paral- 
lelism so far as the texts are concerned. 

In reply to these arguments, Prof. Renou and others 
have adduced their views from the grammatical and philoso- 
phical standpoints. Grammatical terminology, like, pratya- 
hana, upsarga, prataya and vikarna etc. appear m the Yoga- 
Sūtra with different values. The French Professor expressed 
surprise at the non-utilisation of the value of cha, va, iti, etc. 
in this work, and its language points to a development in 
the sense of analysis. The style and combination are also 
taken into consideration. Jacobi discussed at length the differ- 
ence in the philosophical ideas underlying the two works— 
the latter definitely of a later period in which the original 
heterodox doctrines are adopted. The allusions to Buddhist 
doctrines in the Yoga-Sitra are also suggestive of its later 
character, sometimes after the fifth century A.D. 

Wood translating the Yoga-bhashya (c 650-850 A.D.) sug- 
gests that the work does not contain any allusion, more or 
less direct to the theory of the unity of the parts of concrete 
substances, as set forth in the Mahabhashya. The divergent 
conceptions of the two works, at least in regard to the ques- 
tion of substance’ (dravya) and quality (guna), nullify the 
identity theory. Jacobi rightly summed up, that, ‘since the 
author of the Yoga-sütra does not conform to the grammatical 
rules taught by the Mahabhashya, and because the latter is 
ignorant of the philosophical views of the former, théy can- 
not be identified but must be two different persons’. Barnett’ 
also referred to the weakness of the tradition attributing the 
Sutra (Yoga) to Patafijali (Bhashyakara). This was admit- 


46. JRAS. 1932. p. 417. 
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ted by S. N. Das-Gupta," though he did not accept the pos- 
terity of the Yoga-Sütra to the Mahabhashya, on the basis 
of the internal evidence, if any. 

It may, however, be made clear that two persons cannot 
be identified for name sake. This might complicate matters. 
There was another Patafijali, the author of Nidana-sitra.* 
K. C. Bhatnagar editing this work has quoted the Berlin 
catalogue and Max-Muller's Shadagurusishya (1187 A.D.?) 
in his comment on Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani with a view 
to showing that the Bhashyakara, the Yoga- siitrakara, and 
the author of the Niddna-siilra were really one person (yoga- 
charyah svayas kartā Yoga-sasivanidanayoh.) There are 
traditional accounts based on Sivaràma's comment on the 
Vasavadatià,? as well as on Patanjalicharita® of Ramabhadra, 
which suggest that Patafijali wrote three works—one on Yoga, 
the second on grammar, and the third on medicine. The last 
cne is also referred to by Chakrapáni" in his commentary on 
Charaka. But the question is: Are we to rely on these tradi- 
tions based on works written a thousand years later, or more 
when Patajfijali had acquired a divine status. The Yuktidipika 
refers to yet another Patafijali. Under the circumstances the 
safer course would be to distinguish the Bhashyakara from the 
Sütrakara, and not merge their personalities into one. 

]t may be interesting to point out that in course of time, 
Patafijali’s name like those of the Vedic Risis came to be asso- 
ciated in the formation of the gotras. An inscription from 
Narendra’ of the time of Vikramaditya and the Kadamba 


47. ibid. 

48. Punjab Sanskrit Sertes. p. 27. 

49. yogena chittasya padena vacham malam Sarirasya tu vaidyakena 
yo ‘pakarot tam pravaram muninam Paianjalim pranjalir anto" smi 
(Bib Ind. ed. p. 3.) 

50. sutrani Yogasastra Vaidyakasastra cha varttikani tatah 
Kritva Palanjalimunih pracharyamasa jagadidam iratum V.25. 

51. ° Patanjali-Mahabhashye Charakaprati saniskritaih 
mano-vak kayadqshanam ‘hantra’ hipataye nemah. 

Patanjali’s medical work consisted of the revision (pratisamskri- 

e  laih of the great compendium of Charaka (Ref. Jolly’s book on 
m€dicine in Bühler's Grundriss series. p. 25). 

52. Calcutta Sanskrit series ed. by P. C. Chakravartty p. 32. 
According to this work, Patanjali did not believe in the existence 
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4 


i year A.D. refers to 
«esi ated in the yea! 1125 A. | 
Ue. : an (Sabdavidya Patafijalih sah) with 
ities imbi i It is more in line with the 
is lities imbibed by the ruler. i 1 

Sal Ec furnished by the Mahabhashya and the M oga- 
sūtra, taking into account the style, subject matter, disparity 
$a language involving grammatical omissions in the other work, 
to suggest that tke authors of the two works were different 


persons. 

Patanjali's Parentage and birthplace: The evidence on 
both the counts has to be sought in the Mahabhashya itself. 
The traditional accounts, however, suggest his birth in mysteri- 
ous circumstances. The two terms Gonikaputra® and Gonar- 
diya are suggestive of his mother’s name, and his association 
with a place named Gonarda respectively. The former term 
stands in analogy to Dakshiputra®® by which Panini was called, 
though Hemachandra in his Abhidhanachintamani™ refers to 
him as Salüturiya. Gomkaputra and Gonardiya are mentioned 
by Vatsyayana®* as authors on dramaturgy, but there is no 
ground for identifying them with the author of the Maha- 


ruler Ja 
Patanjali the grammar 


of ahaùkāra zs a separate Category: 

uchyate: ahankara parigrahartham evam tarhi naivahankaro 
vidyata iti Patanjalil mahatosmi pratyayaripatvabhipagamat. 
This is quoted in relation to the views of the author of the Yukti- 
dipika that an ancient master of the Sankhya, called Paurika held 
that Prakriti is not one, but there is an infinite personality of 
Prakritis, each being attached to a different purusha. 

53. EI. XII. p. 306. 

54. 1.4.5. p. 336.16. 

55. IL.i.21 p. 78.2; 1.1.29. p. 91.28; 1.1.92. p. 76.14; VII.2.101. 

p. 399.11. 

56. sarve sarvapadadesa Dakshiputra Panini Y.1.20. p. (mise Me 
might be interesting to suggest that Asvaghosha, a contemporary of 
Kanishka is called Suvarnakshiputra in the colophon of his Saundarananda 
Gonikà might have been Patafjali’s mother, as suggested by Ràmabhadra 
(tatra ka'pi dadri$e munikanya Gonika iti gunasindhur anena II.7. 

57. Salatiriyadaksheyo Gonardiyah Patañjali (Bohtlingk und Rieu 
ed. p. 157. : 

z M ee refers to two writers: Gonikaputra (IKamasitra 1.5; 
.1; VI.48 and Gonardiya (1.4) who wrote on the subject of treatment 


of a wife. According to Kielhorn, Gonikaputra and Gonardiya were not ; 


panes ee (IA XV. p. 80 f). R. L. Mitra doubted the identi- 
ion of Gonikapuira and Gonardiya in the Mahabhashya. He suggested 


^ 
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bhashya. Nagojibhatta identified Gonikapulra with the 
Bhashyakara.*” 


According to R. G. Bhandarkar,” the term Gonardiya i$. 


suggestive of Patafijali being an inhabitant of Gonda in Oudh. 
He contended that according to the usual rules of corrup- 
tion, Sanskrit rda (2) in the prakrits is corrupted into dda 

( £), but sometimes it is also changed dda (gz), and as hasty 


pronunciation sometimes elides the a, and in the latter stages 


of the development of Prakrits, one of the similar consonants 
is rejected, so Gonarda becomes Gondà. He also cited two 
passages from the Mahàbhüshya testifying to the composition 
of this work at a place somewhere in between Mathura and 
Fataliputra."' 


Weber presumed? the ingenuity of the conclusion, no 
doubt surrounded by very great difficulties, particularly the 
correct interpretation of the word pürvam in the passage 
Mathuryah Pataliputram purvam. According to him, it gave 
just the opposite direction implying that Pataliputra was 
situated between the speaker and Mathura, and the speaker 
therefore must have lived to the east of the former. Weber 
suggested that Patafijali had visited different parts of India, 
as he was writing the Mahabhashya. His dwelling place 


4hat there was a solitary instance of the use of the honorific Gonikaputra, 
as he always prefers the derivative by the use of such particles as jreyam— 
‘it should be known’, or ‘karlavyam’—‘it should be done’, and not by naming 
himself in the third person. He pointed out that there may have been a 
Gonardiya and a Gonikaputra before the time of Vatsyayana and necessarily 
long before that of Patafijali and yet there.was nothing to prevent him 
from bearing these aliases. The manner, however, in which these names 
have been cited leaves no room for the entertainment of such an opinion 
(JASB.LII.1883, p. 330 ff.) 

59. Gontkaputra bháshyakarai ity ahuli—op. cit. 

60. IA. 11.1873.p. 70. 

61. III.3.136. p. 162.6 Yo'yam adhva gata à-pataliputrat tasya yad 
dvaram Süketüd iti—“of the distance or path from Pataliputra which has 
‘been traversed (such a thigg was done in) that part of it which is on this 
side of Saketa" yo ‘yam adhva Patalipuirad gantavyas tasya yatparam 
‘Saket@d ili (ibid 1.11) “Of the distance up to Pataliputra which is to be 
‘traversed (Something will be done in) that portion which lies on that side 
of Saketa." 

62. IS. XII. p. 214; IA.II. p. 57. 
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e S e sug- 
could hardly be ascertained from. these passages and he sug 


rest aivi he matter altogether. ESA -A 
sok pct however, contended that Patanjali 
~ V. cux. , 


i intimate k e of that 
; ther nd had intimate knowledge o 
COM c pm the Mahabhashya itself. Accord- 
art, as cowl e li d f pe 
= RE the Bhashyakara certainly speaks of ue reel 
linguistic characteristics of the Deccan, gum is of use) m S 
ii taddhita suffixes, as for example, laukike and vaidike instead 
he references to lakes and ponds, popularly 


of loke and vede. T 1 : | 
called sarasi in the Deccan 1s also contended as an evidence 


inting in that direction. 
ears that Chakravartty lost sight of the fact that 
Patafjali, while speaking of the directions, and occasionally 
the distances also from one part or city to another in Madhya- 
deéa or Aryavarta of which he defines even the boundaries, does 
not notice the exact location of Choda, Kerala, Kadera, and © 
Pandya in the south. That rules out the possibility of his — 
close contact or place of birth in the south. We, no doubt, © 
notice, a rich geographical data in the Mahabhashya but that 
could only imply his knowledge of the country without fixing 
his place of birth, either in the south or even in the north. It 
is very likely that he was close to Pataliputra where he was 
enjoying the patronage of the Sunga monarch whom he quotes 
several times in his work. Precise details regarding Patatijali's i 
life—his place of birth and his personality--may be wanting, 
but the Mahabhashya itself is the most authoritative piece of 
evidence regarding his time as a contemporary of Pushyamitra 
Sunga. The Bhàáshyakara closes the list of the great gramma- 
rians, save for Bhartrihari. He exposes effectively the discipline 
in grammar meant for a language, not dead but very much 
living, although restricted only to the Sishtas, the élite Brahmins || 
of Aryavarta. | 
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CHAPTER II 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


The historical value of Patafijali’s Mahabhashya lies in 
jts reference to the Yavana invasion and the performance of 
horse sacrifice by Pushyamitra who is mentioned in a couple 
ol illustrations. The citations convey the impression that the 
Bhashyakara was not unaware of the political happenings 
of his time. The then history of northern India is, in fact, 
a record of struggle between the Sunga and Yavana monarchs, 
the former attempting to integrate the loose political fabrics, 
and the latter to take advantage of the worsening political 
situation. An account of the Yavans or the Indo-Greek kings 
is given in the Yuga Purana section of the Gargi-Samhita in 
connection with the invasion of Pushpapura (Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Mauryas), and some other places in northern 
India within the Mauryan empire! It is, however, uncertain 
whether the dynastic revolution in Magadha engineered by the 
Brahmin General preceded the Yavana invasion, or it was an 
aftermath of the event which brought the Yavanas within 
the gates of Pataliputra. They sacked the Mauryan capital, 
but soon retreated because of the trouble at home. 


As the Sungas succeeded the Mauryas, they also paved 
the way for the Kāņvas after a rule of 110 years by its ten 
rulers. A few provincial states owing allegiance to the main 


1. The text was edited by Kern—The Brihat Samhita of Vara'a- 
mihira. Bibliotheca Indica, 1864-65; followed by Jayaswal. JBORS.XIV. 
pp. 400; D. R. Mankad. JUPHS.XX. pp. 3ff. The relevant portion was 
considered by several scholars. Dhruva. JBORS.XVI. pp. 18ff; Tarn. 
Greeks in Bactria and India—Appendix pp. 452ff: D. C. Sircar. JRAS. 
1963 Pts 1 & 2 pp. 7ff. The Yavana invasion is noticed in several works— 
Cunningham: Coins of Alexander's successors in the East pp. 262ff; 
Rapson:. Ancient India pp. 131ff; Cambridge History of India Vol. I. 
pp. 540; Smith: Early History of India 4th ed. p. 228 and n; Raychaudhuri: 
Political History of Ancie&t India 6th ed. pp. 386ff; Majumdar: The Age 
of Impefial unity pp. 106ff, A. K. Narain: The Indo-Grecks pp. 174ff; 
A. N. Lahiri: THQ XXXIII. pp. 40ff; B. N. Puri: India in the time of 
Pataüjali 1st ed. pp. 27ff. The relevant passage would be considered in 
this chapter later on. 
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e Sunga family o figure 
ist his period. The Andhras well 
d aus fran aspiring for ascendancy 
hile king Kharavela of Kalta sere ee 
planned conquests in different siete ie fas ae ae E 
of political history of this period, rough y from t ur 
he second century B.C. to the beginning x 
us B.C. is a difficult task due to paucity of evidence, it 
È "caps da o ey l The foremost question in ii 
connection with the history of the Sungas relates to their 
ancestry, and the relation of the first Sunga monarch with E 
the last Mauryan emperor. The Brahmin origin of the © 
Mauryan General who, according to the Puranas! and the 


Sunga line, or as remnants of th 


in the politic 
established in t 
in the north, W. 


tribal and a territorial name. As a people the 


2. Andhra is both a 
Aridhras are mentioned as early as the fifth century B.C. They figure 


along with the Parindas as border peoples in the inscriptions of Asoka. |] 
The earliest reference to the Andhras enabled the scholars to fix their 
home in the region comprising roughly the present Godavari, Krisna, and 
Guntur districts (Co.HI. p. 296). An inscription on one of the Bhilsa 5 
topes (Sach: No. 1) records a donation made in the reign of king Sata- 
karni (no. 346). The ruler can not be identified, but he must certainly 
have been an Andhra. The inscription probably belongs to about the 
middle of the first century B.C (CHI p. 533). According to Rapson,  ; 
the conquest of E. Malwa marks the north-eastern limit to which the | 
progress of the Andhra power can be traced from the evidence of inscrip- — 
tions and coins (ibid.). 

3. The hero of the Hathigumpha inscription, king Kharavela of 
Kalinga was the thirteenth king of the Cheta family. It is now admitted 
that the inscription coes not bear any date, but on paleographic grounds | 
it can not be placed earlier than the beginning of the second century BC age 
A consideration of the historical events narrated in the inscription might 
be helpful in narrowing the limits which it would be out of question to 
place during the hey-day of the Suüga glory (Co.HI. p. 112). The in- 
roads over the plains of Northern India could only have been possible 
either immediately before the accession of Pushyamitra or after the 
ER of the Sunga power. For a fuller bibliography on Kháravela see 

oussain: L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas etc. Pp- 193ff). 


4. Pushyamitras tu senanir uddhritya sa Brihad 
A 1 4 drat 1 21.5; 
Vayu 99.337; Brah 111.74.) : e CMM , 


— 77171 1 
E Prajnadurbalam cha baladarsancvyapadesadarsitasefha-sain yat 
Ec rod Mauryam Brihadratham pipesha Pushyamitrah sváminam. 
Ex ed. Fuhrer p. 259; Parab's ed. p. 199). Andrya is translated as ‘low 
r v 
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"Harshacharita? of Bana, assassinated his Master, is revealed 
from several sources. According to Fanini,’ the affix az 
comes after the Sungas when the sense is a descendant of 
the family of Bharadvaja. He also mentions the other form 
Saungi. This family name occuring in the Vamsa Brahmana 
and in the .Asvalayana Srautasutva was associated with the 
ancient priestly families, suggesting that the Sungas were 
Brahmins. The Divyavadána? associates the founder of this 


5 family with the last Mauryan emperor. According to this 

: work, Sampadi, son of Kunala and grandson of Asoka, had Z 
A 2 son named Vrihaspati whose grandson was Pushyadharman 
1 father of FPushyamitra. That would remove Pushyamitra ; 


from Aśoka by six generations, covering a period of at least 
100-120 years. Actually the Suga monarch was separated 
from Agoka by less than fifty years. Further, there is no 
point in associating Pushyamitra with the Mauryan family 
when other sources call him a Brahmin, and the Sungas are 
mentioned as teachers in Vedic literature. His gotra, however, 
: has been a matter of disputation. 


According to Raychaudhuri,” the name of the family ; 
was Baimbika, as Agnimitra in the Malavikagnimilram calls y 
himself a Baimbika. The Baimbikayah are mentioned among [ 


born by Cowell and Thomas (translation p. 193). Jayaswal justified 
this act of the Mauryan General (JBCRS.1918. p. 260ff). It is translated 
in the lexicons as ‘not honourable’ (Monier Williams Dictionary. p. 28 | 
col. 3). In the context in which Bana enumerates cases of persons who 
paid for their weaknesses, it is conceivable that the act, however, treacher- 
ous, might have been justified in national interest. In the same reference : 
Chandragupta's murder of his own brother Ramagupta is also mentioned. 
A 6. Vikarna-Sungachchhalad Vatse-Bharadvajatrishu. IV .1.117. 
4 7. Madragarachchhaungayaner Madragarah Saunga@yanih (I Kh. Indis- 
5 che studien Iv. p. 38). 
i 8. Bharadvaj=agnivesy=arksha@ Sungah Saisirayah katah XII, 13.5. 
p 9. The Buddhist tradition from the Divyāvadāna (Cowell and Neil 
ü ed. p. 433) is noticed by several scholars. (Bournouf—Introduction du » 
Buddhisme p. 430). Przyluski La L’legend d'Asoka p. 90); Luders, Kalpa- 
namanditika p. 98. z 

10.* IC. III. pp. 739f. 

Al. Bakshinyam nama bimboshthi Baimbikanam kulavratam ‘Politics oo 
indeed O, Bimba-limbed ons is the family tradition of the descendants. of 
Bimbaka.’ (Act IV. verse 14). 
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ices the reference Y the € 
mig? who r the horse sacrilice, 
cenàni in the Harivarmisa who restored t Sides : 
cue the Baudhayana Srautasitra," the ne a 
gested that as the Baimbakayas are du ener 
pravaras and gotras of the list, pud W oe on 
Kasyapa and not a Bharadvaja. _Rayc naud! a er 
remarked, ?* that the dynastic designation Sunga is RT to 
Pushyamitra and his progeny only in the Puranas, a not in 
other works like the Divyavadana, and Malavikagnim! ra and 
hich notice the dynastic 
row. It is, therefore, proposed 


even in the Harshacharita of Bana w 
ion, involvi th 
revclution, involving the over opo 
have included under the name Sunga, 
of Pushyamitra which 


that the Puranas may ! 
iwo distinct groups of kings viz the line r 

dāsa and the real Sungas who 
referred to by Bāņa and in the 


the Kasyapas. He also not 


is styled Baimbika by Kāli 
succeeded this line, and are e 
Bhārhut inscription of Dhanabhüti. 


H. A. Shah tried to connect" 
thus associating the Sunga ruler with the Maurya family, but 
e the traditional account 


the conjecture lacks possibility despit 
in the Divyavadüna. H. S. Sastri associated'® the Sungas with 
those turbulent military spirits who had been driven away 
from Persia by the Greek conquest of that country. The 
second half of the name +mitra and that of all the members 
of the family suggest his Persian origin. 

Perusing the data from the different sources, the foreign 
origin of Pushyamitra is completely ruled out, and so also 
his relation with the later Mauryas. The word Baimbikas is 
translated as a ‘gallant lover’, and there is nothing to show 
that it was a proper name. The question of his identity with 
Bindusira or with the Baimbikayas of the KaSyapa gotra 
does not arise. In fact Patafijali also refers to Baimbakih," 
but it is associated with the Suhnga monarch whom Patafijali 

12. Bhavishyaparva. Ch II. verse 40. 

oes kaschit senünih ka$yapo dvijah 
5d mo d «:Kaliyuge punah doce GMT 
14. IC. VI. p. 410. x 


15. Proceedings Indian Oriental Congress— p z 
16. IHQ. VIII. p. 739. der ee m 
17. IV.1.97. p. 253. 


Baimbika with Bindusara, 
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quotes several times. It is suggested'* that Dhanadeva of the 
Ayodhya inscription who is described as a descendant of the 
Senapati (senapateh Pushyamitrasa shashthena) was apparently 
a Sunga. The relation between the Sunga Senapati and the 
Koáala dynasty founded by Müladeva is thus traced. 

There seems to be a general agreement regarding the 
Brahmanical ancestry of Sungas, despite the doubt created by 
the Divyüvadana tradition. A solitary scholar argued," though 
unconvincingly, that the Sungas were Kshatriyas. The Sunga- 
Bharadvaja gotra figures in a late record? and that probably 
rules out the asscciation of the Sungas with the KaSyapa gotra 
as proposed by Raychaudhury. 

Dynastic ‘History: The Puranas furnish more or less a 
uniform list of Sunga rulers along with the length of their reign. 
Slight variations are, however, noticed. Pargiter considered 
the variant readings in the Puranas, and the follwing table may 
be presented. 

1. Pushyamitra?— the Commander-in-chief and 
the uprooter of Brihadratha 36 years 


2. Agnimitra?— 8 years 
3. Vasujyeshtha**— 7 years 
4. Vasumitra?—— the commander of the forces 

defeating the Yavanas 10 years 
5. Andhraka*— 2 years 
6. Pulinda—*— 3 years 
7. Ghosha*'— 3 years 
8. Vajramitra?*— 9 years 
9. Bhagavata?? 32 years 
10. Devabhumi?— 10 years 


Total 120 years 


18. Comprehensive History of India (Co. H.I.) p. 96n. 

19. J. C. Ghosh IHQ XV. p. 629. 

20. -E.V. p. 68. It was suggested by Rapson that the association 
of the Bharadvaja with the Vithahavya (Vedic Index Il. p. 316 from 
whom the Vitihotras proBably derived their name sheds light on the 
home of the Sungas in the region of Vidisa (CHI. p. 518). 

21. Pushyamitras tu Senanir uddhritya vai Brihadratham karayish- 
yati vai rajyam sama shas'tin sad-aiva tu (Vayu 99.337—Ananadasram 
ed.). The reading of the Matsya Purana varies as regards the length of 
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EMT am one of Vishimnt mention the total Se as only 
Bo "This difference of eight to ten years, might partly 
LUN ting the fraction in individual reign as one full 
be due to counting ees accepted ancl 


1 " T t 
] ranic evidence maj 
ds signed to this dynasty of ten rulers. 
signe y 


H ^ rears e as 4 : í 

eriod of 112 years b 0 à ee 

The varjant readings in the Purāņas are also interesting in 

CU wavs. The absence of Pushyamitra $ name in the 

Bhagavata Purana, that of Agnimitra in Matsya, Sujyeshtha 
ò à ; 


year. 


NT 
i 


his reign (kürayishyati vai rüjyam shat-trimsali sama nripah) and not 


ixtv v s given in the Vayu Purana. : , 
EU a ch=ashtau bhavishyanti samanripah). This 
line is noticed only in the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas. The former 
as Pushpami instead of Agnimitra. * 

has CUN Hus Vasujveshthah sapta varshani vai nripah (Matsya). d 
The Vayu has lajjyestha (cf. Bhagavata), but it is Sujyeshtha in the : 
Brahmanda and Visnu Puranas. " 

24. Vasumitrah suto bhavyo varshani parthivah. There is no differ- 
ence in name or in the length of years. The Matsya has vai tatah instead H 
of Parthivah. 

25. tato'ndhrakah samedve tu bhavishyati sutas cha vai (Vayu). 
The name of this ruler varies according to different Puranas-Antaka | 
(Matsya) Bhadraka (Bhàgavata), Ardraka (Vishnu). The correct name || 
seems to be Andhraka, given in the Vayu Purana. All the Puranas assign i 
him a reign of only two years. 

26. bhavishyati samas tasmat tisra eva Pulindakāh (Vayu). In the 
Bkagavata Purana the last letter ka in the name is elided. The correct 
name is also given in the Vishnu Purana. 

27. raja Ghosha sutras ch=api varshani bhavita trayah (Vayu). 
Certain manuscripts quoted by Pargiter mention his name differently— 
Yomejha, Yomekha or Momegha which might be a misreadings for Ghosha 
mentioned in the Bha@gavata and Vishnw Puranas (Ghoshavasu). 

28  bhavilà Vajramitras tu sama raja punar bhavah (Matsya). The 
name is Vikramitra (Vayu) or Vajramitra (Bhagavata and Vishnu). The 
length of reign is 9 years (naval) though the word mentioned is bhavalt 
(Matsya) or punah (Vayu). 

29. dva-trimsat tu samabhagah tato nripah (Matsya). The Vayu 
Purana calls the ninth Sunga ruler Bhagavata (É. 341) which is supported 
by the Bhagavata and the Vishnu Puranas. e 
Aem rd ce B d NE ^ (Maya) 
ice e mot Li the [asperis E 

: : ishnu, name him Devabhümi, 
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for Vasujyeshtha in the Brahmanda and Vishnu, Andhraka 
spelt as Antaka in the Matsya, and Bhadraka and Ardraka in 
the Bhagavata and Vishnu Puranas respectively. The seventh 
culer is called by different names— Yomegha, Yomekha or 
Momekha. His name is, however, missing in the Matsya 
Purana. The last Sunga rulers—Vajramitra (Vikramamitra, 
according to the Bhagavata) and Devabhümi (Kshémabhimi 
according to the Vayu) do not present much difficulty. The 
identification of some of the later Sunga rulers with those of 
the Pabosa records or with the Mitra kings of the Panchala 


‘group, as proposed by some scholars would be considered later 


on in this chapter. 

The duration of this dynastic rule varies, though slightly, 
according to the different Puranas.” The total length of years, 
counting the individual reigns comes to 120 years, but accord- 
ing to the Vayu and Matsya Puranas it should be only 112 
years (Salam pirnam dasa dve cha). Some manuscripts of 
the Bhagavata and one of Vishnu confine the duration to 
only 110 years. This difference of eight years might be due 
to counting the fractional as one complete year for the indi- 
vidual reigns, with the result that the total length exceeds 


the actual one. The Pauranic evidence may, therefore, be: 


accepted, and a total period of 112 years be asigned to this 
family of ten rulers. 

Pushyamitra, The Brahmin Senapati, who slew his master, 
the last Mauryan Emperor Brihadratha, and reigned in his 
stead, accomplished his objective through a military coup d'état. 
According to Bana, Pushyamitra availed himself of a grand 
review of the army, and therein the Mauryan ruler, weak of 
intellect (prajfiádurbalam)?* was reft of his life. This event 


31. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 31. 


32. According to D. C. Sircar (JRAS. 1963 p. 19), pratijia-durbalam 
might be more intelligible than prajid-durbala meaning *weak in intelli- 


gence' ie, 'a foolish person’. Althcugh it is difficult to determine the- 


nature of the pratijna or promise, it might imply his earlier promise 


to defend his capital and his people against the foreigners which he failed 


to keep up* The result was his unpopularity with his subjects, and that 


was the reason why Pushyamitra so easily disposed of his master. We- 


have another instance also quoted by Bana, where the king paid for his 
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ast dynasty had rule 


years (sapla-trimsa ch-chatam pūrnam) 


ing C ia Maurya's accession? in c. 322 
Puranas. Placing Cen ay B.C. as the date of Push- 


i ‘urally arrive at C. us 
Bee a eee The succession of Pushyamitra, 


happened after the 1 


ramitra's accession to power. : 2m 
ie ite the tremendous nature of his deed, might have been 
p f the general feeling of dissatisfaction against 


the outcome O s m : E 
a last Mauryan rulers in general and Brihadratha in parti- 


Magadha witnessed the Yavana onslaught, bringing 
in its train misery to the people, and this probably went un- 
checked, or was feebly resisted. T he vast Mauryan empire 


of Chandragupta and Aéoka which included portions of eastern 
i the Yavana forces which were 


istan was overrun by i 
TOR the doors of Pataliputra. In illustrating the use 
of the imperfect tense for events of recent TUNE which 
the author had not witnessed but was capable of witnessing, 
Patafijali quotes the illustrations of the Yavana forces besieg- 


cular.” 


life by agreeing to make peace with the foreign invader at any cost 
(Ref. the case of Ramagupta. The Classical Age pp. 17-18). 


33, For the date of Chandragupta Maurya’s accession, see Smith 
(322 B.C. the event coinciding with the end of Macedonian authority 
EHI p. 124), Thomas (321 B.C. CHI p. 471); Hultzsch (320 B.C.) 
which Fleet had earlier proposed (CII. Vol. I. p. xxxv), Raychaudhuri 
(324 B.C. IC.II pp. 560ff; PHAI 5th ed. p. 295n). According to the late 
Calcutta Professor, this date accords with the testimony of Greek writers. 
The Jain tradition suggests 313 B.C. for his accession. (Bhattasali 
JRAS quoting Charpentier (IA 1914 pp. 119-20). This might refer io 
"his acquisition of Avanti (op. cit. p. 295n). It is assumed that Chandra- 
gupta carried on his war of independence during the two years 325-323 B.C. 
that intervened between the death of Philip, and that of Philip's master, 
Alexander. Thus Chandragupta's accession to sovereignty is dated in 
'323 B.C. (Co. HI. p. 5) Sten Konow quoting Jacobi, placed Chandra- 
gupta's accession in B.C. 312, and that of Pushyamitra in B.C. 204, 
while the rule of the latter king is stated to have come to an end in 
BC. 174 (AO. I. p. 34). 


34. Ref. No. 5. For the atrocities of the Yanavas in the Kali Age, 
‘see Pargiter, Dynasties p. 56 and note. They are described as adharmatalt. 
ka@mato, durücharah and are condemned for kifling women, children and 
cattle, and slaughtering one another. (stri-bala-go-vadhamn kritva hatvà 
ch=aiva parasparam). The evidence from the Puranas is onersided, and 
very probably biased, but the consequences following any foreign invasion 
are always disastrous for the local population. 
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ing Saketa (arunad-Yavanah Sdaketam) and Madhyamika 
(arunad-Y «vano Madhyamikam.)* n other words, the 
memory of the Yavana advance in Aryavarta was fresh in the 
mind of the Bhàshyaküra even though he had not actually 
seen the forces advancing. The evidence from the Maha- 
bhüshya is suggestive of the failure of the invasion or siege 
at both the places. Had the Yavanas succeeded in their 
attempt, the wording would have been ajayad and not arunad.*° 

The evidence from the Yuga Purana of the Gàárgi-SamAita 
is, however, suggestive of the Yavana forces reaching Fatali- 
putra, having occupied Saketa, (the country of) Pañchāla, 
and (the city of) Mathurā, and seizing it (Kusumdivaja) .* 
The remnant of the Mauryan empire lay prostrate before the 
Xavana forces. It is rather strange that the contemporary 
source is silent on the siege or occupation of the Mauryan 
capital by the ‘Greeks. Probably Patafijali was conscious of 
his limitations, and so he avoided all references to the siege 
of Pataliputra. 

It appears that the invasion referred to by Patafijali and 
in the Yuga-Purana of the Gargi-Samhita was the earlier one, 
which probably took place during the last days of the Mauryan 
dynasty. The Yavanas came when the political condition in 
Northern India was insecure for want of a strong power. 
Disintegration and disunion only smoothened their way for 
a wide and successful forays in the Gangetic valley. Internal 
conditions at home, however, offered obvious obstacles to 


35. Ilf.2.111. p. 119.5. 

36. Compare the example ajayad Gupto Hunam for the use of the 
imperfect in Sanskrit given by Vasurata in his vrilli (gloss.) on Chandra- 
gomin's Chandravyakarana (quoted from Dhruva, op. cit. p. 33n 22). 

37. Tatah Séketam=akramya Penchalan-Mathuram tatha; Yavane 
dushta-vikrantah prapsyanti Kusumdhvajem. tatah Pushpapure prapte 
kardame prathite hite, akula vishayah sarve bhavishyanti na samsayan; 
Sastra-druma mahd-yuddham tad — bhavishyati paschimam. 11-22-26. 

According to some scholars, it was not the Yavanas who conquered 
Mathura and Panchala, and together with the Yavanas attacked Saketa 
and proceeded to Kusumdhvaja (identified with Pataliputra (Narain, 
op. cit. pp. 82-3; 174; R. C. Majumdar. JNSI.XXII.1960 p. 51). The 
former suggests that there was only one Greek raid upon Saketa and 
Magadha, and that took place during the last years of the reign of 
Pushyamitra about 150 B.C. 
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i edt was the return to their 
permanent annexation. The a Meine to the Yuga 
homeland with the En ee os rU EN 
es E Rm "destructive, was the cause Qu their 
Hs DUE ; thyadese pi Yavana na te sthasyanti durmadah 
b EL o sammardi yuddham paramadàrunam) +$ 
Eee d the Yavana ruler who proceeded as as Po 
putra, and the duration of the Yavana stay have = a ^ 
ot consideration and speculation to à certain his - » S. E 
ing to Tarn the Greek sources taken toget ec the 
conquest of Northern India to three men: Demetr A. pollo- 
dotus and Menander. He suggests that there were two lines i 
of advance, one Was of Menander's and the other Jes shared i 
by Demetrius and Apollodotus. Demetrius Was responsible 
for the conquest of Sind,” while Menander's advance to the 
south-east is both from the Greek and the Indian side. H 


38. op. cit. 11-42-33. Pushyamitra's name also figures in the same — 
reference. Subsequent to the destruction of the Yavanas in that civil 
war seven powerful princes in the country with Sakala as capital would 
take up cudgels against Magadha. Warring with Pushyamitra all these 
kings and their followers would perish in battle ( Pushyamitrena te sarve 
rajanah kritavigrahah ksayam yüsyanti yuddhena tat=esham a$rito. janaj) 
Dhruva op. cit. 11 51-52). It is uncertain if this event connected with 
the clash between the Yavana and the Sunga forces be dated in the latter 
part of Pushyamitra's reign, or these were different episodes of several 
Greek rulers under a suzerain. The line following refers to Pushyamitra’s 
rule over the land of the Madras (tada Madr=akhye dese Pushyamitra 
praíüsati) 11.83). If all thes? episodes were connected with one event 
then the military coup d'état in Magadha synchronised with the Yavana 
invasion, and Pushyamitra succeeded in driving the Yavanas from the 
Indo-Gangetic plain and.in this enterprise, the civil war at home was iy 
a contributory factor. The Sunga empire seems to have extended as far i 
as the land of the Madras. This contention appears to be problematic, 
based on evidence of a dubious character. 

29. op. cit. p. 141. 

40. According to Tarn (op. cit. p. 142) Demetrius himself! was 
responsible for the conquest of Sind. It is suggested that Patanjali 
E c at ee among the Sauviras, founded by Dattamitra, 
eae e re eae as king of the Yavanas and the 
P In cane A emetrius. The existence of this Demetrius 
Bagchi eterested thatathe sto ops Nasik cave inserirti ON 
the Divyüvadüna may Sd OO T Krimisa, the Yaksha, as narrated in 

y contain an allusion to Demetrius’s conquest in 
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Apollodotus, as quoted by Strabo, mentions that the Greeks 
conquered more of India than the Macedonians (Alexander) 
had done, and they became masters of the Indians; they over- 
threw more peoples than Alexander had done, most of all 
Menander, some himself and some Demetrius. It is further 
pointed out by Strabo that those who came after Alexander 


advanced beyond the Hypanis to the Ganges and Palibothra.** 


Thus, the advance of the Greeks from the Greek and the 
Indian sources, as far as Pataliputra may be assumed as 
correct, but the absence of coins of Demetrius beyond the 
Indus might imply that the Greek advance was hardly a 


.conquest in the ordinary sense of the word. It is suggested 


by some scholars that the Greek kings were condottiere and 


their conquests raids. 
The main question for consideration is: can the credit 


India (IHQ.XXII. pp. 81ff). The question of Demetrius’s conquest of 
Sind has, however, been discussed by several scholars. (R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Collected works Vol. Y. pp. 11ff, 176; D. R. Bhandarkar. I.A. 1911. p. 12: 
The Age of Imperial Unity p. 107; Tarn: op. cit. pp. 142, 257.558; 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 382; Narain: op. cit. p. 39) Johnston proposed 
that there was no proof for the equation of Dattamitra mentioned in the 
“Mahabharata with Demetrius. (JRAS. 1939 pp. 217ff; 1940 p. 189), and 
Tarn withdrew his original conclusions. The passage from the Mahabharata 
referring to a Yavanadhipa and Dattamitra is excluded from the Poona 
.edition, though it figures in the Appendix. Vol. I Appendix I text 88 
pp. 927-9. 

41. XIL.xi.l. McCrindle India in classical literature The original 
passage runs as follows: ‘The Greeks who occasioned its ( Bactria's) 
revolt became so powerful by means of its fertility and advantages of 
-the country that they became masters of Ariana and India, according to 
Apollodotus of Artemita. Their chiefs, particularly Menander (if he 
really crossed the Hypanis to the east and reached Isamus) conquered 
more nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly by 
"Menander, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthydemos, king of the Bactrians. 
They got possession not only of Patalene, but of the kingdom of Sarostus, 
-and Sigerdis which constitute the remainder of the coast. (See also 
‘Strabo. XV.1.3—McCrindle ibid. p. 7). 

42. XV.1.27. McCrindle. op. cit. p. 32. 

43. ,Narain quotes Marshall’s report suggesting that out of 519 coins 
discoyered in the Taxila excavation, there is only one copper coin with 
the trident@bearing the name of Demetrius (Taxila Vol. IL p. 798), which 
-probably belongs to the other Demetrius. There are other places in 
tGandhàra in which numberless coins of Indo-Greek rulers, even of those 
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as Pataliputra be ascribed to. 
to both? The evidence from the 
a whole, or it be totally 


that the Yavanas besieged 


Yavana advance as fas 


for i 
Menander, of 


Demetrius or to € 
TTia has to be accepted v 
rejected on this point. it Uude Ee y Patatja s 
Saketa ani ees B e omo teed inthe Yum 
neat pe we have also to presume en they e 
with the lightning speed with which they had come, mw 
of trouble at home. Patanjali seems to have ignored the 
sieging ataliputra, but he 1s ver 
Senn + ee and Madhyamika (aruņad ), and Hk their 
conquest (ajayat). It can rightly be suggested that the Greek 
advance was in two directions—directly towards Ayodhya and 
then on to Pataliputa in the south-east, while the second one 
was towards Chittor, very probably under different comman- 
ders. If the advance towards the east was undertaken by 
Menander and that too in his capacity as king, there was 
no point in his sudden retreat because his capital was Sakala 
(Sialkot) nearer to both the places in northern India. Deme- 
trius had his capital at Euthydemia, founded by his father at 


Sirkap in Taxila, as suggested by Tarn." When the trouble: 


from Eucratides brew up, he had reason to return back with 
speed. The political condition in homeland, the cause of retreat, 
favours Demetrius’s claim, leaving aside other factors, to lay 
siege to cities in northern India, as noticed in the classical 


and Indian sources. Narain presumes'^ that the lines refer: 


to the mutual feud which resulted in a deadly war between 
the invaders who participated in the attack on Pataliputra. 


This might be a weak excuse for the retreat which no body: 


who probably did not rule there, have been found, but none of Demetrius I 
(Indo-Greeks p. 31). 
4. Tarn: op. cit. p. 146. 


45. ibid. p. 247. The Saggala of Arrian (V. 22) and Saggala whem 


Ptolemy (VII.1.46) speaks of Sagala and Euthydemia may denote the 
same locality, and may be identified with the, ancient town of Sakala 
(Pali Ságala) modern Sialkot. It was proposed by Boyer that the 


town of Euthydemia was founded by Demetrius to commemorate, his: 


father's memory. This suggestion was accepted by scholars (CH& I p 446), 


but rejected by Tarn on both historical and textual grounds (op. cit: 


pp 247-8. 486-7) see also Co.H.I. p 152. 
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questions. In earlier instances," as for example, in the retreat 
of Alexander, and also that of Seleukos, we find the political 
factor and the trouble at home involving the trial of strength, 
as the cause of their retreat. Demetrius was definitely earlier 
than Menander. According to Justin, Eucratides carried on 
several wars with great spirit, and though much reduced his 


losses in them, yet when he was besieged by Demetrius, king 


of the Indians with a garrison of only three hundred soldiers, 
he repulsed, by continual sallies, a large force of sixty thousand. 
The passage does not specifically mention Demetrius as son 
of Euthydemos, the point considerably stressed by Narain,” 
the epithet King of the Indians, is considered as decisive in 
his identification with the Great Demetrius. It may be sug- 
gested that the invasion noticed by Patanjali, resulting in 
the siege of Saketa and Madhyamika, and that of Pataliputra 
according to the Yuga-Purana of the Gargi-Samhita, was under- 
taken by Demetrius. There was no permanent conquest and 
the invaders retreated with an equally swift speed. This event 
seems to have happened during the last days of the Mauryan 
dynasty under Brihadratha. Pushyamitra Sunga, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, availed of this opportunity, slew his master, 
and reigned in his stead. He did not assume the title of the 
Emperor, but he performed the horse sacrifice which had been 


46. op. cit. p. 179. 

47. According to Plutarch, the battle with Porus depressed the spirits 
of the Macedonians and made them very unwilling to advance further 
into India. Moreover, they were afraid of the Gangardae and the Prasii 
(Raychaudhuri op. cit. p. 261). Both Justin and Plutarch furnish details 
regarding Seleukos coming to understanding with Chandragupta, the 
former proceeding to join the war against Antigonos (ibid. p. 272). 

48. Xli.6; Narain, op. cit. p. 34. 

49. K. P. Jayaswal restored the letters after Yavanraja in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. He read the letters as Dimita 
(JBORS.XIII.2 p. 27) identified by him with Demetrius, which was 
accepted by Banerji (ibid. p. 221), and Sten Konow (AO.I. p. 27). 
According to Barua, the inscription contains no statement as to the Greek 
king Dirgita-Demetrius, retracing with his troops and transport to abandon 
Mathwrà. Further there is no reference to Yavanaraja, far from mention- 
ing his name— (Old Brahmi inscriptions p. xii). Tarn conjectures that 
the deciphermement affords no firm ground to the historian (op. cit. 
p. 459). z 
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in abeyance to vindicate his S 
Ayodhya inscription, Pushyamit’ osaladhipena nw hN 
formance of two Le A dr Patafijali also mem 
ee OTe stormed for Pushyamitra (tha Pushya. 
Bw "ydjayámah) * There could not be à eh befitting 
occasion for the performance of this sacrifice than the retreat 
of the Yavanas and the Senapati’s assumption of power in 
Magadha. The second sacrifice must be the one referred 
to in the Málavikagnimitran of Kalidasa, which was to com- 
memorate his victory over the Yavanas. it 
The Vidarbha Affair: The only reference to this incident 
is afforded by the drama of Kālidāsa, written about six 
hundred years later. Its evidentiary value need not be ques- 
tioned, and the event described by Kalidasa appears to be 
natural in sequence. As Pushyamitra hed imprisoned a 
rother-in-law of Yajfiasena who was a sachiva of the late 
Mauryan emperor at Pataliputra, he, in turn, put in prison 
Madhavasena, the righiful heir to the Vidarbha throne. This 
happened when the latter was crossing the frontier along with 
his younger sister Malavika who was betrothed to Agnimitra, 
Pushyamitra's son and Viceroy at Vidisa. The Suüga prince 
described in this drama as Rajan, took up cudgels against 
Yajüasena, flouting the condition imposed by the latter for 
the simultaneous release of his brother-in-law at Pàataliputra." 


50. EI.XX. p. 54. 

51. III.2.123 p. 124.4. 

52. Keith, Sanskrit Drama pp. 147ff. It is supposed to be the first 
dramatic work of Kālidāsa (Keith, JRAS. 1909 pp. 433ff; Bloch, ZDMG 


LXII. 671ff; Konow, Indische Drama p. 59ff). Vidarbha corresponding : 


to modern Berar is referred to in this dama as a new kingdom established 
not long ago (achiradhishthité) and the king is described as not having 
taken roots in the heart of his subjects (rajyah Satru prakritishu arüddha- 
Hla and so his destruction was easy like a tree which is unsteady, 
DS ie eae only lately planted (nava samarohana Sithilas tarut 
in the letter ien urn a ae i Ae aas of ther tro cor 
eod y the Vidarbha king who addresses Agnimitea as his 
D ae ea vimwücchali yadi püjyah samyatam mama 
ALS CM lavasenas tato maya bandhanat sadyah (Act 1.7). 

ggestion of some matrimonial relation between the Mauryas 
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He exhibited his power and prestige. The Sunga army pro- 


ceeded as far as Varada (modern Warda) and Yajnasena 


submitted. The kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between 
the two rival cousins, the river Varada forming the boundary 
between the two parts. This naturally extended the: influence 
of the $ungas to the south of the river Narmada.” 

Clash with the Yavanas and the second sacrifice: The 
Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva and the evidence from the 
Malavikügnimitranr* point to the performance of the horse 
sacrifice by the Sunga monarch which, according to the earlier 
evidence was the second one. Patafijali in his comment on 


and the Vidarbha family, or, as supposed by Raychaudhuri, in the 
Mauryan Court there were two parties or factions, one headed by the 
kings Minister, and the other by his general. The ministers partisan 
was appointed governor of Vidarbha, while the general's son, Agnimitra 
got the vice-royalty of Vidisa when the General organised the Coup d étal 
by killing the Mauryan emperor and imprisoning the minister Yajnasena 
declared his independence and entered into hostile relations with the 
.usurping family (PHAI. p. 236ff.) 
54. dvidha vibhaktam $riyem udahantau 

dhuram rathasvav iva samgrahiluh 

tau sthasyatas te nripatir nidese 

parasparavagraha nirvikarau (Act V, 14). 

The release of the Mauryan sachiva was not a condition precedent 
-to the truce, but, as we find later in the drama itself, he was released 
when the good news about the success of Vasumitra, grandson of Pushya- 
mitra was received by his father Agnimitra and a general amnesty was 
granted (yajnasenasyalam urarikritya muchyantàm (mochyatam) sarve 
bandhanstha (Act V. p. 101). 

55. It was suggested by L. D. Barnett that Yajüasena was a feuda- 
tory of the Andhras, but it is clear from the drama that there was no 
aid given to him from any quarter, so either Barnett's assumption is 
wrong, or the Andhra ruler was not in a position to come to his feudatory's 
aid. According to Rapson (CHI p. 532) Ujjain was lost to the Andhra 
monarch Satakarni I. This assumption is based on the coins of Malwa 
fabric bearing the name Sata identified by him with Satakarni whose coins, 
however, show the full legend raño siri Sadavahanas (JNSI.VII. p. 1). 
The inscription of queen Nayanika does not attribute the conquest of 
Avanti io Sdtakarni I. The Jain tradition as preserved by Merutunga 
counts Fushyamitra amongst the rulers of Avanti and assigns him a 
reign of 30 years in this region. The Jain gathas mention Balamita and 
Bhanumita as successors of Pushyamitra in Avanti. Thus, an Andhra 
‘Sunga conflict at this stage is ruled out. (Co.HI pp. $7-98). 

~ 56. op cit. : 
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Panini HI.2.123, while quoting the Varttika of Katyayana 
which enjoins the use of lat to denote an action or under- 
taking which has begun but not finished, quotes as an example 
here we dwell (iha vasamah), here we perform the sacrifice 
instituted by Pushyamitra (iha Pushyamitram Yàjayamah) ^ 
It is not certain if Patafijali refers to the first or the second 
horse sacrifice in his comment. Kalidasa's reference to the 
performance of the horse sacrifice is in sequence with the 
victory of the Sunga forces over those of the Yavanas. That 
this event happened in the last years of Pushyamitra's reign. 
is evident from the fact that the feat was accomplished by 
Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra. In his letter the aged father 
pleads for the removal of distrust and anger in the mind of 
his son, and asks him to join the festivities along with his 
two queens. This must be the second Yavana invasion, under- 
taken this time by Menander. Apollodorus? actually refers 
to two such invasions. Since Menander's coins have been 
found as far as Yamuna," and he is better known in Indian 


57. dp. cit. 

58. Strabo XI-516. 

59. NC. 1872 p. 159; IA.XXXIIL. p. 217. 

60. According to A. K. Narain, Tarn's theory about Menander's 
conquest of mid-India has no basis to stand upon, and he doubts whether 
Menander made any conquest in the east beyond the Jhelum. There was 
only one invasion of the Greeks, of the nature of a raid in course of which: 
they might have reached Pàtaliputra, but there was no conquest (The 
Indo-Greeks pp. 50ff). See also R. C. Majumdar: JNSI. Vol. XXII. 
p. 51). Scholars have doubted Cunningham's suggestion that the battle 
between the Yavana and the Sunga forces, as mentioned by Kalidasa, took 
place on the bank of Kali Sindhu, a tributary of the Chambal, but on 
the Indus itself. (See B. S. Upadhaya, JBHU. 1942 p. 171íf), also 
Majumdar IHQ. I. p. 264). According to Tarn, the territory of Menander 
extended upto the Sindh, a tributary of the Chambal, and Vasumitra, 
who was guarding the horse, came to the south bank of the Sindhu and 
had a brush with some Yavana cavalry who were patrolling the 
northern bank (Tarn- op. cit. p. 228). One has to consider the avail- 
able evidence, not in pieces, but as a collective whole. Menander’s status. 
ds a ruler at Sagala is not denied by any scholar, but the location of 
his capital is a matter of disputation (Narain: Indo Greeks-Appendix III). 
According to him, Sagala of the Milindapasha and Sakala, the town of 
oe ee country are not necessarily identical (p. 172), but it should 

: n : pru The western limit of Pushyamitra's empire is not certain- 
yavadana records the story of his proceeding to the north-west 
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history than Demetrius, it is quite likely that with his capital 
at Sagala, he may have tried to measure strength with the 
éunga monarch. The sacrifice mentioned by Kalidasa in 
his drama definitely appears to be the second one performed by 
the Sunga monarch Pushyamitra after the defeat of the Yavana 
forces which appear to be under the command of Menander.” 
Pushyamitra had good grounds to patch up differences with 
his eldest son Agnimitra, for the victory was achieved by his 
own son, and the invitation to attend the ceremony along 
with the queens was in consonance with the desire of the 
aged father to mend matters with his son. 

The supposed invasion of King Kharavela: The Hathi 
gumpha inscription has baffled historians for a long time. It 
is supposed to furnish some information on the retreat of the 


as far as Sakala (Sialkot) and even beyond and tormenting the Buddhists. 
The substance of this story is traced in the ManjuSrimilakalpa and the 
campaign of the Sunga ruler in the north-west is taken as an historical 
fact. (IHQ. XXII. ib. 928). This story is not devoid of truth according 
to Tarn (op. cit. p. 177). In the maze of these conjectures, it is difficult 
to deny the clash between the two ruling powers; and it is more likely 
that Menanders forces might have come into clash with those of the 
Sungas near Kali Sindhu and were defeated, rather than on the bank 
of the Sindhu in the heart of the Yavana kingdom, where they were 
naturally expected to be in a more formidable position. That accounts 
for the absence of any hoard of Menander's coin east of the Jhelum, 
but the coins were found as far as Yamuna. (NC. 1872 p. 159; JA. XXXIII. 
1907 p. 217). 

61. K. P. Jayaswal suggested that Pushyamitra performed the second 
horse sacrifice to vindicate his position after he had suffered humiliation 
at the hands of Kharavela (JBORS.X. p. 205). According to Ray 
Chaudhuri, the two horse sacrifices were performed after the victorious 
wars with Vidarbha and the Yavanas (PHAI. 3rd ed. p. 267). D. R. 
Bhandarkar presupposed that the first Agvamedha sacrifice coincided 
with the besiege of Saketa and Madhyamika, and the second invasion 
seems to be adverted to in the Yuga-Purana of the Gargi Samhita (IC.1. 
p. 279). As regards the second one, he pointed out that after the western 
most part of the Aryavarta was seized upon and annexed to the Greek 
kingdom of Menander, when things had settled down, Pushyamitra, 
despite tke loss of a small territory, celebrated the Asvamedhe yajna which 
appeawdsto be the same as referred to by Kalidasa in his Malavikagni- 
mitram. Tt®was suggested by Dr. Majumdar that the performance of 
horse sacrifice was to establish his claim to the Magadhan throne both 
as a de facto and a de jure ruler. (IHQ.I. p. 91). Probably this might 
be with reference to the first one. 
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refers to the defeat of the king of. 


Magadha. Some scholars have worked out the meo M 
ween Pushyamitra and this ruler of Kalinga on the asis of 
the data from this inscription. The first passage parand d 
sathi vasa sate raja Muriya kale vochchine—was construed by 
Bhagwan Lal Indraji®* to mean the eighth year In which 
Asoka conquered Kalinga and when this era was possibly 
founded. It corresponds to B.C. 255 and, therefore, the date 
in the inscription when Kharavela did certain works in the 
Udaigiri caves in 165 Maurya or B.C. 165=90 B.C. As this 
is the thirteenth year of Kháravela's accession, 103 B.C. be 
taken as the year of his accession. Bühler,” adopting Indraji's 
views regarding the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign cor- 
responding to the 165th year of the Mauryan era, beginning 
with the coronation of Chandragupta between 322-312 B.C. 
places Kharavela’s accession between 170 and 160 B.C. 
According to Fleet, the passage nowhere refers to any 
date. Panamtariya could not mean ‘sixty five’. It represents 
sanskrit Prajnaptarya, and vochchine or vochchimme could 
not correspond to sanskrit vichchina but is the well-known 
Jain technical term Vochchinna=V yavachchinnani applied to 
sacred texts which have been cut off, interrupted or neglected. 
The use of this term prohibits the reference to any date in 
the record. This contention of Fleet was endorsed by Lüders? 4 
and Charpentier,* but Banerji and Jayaswal“ supported i 
Bhagwan Lal Indraji with differences in reading. The last | 
two were also supported by Smith, Dubrevil^ and Aiyar*? i 
but opposed by Majumdar“ and R. P. Chanda** on the ground i 
that Kharavela being a Cheta, could not naturally be expected | 


Yavanas, but it definitely 


62. Congress de Leyden, 1883 IIl p. 135. i 
63. ELIL p. 88. | 
64. JRAS. 1910 p. 242. ; 
65, El. X Appendix p. 160-1. No. 1345. | 
66. IA. 1914. p. 17 on. 
67. JBORS III p. 425ff and subse 4 
b quent references. 
l 68. JRAS. 1918 p. 543f; 1919 p. 399. y 
—_ 69. Ancient History of the Deccan, 1920 p. 12 * 
70. IA. 1920 p. 43ff. i 
f 71. IA. 1918 p. 223f; 1919 p. 187íf. 
72. IA. 1919 p. 214f, JRAS 1919 p. 395f. 
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to have used the Mauryan era,” and that palaeographic con- 
siderations point to the first half of the first century B.C. 
as Kharavelas’ date. The sculptural piece of evidence, as 
pointed out by Marshall;* belongs to a considerably late 
eriod. 

The other passage supposed to furnish some date lined 
which reads as—Parichame cha dani Nandaraja-ti-vasa-sata 
oghattitam. Tamasuliya vaia panadim nagaram payesayali (.) 
sata (saha)sehi cha (khana) pa (yati). The expression ti- 
yasa-sata may mean 168 years or 300 years alter Nandaraja 
king Nanda. According to Jayaswal;^ it should mean 300 1 
years, and he placed Khüravela and Pushyamitra three cen- 1 
turies after Nandaraja whom he identifed with Nandavar- 
dhana. Raychaudhuri“? objected to this identification on the 
ground that Nandavardhana or Nandivardhana was a Saiśu- 
nāga king and the Saiśunāgis do not appear to have done 
anything in Kalinga. This Nandaraja should be identified 
with Mahapadma or one of his son, as the conqueror of 
Kalinga. Taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 300 years it is easy to 
conclude that the rise of Kharavela probably synchronises with 
the fall of the Sunga dynasty and the consequent weakening 
of the Magadhan power. 

Barua objected to the identification of Nandaraja in 
view of the conclusive statements from the ASokan Rock Edict 
| IIL—which credits the Mauryan ruler as the first amongst the 
| Indian kings after the death of the Buddha to conquer the 
unconquered land of Kalinga (avijitam vijinitum). He sug- 
gested two alternatives:—either identify Nandaraja with Asoka 
| and assign Kharavela’s accession to the second quarter of 
| the Ist century A.D. by interpreting /i-vasa-sata to mean 300 
i years; or with Siáunandi or yasonandi who snatched away 
| Vidisa from the Sunga dominions at the fall of the Sunga 
: power, and assign Kharavela’s accession in the second quarter 


73. Sten Konow. also contended that king Kharavela, who was not 
Maurya, would not date fis epigraph in the Mauryan era, the less so 
because the rule of the Mauryas ceased by that time. (op. cit. p. 17). 


74. CHW.I. p. 624f; 638f. >= 

i 75. JBORS.XIIL p. 253. 

| 76. PHAI—2rd ed. p. 257. T 
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of the lst century A.D. interpreting ti-vasa-sata 1n the sense 
of 103 years. M 

Neither the identification of the ruler, nor EE s E 
'tion of the expression mentioned above, either from e 


of Mahapadma Nanda of from the accession of Chandragupta 


as 300 or 103 years, make the Kalinga hero the ont N 
ai Pushyamitra Sunga. The identification of Ba wee unn ra- 
Brihaspatimitra with Pushyamitra rests on the flimsiest x ound 
of Brihaspati being the regent of the Nakshatra or zodiacal 


or the crab. Further, the palaeography of the Hāthīgumphā 
record points to its late character. A number of letters with 
thick-headed vertical or serif ka with the lower part of the 
vertical prolonged invariable round ga; chha of the butterfly 
type with two loops, and ża having in most cases rounded 
lower part, help us in determining the appropriate age of this 
record. According to R. P. Chanda, the Hathigumpha in- 
Besnager Garuda pillar inscriptions, but is posterior to the 
Bhàrhut Torana Inscription and the Nanaghat inscription of 
the Andhra king Siri Satakarni I. 


The evidence from the coins rules out the possibility of 
identifying Bahasatimitra with Pushyamitra. The coins of 
the latter have not been found, while those of the former ate 


closely connected, according to Allan, with the coins of Agni- 


mitra (Agimita) and Jyeshthamitra (Jethamitara). He has 
pointed? out that Brihaspatimitra (evidently of this group) 
is mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription, while the epigra- 
phy of the Pabhosa inscription agrees very well with that of 
Brihaspatimitra IIs coins. It appears probable that the 
person issuing coins was different from the one defeated by 
Kharavela; and it is certain that the latter cannot be identi- 
fied with Pushyamitra. This fact is supported from different 
stand-points. Even the reading ‘Bahasatimitra’ in the record 
.of Kharavela is impossible. The only certain reading ts baku, 
and it might not be suggestive of a proper name; and so also 


78. IHQ.V. p. 599. 


79. Catalogue of coins of Ancient India, p. xcvi. 
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4s the reading of the preceding words as magadham cha vāja- 
jam. The equation Pushy4a=Brihaspati is equally ridiculous. 

Pushyamitra's empire: The extent of Pushyamitra's 
empire is rather uncertain, since the coins of this Sunga ruler 
have not been found. The Ayodhya inscription and the evid- 
ence from the Malavikügnimilram suggest that it definitely 
extended upto Ayodhya and Vidisa, probably further west as 
-well. It is proposed?" that soon after the defeat of Menander's 
advance columns on the Indus, he launched a vigorous attack 
and pushed on to the banks of the Ràvi. According to the 
text of the Yuga-Purana as amended by Dhruva,“ Pushya- 
mitra is said to have waged war against the Greek ruler of 
Sákala for the sake of beautiful women, and he died fighting. 
It was suggested by Rapson** that Sákala was wrested by 
Menander perhaps during Pushyamitra's life time. The Div- 
yàavadana refers? to the Brahmin Sunga marching out with 
a fourfold army destroying stüpas, burning monasteries and 
killing monks, as far as Sakala, where he announced a reward 
of one hundred dinars for killing one bhikshu. This evidence, 
is, however, partial and uncorroborated, there seems little sub- 
stance in the story of the Suhga monarch's exhuberance for 
his ancestral faith at the cost of Buddhism, in view of a 
number of additions to the beautiful railings at Bharhut done 
in this period. It may be suggested that the Sunga monarch's 
empire extended upto east Punjab, abutting on the dominions 
of his Greek contemporary. In the south it reached as far 
as Berar though the actual extent might not have been beyond 
Vidisa. 

Pushyamitra’s Successors: The Puranas attribute to the 
founder of this dynasty a reign of 36 years," and it is now 


$0. CoHI. p. 98. - 
81. JBORS XVI pp. 18ff. 
82. CHLI. p. 519. 
83. Cowell & Neill p. xxix. 

. Pushyamitra, according to the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas 
is assigned a rule of 60 years. This might include the first period when 
he was Mauryan Viceroy at Vidisa, and the second one as the de facto 
and de jure ruler. (Majumdar THQ.I. p. 91ff). According to Sten 
Konow, Pushyamitra ruled for 30 years in Malwa, and 6 years in Magadha. 
(AQ.I, Co.H.1. p. 100n). 
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ed that it ended in 148 B.C., and he was suc- 


mitra. The Matsya and Vayu Puranas have 


: i: NE “cessor. e two lines from 
instead ar a ome dum beer which was 
se Puranas is ; 
s into consideration by. Jayaswal. nr to conl 
liypothesis,*° Pushyamitra divided his empire in Mor king- 
doms, as he interpreted kārayishatı vat rüjyam, an 2. sons. 
ruled jointly (Pushyamitra-sutas-ch-ash{au _bhavis LED 
sama nripüh). It is further implied that Vasujyeshtha EUER 
Sujyeshtha was the eldest. The absence of Agnimitra s name 
is conspicuous. It can be conjectured that Pushyamitra had 
two sons—Vasujyeshtha and Agnimitra, the former as the 
elder one was staying in the capital at Pataliputra as the 
heir apparent, while Agnimitra was the Viceroy at Vidisa. 
The fraternal jealousy, SO common among the princes, might 
have been the cause of Agnimitra’s anger which the aged 
father asks his son to shake off in his letter to him in the 
Malavikagnimitram. To compose the differences, Agnimitra’s 

son Vasumitra was appointed commander of the forces. 

It appears probable that after Pushyamitra's death, his 
sons Vasujyeshtha and Agnimitra ruled concurrently, the 
former with his capital at Pataliputra and the latter at Vidisa. 
According to the Vishnu Purana, Vasumitra was the son of 
Sujyeshtha which might be another name of Vasujyestha, 1 
also corroborated by Vayu Purana’ (though in the Matsya | 


generally accept 
ceeded by Agni 


it is tathà and not suta). This contradicts the evidence fur- 
nished by the drama of Kālidāsa. That would mean that 


either we identify Agnimitra with Sujyeshtha-Vasujyeshtha, i 
| disturbing, of course, the chronological list, or accept the | 
à - reading of the Matsya Purana, distinguishing the two. It i 


would be advisable to presume that the two brothers ruled | 
at the same time, and Vasujyeshtha probably died issueless, 
so the nephew succeeded his uncle at Pataliputra. After his 


£5. JBORS.X. r 202ff & XV p. 583. e 

86. Pargiter noticed another form kārishyati in a manuscript, * (ME. 
i Jmt. op. cil. p. 31n.6) denoting plai í e 
= seme ne g plain future rather than ¢ausative. 
di ama sian s for ‘years’ and not ‘equal’, and ash{tha evidently means ‘eight 
H and not eight sons, as proposed by Jayaswal. 

. 87. Wilson. IV. p. 24. 
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father Agnimitra’s death, the two wings of the Sunga empire 
were united under one sovereign—Vasumitra. There is no 
indication of joint rule, as suggested by Jayaswal. He con- 
tended that Suganam raje in the Bharhut inscription of 
Dhanabhüti was suggestive of ‘the rule of the Sungas’, as it 
was used in the genitive plural. In the absence of any evid- 
ence to warrant this suggestion, the expression appears to be 
very common, referring probably to the empire of the Sungas. 
Further, there is no ground for associating Dhanabhüti and his 
record to Pushyamitra and his times. 

Nothing is known about Vasujyeshtha,** but about Agnimi- 
mitra it is suggested by some scholars? that he should be identi- 
fed with the one whose coins bearing the legend Agnimitrasa in 
Brahmi characters of the second century B.C. have been found 
at various places in Pafichala. It would be dangerous to asso- 
ciate the Sunga rulers of the Pauranic lists with any local rulers 
of Pafichala or Kausambi for name sake. It was, however, 
suggested by Raychaudhuri” that several names could not be 


88. It is suggested that the correct form is Sujyeshtha, and the variant 
Vasujyeshtha is due to the confusion between cha and va which are alike 
in Gupta script (Co H.I. p. 100 & n.) 

89. Cunningham doubted the identity of the Parichala ruler with 
the Sunga monarch, and suggested that he probably belonged to 2 local 
dynasty of northern Pañchāla, because he alone agrees with the Pauranic 
lists and not of others. Secondly, the circulation of his coins was confined 
within the limits of northern Panchala. (Coins of Ancient India, p.xcvi). 
Rivett Carnac (JASB.1880 pp. 21ff), Jayaswal (JBORS.III. pp. 477), and 
others suggested that, besides Agnimitra a few more could be identified, 
as for example, Sujyeshtha or Vasujyeshtha with Jethamitra; Ghoshamitra, 
Bhadraghosha, and Bhümimitra with the Kanva king of that name. 
Recently T. P. Bhatiacharya also made an attempt to corelate the kings 
bearing the title Mitra whose coins have been found at various places, in 
Northern India, without adding any new evidence (JBORS. XXXV-1947 
pp. 47ff). Numismatics, however, are reluctant to atiribute these local coins 
to Agnimitra (Allan, Cal. coins of Ancient India pp. cxx, xxi). 

00. PHAI. 3rd ed. p.297. Names of two Mitra kings—Bhanumitra 
and Indramitra are recorded on two rail pillars at Bodh-Gaya as well as 
on cond discovered at Mathura and Pafichala. (CHI.1 p. 526). Accord- 
ing to Rapgon, Brahmamitra was probably a contemporary of king Indra- 
mitra of Ahichatra, for both names are noticed on the reiling pillars at 
Bodh-Gaya, assigned on palaeographic grounds to the earliest part of the 
first century B.C. (ibid). 
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identified, but they might have been names of e qum 
who survived the usurpation of Vasudeva ee NS 
nant of whose power destroyed by the E. ndhra ee E 
and Siáunandi. The title of Rayan accorded P ie d 
might be an honorific one, or by way of courtesy. n 3 
hand, it is quite likely that Agnimitra was ruling in his er 
capacity, probably with a shadow of allegiance to his father. 
d conceit in dealing with the Vidarbha problem 


His arrogance an ve i 
without references to Pātaliputra, and the subsequent release 
ñasena might 


of the Mauryan sachiva, the brother-in-law of Yajl 
be suggestive of the power and position of Agnimitra in the 


time of his father. me 

Vasumitra,' described as the son of Agnimitra, comes 
fourth in the list. He is well-known as the hero of the conquest 
associated with the second horse sacrifice performed by his 
grand father. His career is shrouded in mystery, except for 
the reference to the defeat of the Yavanas at his hands on the 
banks of the Sindhu in the time of his grand father. He ruled 
for a period of 10 years and was succeeded by Antaka or 
Bhadraka according to the Matsya and Bhagavata Puranas 
respectively. The Vishnu Purana calls him Ardraka or Odruka. 
He is identified by Jayaswal’? with Udaka of the Pabbosa record, 


91. He is identified with Sumitra of Bana. The name also figures 
in some MSS of the Puranas. The majority of Purana MSS and Kalidasa 
have the name Vasumitra. It is taken as a scribal error (Co. H.I. p. 100n). 
According to Bana this ruler gave himself up to a life of ease and pleasure, 
fond of music and dancing he was killed while enjoying a concert (atidayita- 
lasyasya cha Sailusha-madhya madhyasya murdhanam asilataya mrinalam- 
iva alunad—Agnimitratmajasya sumitrasya Müladevah.) One MSS from 
Kashmir gives the name of the assasin as Mitradeva which is taken as a 
scribal substitute on the analogy of expressions like Gaudadhipa or Maga- 
dhanatha, meaning the Mitra=Sunga king. This Müladeva is considered 
by Jagannath as a predecessor of Dhanadeva of the Ayodhya inscription 
(Co. H.I. p. 100 n.5). 

92. Jayaswal identified (JBORS III p. 474) Ardraka or Ordüka with 
Udaka mentioned in a Pabhosa inscription (EI n p. 243). The reference 
to Udaka is made in the other inscription of Ashadhasena (EI II p 242 
n. 1), who caused a cave to be dug in the tenth year of a ruler weiose name 
is‘not very clear, but is presumed to be Udaka). According to Führer, all 
letters are doubtful, and if we take the second inscription into RGE: 
‘tion, it is Bahasatimitra, who was ruling at Kauśāmbī close to the place 

e 
, 
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4 suggestion endorsed by Rapson which lacks plausibility.°* 
On the other hand, it is proposed that Andhraka, Pulindaka. 
and Ghosha do not appear to belong to the Sunga family, but 
had crept into the Pauranic text on account of some confusion, 
and the exclusion of their total reigns of eight years would 
bring down the total length of the Sunga dynasty to 112 years. 
The first two—Andhraka and Pulindaka—might have been 
associated with the unrecorded Andhra raid over Pátaliputra 
and its temporary occupation, while Ghosha might have been 
from Pafichala. All the three took advantage of the weakening. 
political situation and the turmoil following the murder of 
Sumitra identified with V asumitra. 

Vajramitra is suggested to have immediately succeeded. 
Sumitra or Vasumitra, with an unimpressive and uneventful 
reign of nine years. He was succeeded by Bhagavata. Two 
inscriptions, associated with him, or of his time, have been found 
at Vidisa?* The first one dated in the twelfth year of King 
Bhagavata and recorded on a fragment of a stone pillar mentions. 
the setting up of a flag staff in honour of the god Vishnu by one 
Gautamiputra. The second one from Besnagar, about two 
miles from Bhilsa (Vidisa) is dated in the fourteenth year of 
king Bhagavadra. Bhagavata—Bhagavadra of the two records 
appear to be identical with the ninth Sunga ruler Bhagavata. 
The second record is important for shedding light on diplomatic 
relations between the Sunga monarch at Vidisà and the Indo- 
Greek ruler at Taxila. This Suhga ruler had a long reign of 
32 years, followed by the last king Devabhüti of this dynasty. 
Bana refers? to the weakness of this person for women. He 


where the cave was excavated. Jayaswal's identification of this ruler with 
the fifth Sunga monarch is not probable. 

93. Barua proposed that Udaka might be a place-name (THQ. 1930. 
p. 23). He dces not bear any honorific like maharajadhiraja. 

94. Co. HI. p. 161.—It is suggested by Jagannath that by excluding 
these three names and their reigns covering 8 years, the total length. comes. 
to 112 years. (Satam-Dyrnam daía dve). We have endorsed Pargiter's. 
views jhat the partial years are counted as full years, hence the discrepancy. 

A>. ASIAR-—1913-14, p. 190; CHI. pp. 521-2. 

96. @li-stri sanga ratam ananga-paravasam Sungam amaiyo Vasudevo 
Devabhüti dasi-duhilra-devt Vyanjanaya vitajivitam akarayat. Har. char. 
p. 269. 
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s of the daughter of his female attendant 


disguised as a queen. The person instrumental in d murder 
hi ‘nister Vasudeva, who ascended the throne and 
ee hn ew dynasty of the Kanvas. According to the 
Eus eene KRnvas along with whatever ga e of the 
Suhga power, (Sunganan chápi yachchishtam ks hapayi ug 
balam cha), were destroyed by the Andhras. This is suggestive 
of the rule of the Sungas even after the loss of their hold over 
Magadha. Details in this connection are, however, wanting.” 

Thus, ended the Brahmin $unga dynasty after a rule of 
112 years sometime in 72-73 B.C." The end was as sudden as 
that ‘of the dynasty which preceded it, and in more or less similar 
circumstances. The last rulers of both met their ends at the 
hands, or at the instigation, of their officers. Weakness whether 
in handling political situation as a result of foreign invasion, or 
with women proved very expensive for them. The Brahmin 
mind worked and succeeded in arranging the coup d' état in 
both the instances, while details are recorded by the court poet 
several centuries later. The Puranas, however, hint at the 
change of the dynasties and their history. 

Kanves: The Kanvas, also known as Sungabhrityas, are 
mentioned in the Puranas," as the successors of the Sungas. 
The minister Vasudeva forcibly overthrew the dissolute Deva- 
bhüti, and became the king among the Sungas (Sun geshubhavita 
nripah). This dynasty consisted of four rulers—besides the 
founder who ruled for nine years, his son Bhümimitra who is 
assigned fourteen years, and the last two kings Narayana and 
Suéarman ruling for 12 and 10 years respectively. These 


lost his life at the hand 


: 97. The Devabhüti of Bana and Devabhümi of the Puranas are 
identical. The latter mention the end of the last ruler of this dynasty in 
similar circumstances. Amülyo Vüsudevas tu balyad vyasaninam nripam 
Devabhümim tathotpatya Sungeshu bhavila nripaæh. 

98. According to Raychaudhuri, the Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas 
who swept away the remains of the Sunga power, probably appointed 
Sigunandi to govern the Vidisa region (PHAI. pp. 395-6, 5th ed.) 

.99. The end of this dynasty is placed in 75 B.C. (The Age of Imperial 
Unity, p. 98) & Smith, c73 B.C. (E.HI p 215) (cf COHI. p. 162). 
br nee se SEA the Kanvayanas were also Brahmins, tracing 
ee x: ; o the edic Kanva (Vedic Index Y. p. 147). For references 
o the Kanvas in the Puranas—See (Amt. 272; 32-37; Vayu, 9); Par iter— 
Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 33. i ; ecd : 
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remembered as Sungabhrityakanvayana kings are apportioned 
a total period of 49 years. It is further mentioned that they 
would have the neighbouring kings in subjection, and rule 
righteously. (ete pranala samanta bhavishya dharmikascha ye) . 
The extent of the Kànva kingdom appears to be much less than 
that of their predecessor with the Indo-Greeks in the north-west 
including the Punjab, the States of Pafichala, Mathura, 
Kauéambi and Vidisa in Aryavarta, and an independent and 
strong Kalifiga. The Andhras in the south are described as 
the successors of the Kanvas. Some scholars have tried to link 
the Kanva rulers for name-sake with rulers of Pafichala and 
other places whose coins have been found, as for example 
Bhümitra, the son of Vasudeva, with the one whose coins bearing 
the legend Bhümitra have been found at several places in 
Pafichàla,^' and Narayana with Vishnumitra,'°* and Sugarman 
with the founder of the Parivrajaka dynasty.‘ The suggestions 
are least plausible. 


Dynasties of the Gangetic Plain: With the decline of the 
Sungas, disintegrating forces seem to have been gained momen- 
tum, resulting in the establishment of independent kingdoms, 
or the assumption of independence by those owing allegiance to 
the Sunga house at Pataliputra. Coins bring out a uniform 
cet of rulers at Kosala, Pafichala, Kauśāmbī and Mathura which 
appear to be of the period from the first century B.C. to the 
first century A.D. These coins also bear legends— suggesting 
the names of the rulers in those regions. Since these are punch- 
marked, the symbols punched on them vary from region to 
region, indicative of their independent existence. If these had 
been issued under the Sungas, one is bound to trace uniform 
symbols. The conclusion is that these kingdoms were independ- 
ent of each other, and were immune from any control from 
Pataliputra. Their history centres round a few personalities in 
each case and we might consider these individually. 


101. Co. H.I. p. 103; Jayaswal. III. p.479; Raychaudhuri. PHAT-5th 
cd. æ. 388. 

102. Proceedings All-India Oriental Conference (Madras) p. 412. 

103. ABORI. XIX. p. 83. The chronological gap between the two 
being too wide, the possibility of their identification is ruled out. 
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M. E P. [ e 104 
Koala: The famous Ayodhya inscription P ERE 
Eu. os a tid has been construed to mean 
deen cm Tosyamitra: The inscription records the 
sixth in s epulchral monument by him in honour of his 
Pi CUTS It has been suggested on the basis of 
aa from the H arshacarita of Bana," that M 
(Mitradeva) murdered the Suhga monarch Sine 
mitra), and since his coins have been found at Ayo nya, he 
seems to have declared himself independent of the Sungas. The 
coins of Müladeva along with those of his successors lorm a. 
uniform set with a bull or elephant on the obverse and five or 
six characteristic symbols.'^* Besides Müladeva, others whose 
coins have been found include Vayudeva, Visakhadeva and. 
Dhanadeva. The last one is identified’ with Kausikiputra 
Dhana (rest of the name is lost) of the Ayodhya inscription. 
He seems to be connected with the Kaugikiputra king Indragni- 
mitra of the Bodh-Gaya Inscription as an elder or a younger 
brother, and Sivadatta whose coins have been found in Kosala, 
probably belonged to the house of Mathurà. The next class of 
coins found there are those of Satyamitra, Aryamitra, Sangha- 
mitra, Vijayamitra, Devavarman and Ajavarman. They had 
no link with the previous dynasty but they seem to have preced- 
ed the Kushana hold over this region, as is evident from the 
Sahet-Mahet inscription of Kanishka.'^? 

Pañchāla: The existence of a Mitra dynasty at Pafichala 
is evident from a uniform series of coins found, according to 
Cunningham," at Ahichchatra, Aonla and Budaon, with their 
circulation confined only to north Pafichala. He assigned these 


104. op. cit. 

105. op. cit. Parab's ed. p. 199; Cowell & Thomas (Trans.) p. 192.. 

106. Allan—Caé. Coins of Ancient India, p. Ixxxviii. 

107. CoHI. p. 105. 

108. The Bodh-Gaya inscription only records the donation of the 
Queen of Indragnimitra at the sacred centre. It is not suggestive of his 
i that region although Barua proposed the ‘contrary view (HO. 1939, 
p. 13). PS 

109. EI.VIII. p. 180ff. According to Allan, the reigns of *hese rulers 
probably covered the first two centuries A.D. 

110. Coins of Ancient India, p. 75. 
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coins. to a local dynasty, since these were rarely found beyond 
the limits mentioned earlier. While considering the identity 
of these Pafichala rulers with the Sungas, he pointed out 
that the assignment is uncertain, as only one of the coin- 
names Agnimitra is found in the Pauranic list of the Sungas. 
This view was not accepted by some scholars! who tried to 
identify several coin-names, besides that of Agnimitra, and 
Mitra coins were also found at Ayodhya and at Mathura. 
According to Rapson? the coins under this heading have 
usually been attributed to the Sunga or Mitra dynasty. He 
pointed out that the formation of the names which generally 
end in mitra is similar in either case; and the Sunga period 
inferred from the Puranas B.C. 176-66 is that of the style 
and epigraphy of the coins. He noticed some connection bet- 
ween these coins and the Mitra coins found at Ayodhya. 

K. P. Jayaswal and following him several others identified 
the Pafichala rulers with the Sunga Kanva kings)? Without 
going into the merit of Jayaswal's identification, it may be 
pointed out that the list of rulers indentified is neither com- 
plete from the Pauranic side, nor does it bring out the names 
of all the Pafichala rulers. Originally 13 in the list, Brihas- 
patimitra, Varunamitra,"  Prajapatimitra"* and Vanga- 
pala™® are later additions. Agnimitra's name also appears in 
the list of rulers whose coins have been found at Kau$ambi. 
But the usual three symbols on the obverse of the Parichala 
type are not noticed on the Kausambi coins of this ruler. 
Are we then to presume that Agnimitra issued two types of 

111. Rivett-Carnac—JASB. 1880 pp. 21-23; Jayaswal—JBORS. III 
(1917) pp. 476ff; Raychaudhuri—PHAI.1923. pp. 211ff; Louis dé la 
Vallé Poussin: L/ Inde aux Temps des Mauryas pp. 175-76; See THQ. VIII. 
p. 549ff, for all previous references. T. P. Bhattacharya also made an 
attempt to co-relate the kings bearing the title—Mitra, whose coins have 
been found in various places of Northern India. He did not adduce any 


new piece of evidence and the reshuffling of the data could not advance our 
knowledge on this point. (JBORS.-XXXV-(1949) pp. A7ff.). 


112. Indiam coins, p. 13. 
113. op. cit. p. 479. ə 
114. JNSI. III. p. 79. 

1%. ibid. 

116. id. IV. p. 18. 

117. Allan. op. cit. p. 153. 
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coins—one ther for Kausambi; and 
curiously not a single coin of this ruler poe a HN 
the Provincial seat, or at Pataliputra, the capital (0) > uñgas? 
We might, therefore, agree with Cunningham, whose views 
were endorsed by Allan, that Pañchāla rulers formed a separate 
local dynasty, as is evident from a uniform type of symbols 
found on the coins of all the rulers 1n this group. 

The history of this dynasty is obscure, but its relations 
with the other families could be traced. It 1s proposed’ 
that Sonakayaniputra Vangapala and his father Tevaniputra 


Bhagavata who are both styled kings in the Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion, may bav ith the former probably 


e been from Pañchāla, w 
as a provincial governor under the Sungas, and he became 
independent with t 


he decline of the Sunga empire. The im- 
portance of Pafichala can be evinced from  Pataiijali'su? 
reference to its division into two—north and east, with 
Ahichchatra as the capital of the former. Are we then to 
presume that th 


e Pafichala dynasty existed even during the 
period of the Sungas and continued after their decline? It 
might have been subservient to Pataliputra enjoying local 
autonomy with power to issue coins, but one is not certain 


for want of evidence. 

Kausümbi: The kings of Kauéambi form a separate 
group, as is evident from the coins found there, the two 
Pabhosa records, and the Mora tablet inscription. The 
characteristic symbols on Kausambi coins are a bull and a 
tree in railing. Coins bearing the names of the rulers, include 
those of Brihaspatimitra I, Parvata, Aévaghosha, Brihaspati- 
mitra II, Dhanadeva, Agnimitra and Jethamitra."? As 


for Pajichala, and ano 


118. CoHI. p. 106. 
119. 1.1.11. etc. L2-51 etc. According to B.C. Law, the Pañchālas 


were definitely feudatories to the Sungas. (Memoir ASI. No..67 p. 9). 
Patañjali knew of eastern and northern Pajichala hence it cannot be 
concluded that during the reign of Agnimitra, the state was, as of old, 
divided into two parts, each ruled over by a separate ruler (ibid. p. 27). 
The finding of a coin belonging to Vasusena, identified with Vasumitra, 
grandson of Pushyamitra, is supposed to point to the suzerainty of the 
Sungas over northern Pafichala (JNSI.II. p. 16). ss 
120. Allan. op. cit. pp. 148ff. The earlier coins of round’ cast pieces 
of purely Indian type free from any foreign influence have also been 
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regards Brihaspatimitra, his identity with Pushyamitra is out 
of question. An inscribed brick was found at Mora,!2! seven miles 
west of Mathura. It is likely that the two might be identical, 
‘thus pointing to matrimonial relations between the royal 
families of IKauSambi and Mathura. The Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion??? mentions another Bahasatimitra whose maternal uncle 
excavated a cave. This ruler must be Bahaspatimitra or 
Brihaspatimitra II. The palaeography of the two inscriptions 
shows some difference”? This, however, points to matrimonial 
relation between Kausambi and Ahichchatra. Rapson sug- 
gested'** that king Brihaspatimitra II of Kau$ambi was pre- 
sumably a feudatory of the Sunga emperor Udaka mentioned 
in the Pabhosa record, but a feudatory could hardly be expected 
to issue coins. In the absence of any honorific title, Barua 
proposed: that it was just a place name. Another point 
worth consideration is with regard to the identification of 
Brihaspatimitra of the Kausambi coins with Bahasatimitra of 


found, but in the absence of any legend their historical importance is 
nil. The characteristic symbols of Kausambi coins, common throughout 
the series, are a bull and a tree in railing. 

121. JRAS.1912. p. 120. Jnaputaye rajabharyaye Brihasvatimitra 
(dhi) tu yasa mataye karitam. 

122. EL II. p. 243. 

123. The palaeography of the two records shows some difference, 
which is rather natural, for the Pabhosa record mentions dedication 
by the uncle, and the Mora one by the daughter, thus pointing to the 
posterior character of the latter. The palaeographic study, as pointed 
out by Allan (op. cit. xcvi), shows just the reverse; and one rightly 
draws the conclusion that the two Brihaspatimitras are not identical. 
It is further observed that the Brihaspatimitra of the inscribed coin, who 
may probably be placed in the first century B.C., is different from the one 
who issued the struck coins (Nos. 16-25 of Allan's Catalogue) which 
are fairly common. Apart from the striking differences in the fabric and 
type, the letters show signs of early character, as for example, the form 
of m, s and k. Fixing the chronology on the basis of style and palaeo- 
graphy, Allan places Aévaghosha (No. 17) and Parvata (Nos. 16-162) as 
the earliest rulers of Kauáámbi. The coins of Brihaspatimitra IL, Agni- 
mitra and Jyeshthamitra form the next group, and are closely related. 
They may be dated from the end of the second to the first century B.C. 
Dhanagefa's coins represent the last stage in the Kauśāmbī group, and 
he may be glaced in the first century A.D. 

124. CHI p. 525. 

125. JHQ. 1930 p. 23. 
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" E aini 7 was defeated by king 
the Hathigumpha. ir of the inscription on this 
Kharavela of Se A Seeding to Allan, he worda 
ane i nd p ) idita’ is very probably not a proper 
ue for the suggested reading of the Src as 
Magadha cha rajanam is extremely improbable prilo aaa 
as well as palaeographically. The Kauśāmbī ruler belonged 
to a local dynasty and his realm did not extend to Magadha. 
So Bahasatimitra or Brihaspatimitra cannot be identified with 
the one supposed to be mentioned in the Hathigumpha record. 

Coins bearing the names of a few other rulers from 
Kausāmbī include those of Jyeshthamitra, Praushtamitra, Varu- 
namitra and Pushpasri; Agvaghosha and Pavata or Parvata. 
Varunamitra could be identified with the name-sake of a 
Kaucambi inscription of his son whose name is lost,"* while 
Asvaghosha's name figures in a short inscription on the piece 
of Agokan pillar.^* If the two could be identified then Sarnath 
formed part of the kingdom of Kausambi. The dates of these 
rulers are uncertain. They may have belonged to the post 
Sunga-Kànva period, when there was no strong certralised power 
in Northern India. 

Mathura: The classification of Mathura coins have 
brought to light two dynasties, namely Hindu rulers whose 
period probably varied from the end of the third to the 
middle of the first century B.C., and the Saka rulers who 
succeeded the former Hindu kings, and bore the title Kshatrapa 
or Mahakshatrapa. The Hindu kings are, however, distin- 
guished from those with endings in mitra, or in datta. The 
former category of kings included"? Brahmamitra, Dridha- 
mitra, Süryamitra, Vishnumitra and Gomitra. It is, thus, 
given the name ‘Mitra’ dynasty. Details about these rulers 
are wanting, but they had matrimonial relations with the other 


126. op. cit. p. xvciil. 

127. (This Varunamitra of the coins is considered to be identical 
with Gotiputra Varunamitra of the Kausambi ¢nscription of his son whose 
name is lost). Ghosh. IC. I. p. 694-5. 


128. EIL. VIII. pp. 171-72; For coins of Asvaghosha, gee JNSI.VE 
p. 14; JBORS.XX. p. cx. 


129, Allan: op. cit. p. cx. 
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powers. Yasomati, the daughter of king Brahaspatimitra of 
Kausambi had married a king of Mathura. The second 
dynasty consists of the following kings: Purushadatta, Utta- 
madatta, Ramadatta, Seshadatta and Bhavadatta. Nothing 
is known about them as well." It is presumed by Rapson" 
that the Mathura rulers were also feudatories of the Sungas, 
a view also endorsed by Allan?» Their dependent status 
is, however, warranted by the minting of their coinage. They 
ruled at a time when the Sunga power had vanished. 

The Saka Kshatrapa series include two groups of rulers— 
the first one consisting of Kshatrapa Sivaghosha, Sivadatta, 
Hagamasha, and Hagāna, and the second one includes the 
Mahakshatrapa, Rajuvula (Rajula) and his son Sodasa with 
the same title whose several insscriptions'** have been found. 
Mathura was conquered by the Sakas about 75 B.C. and 
remained under foreign rule for more than a couple of cen- 
turies.?* According to Allan;* the coins of Hindu kings of 


130. Jayaswal described some of them as Nagas, with little evidence 
to support his contention (History of India (AD 150-350) p. 12-13. 

131. CHI. pp. 525-6. 

132. op. cit. p. cxiii. 

133. Cf the Mathura Lion Capital (CII II(i) pp. 30ff. the Amohini 
tablet (EI II p. 199. no. 2); and the Jail mound inscriptions (ASR III 
p. 30). The Mora well inscription (Lüder's Mathura Inscriptions No. 113 
p. 154) clearly prove that Sodasa was the son of Rajuvula—only the title, 
however, figures in the record. His name is mutilated. This is also 
confirmed by their coins. Those of Rajuvula have been found in the 
region from the Sultanpur district upto Nur mahal in the Jullandhar 
doab, and from Padhan between Etah and Shikohabad, and Sankiéa in 
the Farrukhabad district of the Uttara Pradesh. (Allan—Op. cit. p. CXV). 
According to Marshall, stratification of finds at Taxila suggest that this 
ruler belonged to the beginning of the Christian era (ASI. An. Rep. 
1914-15 p. 27). 

134. Tam has referred to the suzerainty of Menander over Mathura 
(op. cil. pp. 227, 229), very probably on the discovery of Menander’s 
coins in mint condition from that place. This piece of evidence does 
not warrant his assertion. The Saka conquest of Mathura may be dated 
in the last quarter of the first century A.D. (Co.H.I. p. 108). Patarijali 
refers to the Sakas and "Yavanas living in Aryan settlements, though 
Outside 'Aryavarta. D. R. Bhandarkar proposed (IC-I. p. 275) that the 
Sakas, like he Yavanas, had established their power, if not in Aryavarta 
Proper, then certainly in North-West India by that time. 

135. op. cit. cxvi. 
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i inni the second. 
a jod from the beginning of c 
venen N i ee century B.C. The first group of Saka 


to the middle of the firs $ ; 
Midas consisting of Sivadatta and Hagamasha may be 
placed about 60-40 B.C. Some of them might be contem- 


poraries at Mathura, while Rajuvula io cup RAE 
may be put in i ies period 40-20 b.c. C 
` 20- little later. 3 - 

ti i has been suggested that Punjab was Sc 
in the empire of Pushyamitra Sunga but was lost to the ( reeks 
under his successors. This is based on the account in the 
Divyavadana,** and the identification of the Sindhu in the 
Malavikagnimitram with the great Indus seems to confirm 
it. It cannot, however, be denied that Menander’s occupa- 
tion of Sakala or Sialkot was a great challenge to the Sunga 
rule in the Punjab, and this event may have happened any 
time in the last days of Pushyamitra, or in the time of his 
successors. The line of Euthydemos in east Punjab, and 
that of Eucratides in the west figure prominently in the 
political history of northern India during the first two centuries 
before the Christian era. It has been presumed by Tarn, 
that Menander was governor Or Viceroy for Demetrius of all 
the conquests south-eastward of the river Jhelum, and he 
assumed the title of king himself probably after the death of 
his overlord. The death of Demetrius and Apollodotus, and 
the return of Eucratides to Bactria, left him complete master 
of the position in India. The matrimonial alliance between 
him and Agathocleia, who later on acted as the regent of their 
son Strato I, confirmed Menander's claim to the throne. 


136. Pushyamitra's attempt to destroy the famous monastery at 
Kukkutagrama at Pataliputra being foiled by divine roar, he marched 
at the head of a strong army on a mission of destroying stüpas and 
monasteries and killing Buddhist monks. At Sakala he is said to have 
announced a reward of one hundred dinaras for killing one monk. The 
general persecution of the Buddhists seems to be ruled out in view of 
the setting up of Buddhist monuments at Bharhut and Sanchi. It is 
likely that Pushyamitra’s patronage of the Brahmins, and the revival 
of Brahmanical sacrifices might have alienated "the sympathies and good- 
will of the Buddhists. The extension of the Sunga arms as far as Runjab 
may be acceptable, although the occupation of the land off five rivers 


might have been a temporary’ phase. (Fo i 
C (For reference see No. 60). 


E 
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According to Przyluski,* Menander's empire extended from 
Mathura in the east to Barygaza (Broach) in the south-west. 
This claim seems to have been based on the finds of coins 
and may not be acceptable in full, but it cannot be denied 
that this Indo-Greek ruler had carved out a substantial kingdom. 
in north-west India. The names of his successors can be 
enumerated, since their coins have been found, namely Agatho- 
cleia, the mother and regent ruling on behalf of Strato I, the 
latter as an independent ruler, and later on ruling conjointly 
with his grandson Strato II whose date is fixed by Tarn in 
100 B.C.**° The encroachments of the other Indo-Greek house 
to the west made Menander’s successors uncomfortable. Coins 
of Agathocleia and Strato, and others of Strato alone, and 
sometimes found restruck with the type of Heliocles? bearing 
the reverse type ‘victory’ suggest that the former gave way 
to the latter. 

Eucratides, the hero of the other house, is supposed to 
have deposed Demetrius in 175 B.C., invaded the countries to 
the south of the Hindukush, and wrested from Demetrius and 
the princes of his house their dominions in the Kabul valley 
in Ariana (Arachosia and Aria) and in North-West India 
sometime before 162 B.C., Deprived of his possessions in 
Ariana by Mittradates I, he was slain shortly afterwards by 
his son Heliocles in c.155 B.C. The history of this house 
can also be traced in coins. Its members ceased to rule in 
Bactria and they had to be satisfied with their Indian posses- 
sions only. Antialkidas of this family, whose name appears 
in the Besnagar record;'*? established relations with the Sunga 
king at Vidisà by sending his ambassador Heliodorus. This 
inscription is helpful in fixing the probable date of this Greek 


138. L'Legende de Emperor A$oka p. 167. 

139. op. cit. p. 226. 

140. Gardner: Catalogue. Pl. VII.25 (Catalogue of Coins of the 
Greeks etc. in the British Museum). 

141. This date has been fixed by Tarn. According to him, in about 
seven years Eucratides had disposed of at least four Euthydemid kings. 
It mue “have looked as though he would exterminate the race altogether, 


which may ®ave been his intention; to him they were just rebels. (op. cit. 
p. 216). 
142. Luder’s List No. 669. 
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i i ‘om the coins is suggestive of the 

. of Taxila. Evidence from con ; í 
ae paving the way for the Sakas after the reign of 


j i iption’™ refers 
jus." la copper plate inscrip. 
MN ns um ed y ka king Maues who was 
to the C 


st of the city by the Sa E ae 

reigning there in the year 78, probably of üre a E v. ne. 
The Saka conquest dealt a blow to the rule o : fe 1 
Some of the Tribes: Among the tribes E ue 
importance in that period whose coins have also 1 pm E 
may be mentioned the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, the 
Audumbaras, the Kunindas and the Agastyas. Some of these 
are also mentioned by Patafijali. The Yaudheyas were the 
most important one with their country between the Sutlej 
and the Yamuna. They are mentioned by Panini, and along 
with the Trigartas' (according to Scholiast) are referred to 
as forming an ‘Ayuddha jivi Sangha or a tribal republican 
organization depending mainly on arms. Unfortunately, 
Pataiijali does not mention them. The finds of the Yaudheya 
coins from various sites? could suggest the extent of their 
territory, while the reference to their defeat at the hands of 
Rudradaman"s evidently point to their existence as a political 
power in the second century A.D. According to Allan,'° 


143. CHI p. 559. 


144. CH. II(i) pp. 23ff. 
145. The question of the old era in which most of the Pre-Kushana 


Kharoshthi records are dated, received the attention of several scholars. 
Sten Konow worked it out on the basis of intercalary months mentioned 
in some records, and kept on changing his views on this point (See JIH- 
XII-1933 p. 25; C.I.I. II(1) P. Ixxv. and in Vogel's Volume. Lohuizen-de- 
Leeuw noting the changes in Konow's views (The Scythian period pp. 18ff), 
however, suggested 136 B.C. For other views on this point, see Com. 
prehensive History of India, pp. 195-96). 

146. IV.I.178. The two are also mentioned together in the Maha- 
bharata (Sabhà XXXII.7) and the Brihatsamhita (XIV.25; XVI.20). 

147. According to Cunningham, the coins were found all over the 
country (ie. the Punjab) as far as Delhi and Ludhiana, (ASR.XIV. 
P. 140). Two large finds were made between Delhi and Karnal (Coins 
.of Ancient India p. 76). They were also found plentifully in the country 
to the westward of the Jumna, (ASR. II. p. 14), in Depalpur, Satgarha, 
Ajudhan, Kahror, and Multan, and to the eastward in Bhatnérs, Athor, 
‘Sirsa, Hansi, Panipat and Sonepat (AGI p. 245). e 

148. EI.VIII pp. 36ff. 

149. op. cit. p. cliii. 
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the coins of the Yaudheyas fall into three periods—classes 1, 
2 and 5 of the second and first centuries B.C. indicate a period 
of independence from the fall of the Mauryas to the coming 
of the Kushanas to power. 


The Arjunayanas are placed according to the Brihatsam- 
Rita? along with the Yaudheyas in the Northern division of 
India. They are not mentioned by Panini or Patafijali. 


Their existence is also confirmed by the coins bearing the j| 
name Arjunàyana known in several varieties. The legend » 
Arjunayanaünamijaya— victory of the Arjunayanas' is similar 1 
io the one on the coins of the Yaudheyas. The palaeography "c 
of the coin legends suggests a date about 100 B.C. The land n 


of the Arjunayanas probably lay within the triangle Delhi- 
Jaipur-Agra.^ 

Audumbaras: The Audumbaras issued several types of 
coins,"? the earliest ones were found in large number at Imphal 
in the Kangra district of the Punjab. They are free from 
foreign influence. The names of four kings occur on these 
pieces—Sivadasa, Rudradasa, Mahadeva and Dhanaghosha. 
Mahadeva occurs also as a regal title on these coins. A silver 
coin with the additional title, Bhāgavata suggests the existence 
of Mahadeva as a ruler rather than a title. The Epigraphy 
of the letters points to the first century B.C. as their period. 
A rare coin of Dhanaghosha is modelled on the Graeco-Indian 
hemidrachm, and may be dated in the middle of the first 
century B.C.:53 Other coins, probably also of the Audumbaras 
inscribed in Brahmi and Kharoshthi reveal the names of some 
kings ending in mitra. These are Aryamitra (Ajamita) , Mahi- 
mitra, Bhanumitra, and Mahabhütimitra. From the find 
spots of their coins, the Audumbaras are located in the area 
formed by the eastern part of modern Kangra, Gurdaspur and 
Hoshiarpur districts between the upper Sutlej and Ravi. 


Kunindas: The coins of the Kunindas fall into two main 
groups, one issued about the end of the first century B.C., 
e 
150. XIV.25; IA.XXII. p. 173. 
151. 4Allan. op. cit. pp. Ixxxiii ff. 
152. Ibid. 
153. Co.HI. p. 135. 
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and the other about three centuries later.'^' Was former 
bears the name of Amoghabhüti while the latter one PETA 
mous with the title of Siva only. It is suggeste z a 
Amoghabhüti was an Indian chiel who founded a short- E: 
kingdom at the close of the period of Greek dominion A the 
Punjab in the last half of the first. century A.D., wire suas 
swept away by the Sakas. According to Cunningham, the 
Kuninda coins were found mainly between Ambala and Saha- 
ranpur. They probably occupied a narrow strip of land at 
the foot of the Sivalik hills between the Yamuna and the 
Sutlej and the territory between the upper courses of the Beas 
and Sutlej?" s ; 

There might have been a few more minor states like that 
of the Agastyas"* adjacent to the Yaudheya republic of 
Rohtak and situated to the west of it. The name of the 
ruling tribe as given on the coins is Agacha (Skt Agastya). 
Disintegration of the Suhga empire facilitated the emergence 
of small powers, scattered here and there, as independent 
kingdoms. 

The Andhras: According to the Puranas, after the 
Suhgabhrityakanvayana, the earth was to pass on to the 
Andhras. The Andhra Simukha with his fellow tribes men, 
the servants of Susarman, will assail the Kanvayana and des- 
troy the remains of the Sunga power, and obtain this earth. 
The Andhras, also known as Sátavahanas'*" in records, endured 


154. Allan: op. cit. p. cl. 

155. ibid. p. cll. K. P. Jayaswal supposed it to be an official title,. 
taking the coins to be anonymous (Hindu Polity p. 82n). This is not 
acceptable since the word for king occurs not once but twice in it. 
(Allan: ibid). 

156. CAI. p. 71. 

157. Allan. op. cit. cii. 

158. Co.H.I. p. 111 (CCAI. p. civii; Barnett: BSOS X; THQ. XVII 
p. 198; JNSI p. 51). 

159. Kanvayanams tato bhrityah Susarmanah, tam Sunganam chaiva 
ee en kshapitva tu baliyasah, Si$ukho'ndhrah sajatiyah prapsya- 
imam vasundharam, traya-vimsat G raja Si is. i. 
AADAL pp. 38 ants sama raja Simukas tu bhavishyati. 

á 160. Sukhtankar and Raychaudhuri question Andhra affinfies of the 
Satavahanas. The latter proposed that the Puranas were sebo at a 
time when the Satavahanas were ruling over the Andhradeáa mistakenly 
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for an unbroken maximum period of 460 years according to 
the Matsya, and a minimum of 300 years, according to the 
Vishnu Purana. The starting point of this dynasty, working 
on the contemporaneity and double defeat of Sdtakarani men- 
tioned in the Junar inscription at the beginning of Siva Siri- 
Pulumavi’s seven year reign is placed about 235 B.C.: This 
date would not be in conformity with the Pauranic evidence 
recalling the murder of the last Kāņva ruler by the first 
Andhra king which took place inc 28 B.C. Barnett suggested** 
that after the death of Asoka, the Mauryan empire rapidly 
declined and the neighbouring rulers were left free to indulge: 
in their ambitious designs and enlarging their boundaries. 


called the Andhras (PHAI. pp. 403ff). But the last three ruled not only 
Andhradega but also parts of Western Deccan. (Co. H.I p. 298n). The 
original home of the Andhras has been a subject of disputation among 
scholars. Srinivas Aiyangar suggested (IA.1913. pp. 276ff) that the Andhras 
were associated with the Telgu country only at a later date, as they are 
assigned to the Vindhya region in the Aitereya Brahmana,, in the inscrip- 
tions of Agoka, as well as in the Harshacharita. The finds of the early 
Andhra coins in the western part of India, and a reference to them in the 
inscription of Kháravela point to their rule in the south-west, rather than 
in the Andhra region. Sukhatankar editing an inscription of Siri-Pulumavi, 
king of the Satavahanas, identified a place called’ Satavahamahara with 
one of the same name occuring in the Hira-Hadagalli copper plate inscrip- 
tion, though in a slightly altered form (Satahamrattha), and assigned 
Bellary district, as the original home of Satavahanas (EI.XIV. p. 153). 
Raychaudhuri further suggested that the Andhra was probably meant for 
the Sātavāhana kings in later times when they lost their northern and: 
western possessions and remained a purely Andhra power, governing the 
territory at the north of the river Krishna (Of. cit.) Barnett located the- 
original home of the Andhras in the Telingana district along the eastern 
coast between the deltas of the rivers Godavari and Krishna together with 
as much of the Circars as they could hold against the rival kingdoms of 
Kalinga in the north. (CHI. p. 599). It appears probable that the exact 
limit of their territory probably varied from time to time and so also- 
their capital. 

161. Co.H.I. p. 295. According to Bose, the beginning of the Andhra 
rule may be fixed near about 230 B.C. which would be the time of Simukha 
making Andhras the contemporaries of the later Mauryas, the Sungas and 
the Kjmvas. In suggesting this early date, he doubts the truth of the: 
Pauranic teference to the murder of the last Kanva ruler by the first 
Andhra King which took place in c 28 B.C. 


162. op. cit. 
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i imukha, who within the 
ete iu TM RC established the powerful 
C LM A Satakarni dynasty which ruled over the Telugu 
X try for five centuries. 
Eus epigraphic records which might be co d are 
the Hathigumpha inscription of King Kharavela, * ; D EL 
ghat inscription of Nayanika,' and Saichi Dex 9 d 
Siri-Satakani."* The date of the record of Khàrave Bom pa aa 
graphic grounds has to be brought down to x first century 
B.C. That would place the Satakani of this record whom Khara- 
vela ignored as a contemporary strong power 1n the first century 
B.C. The Satakani of the Safichi record was identified by Cun- 
ningham with the third Andhra king. The date and character 
of this inscription as well as of others on the Safichi gateway, 
are almost identical with those of the Nanaghat inscriptions. 
Perusing the Pauranic evidence,'^ we find in the description 
of the dynasties of Vidisa, that after the destruction of the 
Suhgas, Sisunandi, his younger brother Nandiyasas and three 
others would become rulers there. His daughter's son Sisukha 
became king of Purika (at some unspecified time). The name 
Siéukha may have been wrongly spelt for Simukha, the founder 
of the Andhra dynasty. If the two could be identified, one 
might agree with Raychaudhuri'** that after overthrowing the 
Sungas, Simukha annexed Purika and placed Vidisa under his 
maternal relations. This conjecture agrees with the date of the 
beginning of the Andhra rule. The defeated Suhga prince may 
have been Visvamitra of the Besnagar seal.1*° — Si$unandi men- 
tioned in the list may be identified with Rajan Svamin Siva- 
nandi whose seal was found at Pawaya. The history of the 
Andhras need not be considered here as it is outside the purview 
of our study. 

A complete picture of the political condition — taking into 
:account the period and rule of the Sungas-Künvas, the Indo- 


163. op. cit. 

164. Luder’s List No. 1114. s 

165. EI.-II. p. 88. s 
166. DKA. p. 49. 

167. Op. cit. p. 272. 

168. ASI. An.Rep. 1915-16, p. 16. 
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Greeks and certain minor states in northern India, the Megha- 
yahana ruler Kharavela of Kalihga and lastly, the early 
Andhras, is just portrayed in proper perspective. Factors 
responsible for the disintegration of the Mauryan empire within 
less than fifty years after the death of the Asoka, the attempt 
of Pushyamitra Sunga to integrate the loose political fabrics; 
the expanding tide of the Greeks — no doubt checked in the 
time of the Brahmin senapati, and the ambitious attitude of 
Kharvela of Kalinga who comes much later in the first century 
B.C., rather than in the last quarter of the second century B.C. 
as a contemporary of Pushyamitra, are all taken into proper 
consideration. The evidence relating to this period is rather 
scanty, and, as the late Professor Rapson suggested more than 
forty years back, in our attempt to reconstruct the mosaic of 
ancient Indian history from the few pieces which have as yet 
been found, we can do little more than define the limits of 
possible hypothesis in this instance. The position, despite the 
passage of time, has not much improved. We have still to wait 
for adequate material ere we properly reconstruct a detailed 
history of Northern India from the second century B.C. to the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
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CHAPTER UI 


GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


The Geographical information from thes Ma RaP had may 
not be as exhaustive as We find in the ASE is ee 
theless copious enough to give a general idea x Ws S 
and its people as known to Patafjali. The Bhashyakara mostly 


i Aryava üth i 
refers to places 1n the Aryavarta, W1 
ries, but he does not seem to be ignorant of the settlements of 
ihe Yavanas, the Janapadas of the North-west — those of 


Gandhara, Kamboja and Kaémira, the kingdoms in the South 


of the Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas, and the more familiar 
ones in the East — Anga, Magadha, Kalinga and Pragdesa. 
The land of the Pafichanadas, Sindhu, Sauvira, and Saurashtra 
are also mentioned in the Mahàübhüshya? He verifies a good 
many names mentioned in the Ganapatha’, and also adduces 
additional details wherever necessary. The Chaturarthika 


1. IL.4.10. pp. 4-5. The Yavana country is also mentioned in the 
Varttika on Panini. 1V.1.175. It is difficult to determine the exact 
situation of the Yavana country (Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures. 1921. 
p. 26; Raychaudhuri. PHAI, 4th ed. p. 253). It appears that it (the 
Yavana country) had never a uniform country. The Pre-Alexander (better 
Jonian) colony was also a Yavana one. In Patafijali’s time the Yavanas 
had come closer to the land of the Sishthas. Living in Aryan villages and 
hamlets outside Aryavarta, they were not ostracized and they enjoyed the 
privilege of using a plate without polluting it. (Kielhorn—ed. I. p. 475). 
The Yavanas are mentioned in A$okan inscriptions. (RE. XIII). 

2. This evidently shows that Patanjali’s geographical horizon was 
not necessarily confined to mid-India—the land of the élite Brahmins in 
whom he was definitely interested. These would be considered with fuller 
references later on in this chapter. 

3. The value of Patanjali’s Mahabhdshya—as a supplement to the 
information from Panini’s work—is evinced from the following stray pieces 
of evidence. The Bhashyakara provides the full list of the member states 
in the Salva Janapada (IV.1.168. p. 269), the names of Janapadas referred 
to under IV.1.172—which points to the use of affix nya after the word 
kuru and a word beginning with na, when these words denote a country, 
being the name of a kshatriya tribe also. (Kielhorn II p. 269). He also 
Ee eee hon 
ie ae ana, Ambarishaputra, and Atmakameya. 
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-Sütras—lV .2.67-70 of Panini which explain the significance 
of names of places where a thing was found, or the place itself 
was founded by such and such a person or community, or if 
it was the dwelling place of such and such a person, and 
lastly the location of the place as nearer to a ltnown object 
are considered by Pataiijali. He does not comment in detail 
on the Nivasa and Abhijana sitras' formulated by Panini 
which suggest that the first word in construction should signify 
a dwelling place, or where some one's ancestors lived; certain 
„other sütras of Panini (IV.2.130-45) mentioning geographical 
names also did not engage his attention. This deficiency is 
partly made up by the Bhashyaküara's reference to the ethnic 
distribution of particular areas under the Vishaya-sütra 
(Vishayode$e),* and by preserving the broad division of the 
_Janapadas® as suggested by Panini—namely, Janapadas under 
monarchy (ekaraja) and tribes organized as ayuddha-jwi 
sangha. In this connection, the classification of place names 
"based on linguistic principles, earlier made by Panini, is 
retained by Patarijali. 
Conception of the country: Patanjali, no doubt, refers to 
-the Udichya and Prachya divisions of the country with a 
number of janapadas associated with those parts, but he is 
more particular about Aryavarta, the land of the Sishthas. 
Its boundaries, as given by him, cover the region south of the 
Himalayas, east of Adaráa, and west of Kalakavana. The 
southern limit, Pariyatra,? according to earlier investigations,? 


4. IV.3.89-90 p. 314. 
5. IV.2.52. p. 282. 
6. IV.1.168. pp. 268ff. 
7. 11.4.10 p. 475. Prag=adarsat pratyak kalakavanad dakshinena 
_himavantam attayena pariyütram. The position of Kalakavana is fairly 
certain. According to Dey, it should be identified with the Rajmahal 
hills in the province of Bihar (Geographical Dictionary p. 84). According 
to Chakladhar, like other points, the one marking the eastern limits of 
Aryavarta, would correspond to the eastern point of Manu's Madhyadesa 
viz. Prayaga (IHQ.IV. p. 93). He identifies Kalakavana with the Kala- 
karama of the Buddhist texts (Ang. Nikaya ii.24) representing the out- 
skirt of,Saketa, and regards the Aryavarta of Vasishtha and Baudhayana 
as exáctly conterminous, with the Madhyadesa of Manu. 
8. Ac@ording to Pargiter, this is the western portion of the modern 
` Vindhya Range, west of Bhopal (Markandeya Purana (Trans.) p. 286n). 
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of the Vindhya range extending from the- 


is the western part : 
zm of the Chambal to the Gulf of Cambay, but R. G. 
Bhandarkar took" it to be that portion of the Vindhyan range 


from which the rivers Chambal and Betwa take a 
The Bhasyakara’s definition of its eastern and western limits. 
meets with some difference in the Smritis of Manu, Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Adaráa, the western limit, 1s supposed to 
be identical with Adargana or Vinasana which the XKa$ika 
takes in the sense of a janapada. Vasishtha has referred? 
to the limits of Aryavarta both according to his views and 
that of others. He confines it to the east of the region where 
the river Sarasvati disappears, the west of the Black forest 
(Kalakavana), to the north of Paripatra, and to the south of 
the Himalaya. Biihler has compared"? the boundaries of Arya- 
varta, as suggested by the Smritikàra with those mentioned 
by Pataíijali. 

Patafijali's Geographical vision, however, extends much 
beyond Aryavarta—both in the west and in the east. Refer- 
ences to far off places in the north-west, such as Balkh (Bahla- 
yana),* Kamboja," Kaémira’® and  Gandhara;"  Anga, 
Vanga'* and Kalinga’® in the east and Pandya, Choda, Kadera 
and Kerala? in the south—not traced in the Ashiadhydyi, are 
suggestive of his broader perspective. Western India was also 
known to him, as he refers to Sindhu and Sauvira. The 
Bhüshyakára might not have visited places at considerable 


Cunningham traced its survival in the Pathar range lying between the 
rivers Chambal and Banas (ASR.VI. p. 1 & map; XIV. p. 151). 
9. Asiatic Researches VIII. p. 338. 
10. Early History of the Deccan (Collected works). 
11. IV 2.124 p. 381 (Benares Ed.) Adarsakah janapadavadheh khav-- 
api. 
12. 1-8. 
13. SBE.XIV. p. 2. 
14. IV.2.99. p. 292.2. 
15:51:11: -p::9::26. 
16. III.2.114. p. 119.9. 
17. IV.2.52 p. 283.10. 
18. IV.1.170 p. 299.16-17. 
19. III.2.115.26. SS 
20. IV.1.175. p. 270.3. 
21. IV.1.170 p. 299.17. 
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distance. from his native. place. Particular mention might be 
made of the term sarasi?? used by him to denote lakes in the 
Deccan. He has not, however, referred to the shape of the 
country and its contour. 


Physical Geography : The study of this aspect of 
geography is confined to mountains, rivers, and forests. There 
are many references? in the Mahabhashya to Himavat Parvat. 
One also finds his comment on the glacier Himani^ and the 
melting of snow (kimaśratha), noticed earlier by Panini? 
as well. The Bhāshyakāra also refers to a low land in the 
sense of a valley (upatyak@) and a.table land (adhiyaka) 27 
in different comments. The mountains, besides .Himavat, 
traced in the Mahabhashya, are Pariyatra? and Krauficha.? 
The former is mentioned as indicative of the southern boundary 
of Aryavarta. The context in. which Krauficha figures in the 
Mahabhashya, shows that it is used for a bird (Pakshi) — 
the son of a curlew after the affix an in forming the patronymic 
from krauñcha. The formations of the names of the mountains 
are not noticed in the Mahabhdshya, nor is the important 
sūtra (IV-3-91), referring to the settlements of the hill tribe 
commented upon by Patafijali. 


The Bhashyakara does not refer to many forests. There 
are references only to Khandava? and Bailvavana® which are 
not noticed by Panini. The former, according to the Maha- 
` bharaia?? was situated on a river called Aévaratha, while the 


1:17:19: 7p... 73.5: 
23. 1.1.57. p. 150. 23; 1.1.72, p. 184: 20 etc. 

24. IV.1.49 p. 20.15. ác 

25. L1.14..p. 51.22. 

26. IV.1.49; 1V.4.29. 

27. VIL3.45. p. 325.5. > 

28. IIL4.10. p. 475.3. For a note on it see No. 7. 

29. IV.1.120. p. 258.12; Krauficha also denoted a part of the Hima- 
laya range, situated in the eastern part of the chain to the north of 
Assam. According to the Vdyu Puratna, it is said to have been split by 
Karttikeya A 7247). 

30. VIII.1.4. p. 364.23. 
3l. IILLl. p. 3.13. 
32. Vanaparva chap. 169—L. 11681. 
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Padma Purana? locates it near the banks of Yamuna with 
Rivers: The rivers of the extreme north west part of 


ancient India including Afghanistan are not noticed by 


Patafijali, as for example he does not mention the river 
Suvastu, mentioned earlier by Panini. In his comment on the 


sūtra Oran, illustrating the use of the affix an after a stem 
the sense of chaturathika ‘sitras, the 
Bhashyakara mentions by way of illustration, Masakavatt and 
Udumbarávati,? Ikshumati and Drumati. Ma$áakavati seems 
to have given name to Massaga or Massaka, flowing past that 
city with its warlike people who had a rough deal from 
Alexander. Dey identified’ it with Mazaga or Massanagar 
twenty-four miles from Bajaur on the river Swat in the Yusuf- 
zai country. Earlier Rennel had identified” it with the 
Massaga of Alexander's historians. The Kasika mentions! 
this river along with Udumbaravati, in comment on the sütra 
nadyüm malup, which enjoins the adding of the affix matup 
(mat and vat) when the name of a river is to be designated 
by something found near it. Udumbara was associated with 
the Audumbaras—whose coins have been found in the Kangra 
district: It may be identified with a small tributary joining 
the river Beas near Gurdaspur.*° Ikshumati was noted for the 
sugar canes grown near its bank. It has been identified with 
a tributary of the Ganges, referred to as oxymagis by Arrian 
and oxymatis by Megasthenes.** It is now known as Ikhan 
(also Kàlindi) flowing through the Farrukhabad district. 
The last in the series Drumati cannot be identified. 
33. Uttara chap. 64. 
34. IV.2.77. 
35. IV.2.71. p. 287.15. 
36. Geographical Dictionary (henceforth GD.) p.:127. 
37. ibid. 
38. iV.2.85—other references in the KasikR are Udumbaravati, 
Virnavati, Pushkaravati, Ikshumati and Drumati. 
39. Cunningham: CAI. pp. 66-67. The Harivamsa mentions (Chap. 
8.167. L. 9511) along with the rivers of the South. 
40. Imperial Gazetteer of India—Atlas Vol. XXVI. ` 
41. McCrindle— Ancient India in Megasthenes & Arrign — note on 
oxymagis cf. my India in Classical Greek Writings p. 48n. 
42. Agarwal— India as known to Panini (henceforth-Agarwala- 
Panini. 2nd ed. p. 44). 
ac 
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Patafijali refers to Pafichananda which is to be taken in 
the sense of the country of five rivers (banchanam nadinam 
samaharah panchanadam) ,* but he mentions only Sutudri;* a 
tributary of the river Indus (Sindhu)** along with Ganga 
Yamuna and Sarasvati. Other rivers noticed by Bhashyakara 
are Ikshumati and Drumati,‘* Yavamati,‘7 Davika,*® Gomati:? 
and Rathaspa.^ Ikshumati is noted for Sugar cane plants 
growing near its bed. Dey identified" it with the river Kali, 
Davika is mentioned earlier by Panini and Patafijali 
associates a particular kind of rice growing near its bank. It 
was called Davika kulàh salayah*? It was identified with i 
Pargiter®* with the river Deeg, a tributary of the Ravi on its | 
right bank, but according to B. C. Law* citing Vishnudharmot- 
tara (1.161.153 and Nilamata Puranas, this river flowed 
through the Madra country. Rathapsa is mentioned earlier in the 
Jaiminiya Brühmama* and in the ‘Adi Parva’ of the Maha- 
bharata. It is one of the seven sacred rivers between the 
Sarasvati and Gandaki, and is identified by Dey* with the 
river Rapti in Avadha. Gomati might be that tributary of 
the river Ganges which passes through Lucknow. 


Political Geography : Patafijali seems to be more exhaus- 


43. IV.1.88 p. 239.5.6. 

44. 1.2.32 p. 209.10. 

45. Ll.l. p. 427,29. 

46. IV.2.71 p. 287.16. 

47. V.2.94 p. 394.6. 

48. VII.3.1 p. 316.4. 

49. 1.1.62 p. 161.13. 

50. VII.1.157. p. 96.17. 

5159 GI 28D:3277: 

52. VII.3.9. p. 316.4. 

53. Mark. Pur. (Eng. Trans.) p. 92. 

54. Geographical Essays. p. 92. 

55. Caland, Extracts 204. b 

56. Ch. 170. L. 6455. idc 

$ 57. op. cit. p. 168. According to V. S. Agrawala, it was a river in | 

Pafchala and the namé may correspond to Rhodopha, mentioned by | 
Greekavriters as marking an important stage on the royal road. (Although [ 
it is called a town, but the mention of the stages generally between two | 
well-known rivers, as Jhelum and Beas, Sutlej and Yamuna suggests its > 
having been the name of a river (Megasthenes. Frag. LVI; quoted in i 
op. cit. p. 47). 4 


a 
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tive than Panini in his reference to the political divisions and 
the list of the Janapadas. He refers to kingdoms in the north- 
west, and those in the south. The latter do not figure in the 
Ashtadhyayi. The Janapadas were homogenous political, cul- 
tural and geographical units, known from early times. Many 
such janapadas mentioned in early Buddhist work, and exist- 
ing in the time of the Buddha continue to figure in this period. 
Politically some of these lost their existence, as for example 
the Bhashyakara refers to Kaa and Koéala besides Magadha 
and Janapadas in the Aryavarta, but these must have formed 
part of the Sunga empire. The reference, therefore, is to their 
geographical importance. We propose considering these Jana- 
padas in order of their location from north-west to east, and 
then those in the south. 

Kambuja: This Janapada, in the extreme north-west is 
referred to both by Panini? and Patafijli^^ The term is 
applied to the king of the country as well to the Kshatriya tribe 
settled in that Janapada. As a people, the Kambojas are 
mentioned by Yaska in his Nirukla. Their connection with 
the Madras, probably the Uttara Madras, is speculated 
from the reference to Kamboja Aupamanyava, pupil of 
Madragara.: The location of this Janapada and its capital 
has been a subject of speculation. Ray Chaudhuri suggested? 
that the Kamboja Janapada lay in the region of Rajauri or 
Rajpur with its boundary extending as far as Kafiristan in 
the west. The Mahabharata mentions” a place called Rajapura 
as the home of the Kambojas. 

Kaśmīra: Its existence as a separate political unit is 
evident from the Mahabhashya™ mentioning the queen of 
Kaémira (Kasmira rajni). Its exact boundaries cannot’ be 

58. IV.1.175. 

59. Lll. p. 9.26. 

60. II.2. Yüska notes the peculiarity of Kamboja speech. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya the country of the Kambojas was noted for a particular 
breed of horses. (Trans. p. 148). 

61. Vedic Index. Y. p. 138. 

62. PHAI (3rd ed.) p. 105. ` 

63. VIL Chap. 4.19. According to Rhys-Davids, its capital was 
Kamboja (Buddhist India) which has been identified by Moti Chand 
with Darwaz in the Pamir Badakshan region (JUPHS. XVI. (11) pp. 38-46.) 

64. IV.1.1. p. 193.18; Panini’s reference — IV . 1.178. 
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defined which seem to have varied in different periods. Accord- 


ing to a Jataka," it was included in the kingdom of Gandhara. . 


Gandhara: Patafijali mentions Gandhara,* and not the 
other form Ganadhara. The people of this region Gandhara 
are mentioned even in the period of the Rigveda.“ According 
to Zimmer, their settlement was on the south bank of the 
Kubhà upto its confluence with the Indus, and to a certain 
extent to the east of the Indus itself. Panini mentions both 
the Vedic form Gandhari as the name of the Janapada and its 
people. There is no reference to its capital Takshaéila. 

Kekaya: The word Kaikeya'** suggests the people of the 
Kekaya Janapada. They were famous during the period of 
the Epics, and their territory, according to the Ramayana,” 
lay beyond the river Vidisa (Beas), and extended upto the 
borders of ancient Gandhara. 

Salva: This Janapada was both ancient and vast.7? Its 
people are mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana.* A later 
reference from the Mahabharata’ suggests their association 
with the Kuru-Pafichalas on the banks of the Yamuna. 
Panini mentions Salva (VI.2.135), Salveya (IV.1.169), and 
Salvavayava (IV.1.173) as three distinct Janapada units of 
a monarchical character. The latter two must have bifurcated 


from the parent one which alone Patafijali mentions. The: 


65. No. 406. Another Jataka, however, denies it (I11365). Ka$- 
mira's geographical position in the Uttarapatha remains unassailed. 
Rajagekhara places it in that region (Kavyemimamsa p. 8). It. com- 
prised the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi. 

66. IV.2.52. p. 282.10. 

67:91 9209 77 

68. Vedic Index. I. p. 219. 

69. IV.1.109. 

70. I.1.57 p. 149.8. ; : 

71. Mah. 11.48, 13; Cunningham identified the capital of the Keka- 
yadesa with Girjak or Jalalpur on the Jhelum (Ancient Geography of 
India (AGl.) p. 188). RajaSekhara places the Kekaya country in the 
northern division along with the Sakas, Himas, Kambojas, Vahl'kas and 
others. ` 


72. Patañjali — 1V.2.133 p. 300.10. Salve is mentioned in pair 


with Matsya, in the Gopatha. Brahmana (1-29) and also in the Mecka | 


bharata (Bhishmaparva 10.3). 
73. X.4.1.10. 
74. VI. Chap. 9.346. 
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Kagika’® includes the Udumbaras and the Bodhas, referred to by 
Patafijali and belonging to the Kshatriya gotra, in the Salva 
group. According to Pargiter;? the Salveyas, originally con- 
nected with the Salvas, are to be placed to the west of the 
Aravali hills. : 

Udumbara & Bodha: Both are mentioned together by 
Patafijali.* The former can easily be identified with the 
Audumbaras whose coins, found in the Kangra and Hoshiarpur 
districts settle their territory? Udumbaravati is mentioned 
by the Bhashyakara" which seems to have flowed through their 
country, and hence was so named. The Bodha country might 
have been somewhere in east. Punjab adjoining that of the 
Udumbara. 

Darvya: This term is also suggestive of the king as well 
as of the son of the country Darvya.*° It is compounded with 
Abhisira in the Mahabharata,” and, according to Aurel 
Stein, included the tract of the lower and middle hills lying 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab. According to some 
scholars, it roughly corresponded to the Poonch and Naoshera 
districts? Pargiter associated** them with the Trigartas, and 
Daradas and other tribes in the north-east Punjab. 

Vasata: Patafijali mentions** this Janapada in close 
association with Gandhara and Sivi, thereby suggesting its con- 
tiguity to these two states. The Mahabharata‘ refers to the 
king of Vasatis who was killed by Abhimanyu. McCrindle on 
the authority of Hemachandra’s Abhidha@na Chintamani placed - 
it between the Indus and the Jhelum. 


75. p. 136. (Patafijali’s reference to. the Bodhas —II.4.58 p. 489.3). 

76. JRAS. 1908 p. 325. 

77. 11.4.58 p. 489.3-4. 

78. Allan—op. cit. p. Ixxxiii. 

79. op. cit. 

80. 1V.1.170 p. 269.17. 

i. VII.93.43. 

82. Rajaterangimi-l. p. 32. II. p. 432. 2 

83. B.C. Law — Historical Geography (HG. p. 74). 

84. Mark. Pur. (Trans.) p. 324; Lassen placed the Darvas between 
the Indus and Jhelum in the north-west of Kashmir (ibid). ^ 

85. IV.2.52 p. 282.17. 

86. V1I.49.1934. 


87. The Invasion of Alexander the Great p. 150n. Agarwala identi- 
e f 
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Sindhu-Sauvira : 'These two are generally associated 
together. Sindhu is the name of the famous river Indus, and 
it is also the appellation of a political unit. Earlier it was 
also the name of the satrapy of the Achaemenian emperor 
Darius.” It comprised the upper Indus. Sauvira is men- 
tioned by Panini9? According to Rapson,” the two parts of 
the compound are often used separately, as names having 
nearly the same meaning, representing the modern province of 
Sindh. 

Vahika: It is distinguished by Patafijali from Vahika- 
grama,”* though the latter is included in the Vahika country. 
It may be identified with Bahika, referred to in earlier litera- 
ture, denoting the people of Punjab and the Indus. The 
Bahikas, synonymous with Vahikas, were different from the 
Vahlikas or Valhikas, and, according to the Karnaparva of 
the Mahabharata, they lived between the Sutlej and the 
Indus, with their capital at Sakala. Pataiijali mentions 
Sakala as a Vahika-grama.?* 


fied it with Ossadioi (& op. cit. p. 37). Under Rajanyagana Vasati, 
Devatü, Bailavana, Ambarishaputra and Atmakaémeya go back to the 
time of Panini (IV.2.52). (See also Mahabhashya — Kielhorn — Vol. II, 
p. 282). 

88. VII.1.39. p. 257.2. They are mentioned together in inscriptions 
(El. VII. p. 36) and literature (Mhb. VI.9.L. 361). 

89. CHI. I. p. 334. 

90. IV.1.148. The Sütrakara also gives a valuable social history 
of the region, the home of many gotras. He mentions Sarkara or 
Sarkara (modern Sukkar) as a town (IV.2.83). 

9l. Ancient India p. 168. Johnston in a note on 'Demetrius in 
Sindh’ pointed out that it was quite clear from Kautilya's Arthasastra 
Gi. 30, 32-3) that Sindhu and Sauvira were different countries. They 
occupied much of the Indus valley from the sea-coast upwards. Their 
Separate and distinctive character is evident from the Junagarh inscrip- 
tion of Rudradiman. According to a Jataka (III. p. 280), Roruka or 
Roruva, identified with modern Rori or Alor was the capital of this 
Janapada. 


92. IV.2.104. p. 293.20. ; 

93., Sata. Brāh. 1.7.38; Pāņini mentions Udichya towns among the 

Vahika country (IV.2.117). He also mentions the Vāhīka sate 

(V.3.114)*— some dominated by Brahmanas as ruling caste (Gopalavas), 
others by Rajjanyas, and called Rajanaka (IV.2.53). 

94. VIII. chap. 43. 20.30. ; Dx 

95. 1V,1.185. p. 236.20, 22. They are also equated with Jarttikas 

B 
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Madra: This Janapada, according to the Mahabharata, 
was included in the Vahika country with its territory centering 
round Sakala or Sialkot, and the surrounding region between 
the Ravi and the Chenab* or between the Jhelum and the 
Ravis They seem to have occupied the central portion of 
the Punjab. The Madras were an ancient kshatriya tribe and 
were associated with the Yaudheyas, as is evident from the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta.” Unfortunate- 
ly their coins have not been found so far. 

Usinara: The country of the Uśinaras formed part of 
the Vahikadega.” It is mentioned earlier by Panini." 
Regarded as northeners, they are placed in the north-west, but 
there is no reason to shift them farther west than the middle 
country.'^? 

Sibi: The Sibi country, called Saivah in the Maha- 
bhüshya, was a fairly old Janapada. Its people are mentioned 
in the Rigveda’ along with other minor tribes, and are noticed 
by Panini?’ and also by Alexander’s historians." The latter 
locate these people between the Indus and the Akesines. 
According to Vogel, Sibipur mentioned in a Shorkot inscription 
must be the site of their capital.'* 


and Arattas (Karna Parva 44.2032-2033). Panini mentions Vahika 
villages and those situated in Usinara (IV.2.117-8) which, according to 
Pargiter, were confined to the Punjab (Ancient Indian Historical Tradi- 
tion, p. 119). 

96. VIII. chap. 45. L.2079. 

97. CHI. Vol. I. p: 549. 

98. Cunningham — AGI (1871) p. 185. 

99. CII. III. 

100. IL4.19. p. 477.15—According to the Kāśikā commentary— 
USinareshu ye Vahikagramah p. 320. 

101. I1.4.20; IV.2.118. 

102. The Gopatha Brahmana regads them as northerners (II.1)- 
See Macdonell & Keith—Vedic Index I, p. 103. 

103 IV.2.52 p. 282.11. 

104. VII.18.7. 

105. IV.2.109. 

106. Arrian: Indika V.12. x 

107. ELXX. p. 16. According to a Jataka, (Fausboll. IV‘ p. 401), 
Aritthapura was the capital of the Sivi kingdom. Ptolemy refers to 
Aristobothra in the north of Punjab. It is identified with Dvaravatt 
(Dey—GD. p. 11). 5 
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Ambashta : It is mentioned earlier 
Patafijali mentions it" with reference to the sūtra YV.1.70 
the name of a Janapada under a monarchical government As 

_a tribe, the Ambashthas can be traced in the Aitareya B 
mana.” They figure in the Mahābhārata along with the Sivis 
Kshudrakas and Malavikas who sided with the Kurus Their 
position in the social scheme need not be considered here 
They are identical with the Abastanoi, Sambastai, Sabaracae 
or Sabagrae of Alexander's historians"? with their territory 
in the lower Akesines (Asikni) river. 

Trigarta: This term'? means ‘the land watered by the 
three rivers’, very probably the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. 
Their country had formed an Ayuddha-jwi samgha or a con- 
federation of six states — known as Trigarta-shashtha, accord- 
ing to Panini," and they were living mainly on arms. They 
are mentioned as allies of the Kurus in the Mahabharata, 
but ultimately paying homage to Yudhishtira. According to 
the Abhidhana-Chintamagi,^* the Trigarta country is identi- 
fied with Jalandhara (Jalandharas-Trigartlah syuh), but it is 
brought in close proximity with Kasmira in the Rajalaran- 
gimi"*  Considered' as a mountain tribe in the Puránas,'* 
Cunningham identified’? their country with the Kangra valley, 
situated near Jalandhar between the mountains of Chamba 


by Panini; 


108. VIII.3.97. 

109. p. 267.17. 

110. VIII.21.3. 

111. VI. chap. 20, p. 750. They are located in the north west in 
this work which describes them as a kingship. 

112. Invasion of Alexander (Mc-Crindle)—p. 155. Later geographers 
like Ptolemy, place the Ambastai, probably identical with the Ambashthas 
to the east of the country of the Paropamisadai Geography (Sastri’s 
ed.) pp. 311-2. 

113. VIII.1.15. p. 367-4. 

114. V.3.116. According to  Agarwala, the central position of 
Trigarta formed by the valley of the Beas was named Kulüta, mentioned 
twice in the Ganapatha as Kuluna (IV.2.133; TX.3.93) and known as 
Kulu. 

115. VI. chap. 123, p. 754. 

116. IV $4. 

117. V.144. 

118. Mark. 57.57; Matsya—114.56. 

119. ASR. XIV. p. 116. 
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and the upper course of the Beas. It may be located between 
the Ravi and the Sutlej with its capital near Jalandhar. 

it as a country (Paraska- 


Paraskara : Patanjali treats a y 
vadesah) ^ and it might correspond with Thara Parakara, one 


| of the biggest districts in Sindh.'?: 

Brühmamaka : It is also called a Janapada by the Bhà- 
shyakara (Brahmanako nama janapadah) =™ It might as 
well be the name of a tribe corresponding to the Brachmanoi 
of Arrian.?? Their country is distinguished by Patafijali with 
that of the Vrishalas (Vrishalade$a) ,*** the latter probably in- 
dicating the country of the Sodrai, mentioned by the Greek 
historians)? Cunningham’** identified the country of the 
Brahmanaka with Brahmanabad in Sindh. 

Jihnava : Patafijali mentions it as a janapada (Jihnavo 
nama janapadah)**' along with the Ikshvaka one in the same 
reference. The Brihat Samhita mentions"* Ikshvaku as a 
warrior tribe. The identification of the former is uncertain 
while the latter is considered to be the same as Ko$ala.'*? 

Janapadas of the Aryavaria : Aryavarta, the land of the 
élite Brahmanas, the centre of activity — political and religious, 
engaged the special attention of the Bhashyakara. He refers 
+o a number of kingdoms in this part of Bharatavarsha. The 


120, VI.1.57 p. 96-16. It is mentioned in the gana Páraskara 
brabhriti (Panini—V1.1.157.). 

121. Dey: GD. p. 149. It once denoted the whole of the south- 
eastern part of Sindh upto the coast of the Great Rann of Kachchha or 
Kachchha of Irma. 

122. IV.2.104, p. 298.21. 

123. Indika VI.16. The significance of the name is brought out by. 
the Kaéika describing it as the land of the Brahmanas who were Ayuddha- 
jivis. The Greeks call them Brachmanoi and are located in middle Sind. 

124. I.4.1. p. 301-8. 

125. McCrindle : op. cit. p. 292. This might correspond to 
Saudrana, included in the Aishukari group in the Ashfadhyayi, according 
to the Ka$ika (p. 305). 

126. op. cit. (Sastri ed.) p. 691. It is noticed in the Küvyamimánisà 
as Brahmanavah Janapada (p. 94). E 

127. IV.2.104, p. 298.12, 14. 

5 128. V.75. 
129. 129. Agarwala : op. cit. p. 61. 
s U t 
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Kuru, Pafichala,’* (Uttara and Pūrva), Kosala and Kasr? | 
have past history and their location is settled. The Ku j i 
country extended from Kurukshetra upto the. river Guns 1 
with its capital at Hastinapura mentioned in the Manabe fi 
shya. The Pañchālas, divided into the north and the eastern 3 
ones, date back to Vedic times.“ The Story of the division | 
of the kingdom is given in the Mahabharatq The south 
Pafichala included the territory to the east and south-east of A 
the Kurus and the Sürasenas, while the north one comprised 1 
the districts lying east of the river Ganga and north-west of 
Avadha.?^ According to Cunningham," the extent of the 
great kingdom of Pafichala was confined within the Himalaya i 
and the river Chambal. The Bhāshyakāra does not mention j 
their respective capitals, but he does mention Ahichchatra:?s 
along with Kanyakubja, and Sarhkiga which was at a distance 
of four yojanas from Gavidhumata™°—identified with Kudar- 
kot in the Etah district of the Uttara Pradega.19 

Kosla and Kasi mentioned by Panini‘! are also noticed in 
the Mahabhashya. The capital of the former, Saketa is mention- 
ed by Patafijalit**. He also refers to Varanasi, as capital of Kaéi 
which was situated on the river Ganga (anugangam varanasi) 1° 

Magadha is mentioned as a monarchical state (Magadha- S 
nam Rajan).* It included the territory to the south of the 
Ganga, corresponding to modern south Bihar with Pataliputra 


130. 1.4.51 p. 336.5. 

131. IV.3.155, p. 324.18-19. 

192. IV.1.54, p. 223.13. 

133. 11.1.16, p. 380. 

134. Vedic Index. I. p. 468. 

135. Adiparva, chap. 140. The division was made upon the defeat 
of Drupada at the hands of Drona. According to a Jataka story the 
capital of north Pafichala was founded by a Cheti prince. 

186. Rapson: Ancient India, p. 167. 

137. AG. (Sastri ed.) p. 360. 

138. IV.1.79, p. 233.6, 

139. 1I.3.28, p. 455.17. 

140. EY. I. p. 129. 

141. IV.*.171. 

142. 1.3.35. p. 281.14. 

143. Ibid. 

144. 31.1.2 p. 375.8. 
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as its capital, situated on the river Son (anusonam Patali- 


145 
ie and Vrijiz^ Patafijali mentions them separa- 
tely although in earlier times the two were politically knit 
together." The Vrijis, like the Kurus, had the government 
of a family (Kwru garhapatam Vriji garhapatan) , but the 
Videhans are mentioned separately in the list of Kshatriyas. 

Anga and Vanga:'? These two are bracketed together. 


The former was well-known as à small janapada with its capi- 
tal at Champa, comprising the present districts of Bhagalpur 
and Monghyr. Vanga corresponds to western and central 
Bengal, and, according to Pargiter,"" it must have comprised 
the modern districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, parts of 


Rajashahi, Pabna and Faridkot. 
Pundra and Suhmea : Patafijali associates"? the two with 


the Vanga janapada. The Pundras alone are mentioned in the 


Aitareya Brahmana® and in the sütras.^' The reference to 
the Pundravardhana bhukti in the Damodarpur copperplate 
inscriptions* has facilitated its location. As regards, Suhma, 
Dey: citing Nilakantha's commentary on the Mahabharata, 
identified with Radha, comprising the districts of Hoogly and 
Burdwan. 


145. II.1.16 p. 380.18. 

146. IV.1.168 p. 268.22. 

147. VI.2.42 p. 126.4. 

148. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India p. 25. The Lichchavis of Vaisali 
and the Videhans were the most important among the eight confederate 
clans collectively known as the Vajjins. 

149. IV.1.170. p. 269.16-17. 

150. Law: Geography of Early Buddhism p. 6. 

151. JASB. 1895 p. 85. 

152. IV.2.52 p. 282.8. 

153. VII.18. 

154. Baudhayana 1.2.14. 

155. ELXV. pp. 138 ff. Pargiter distinguished Pundra © from 
Paundra, the former comprising the districts of Malda, a portion of Purnea 
to the east of the river Kosi and parts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts 
(JASB. 1895, p. 85). It is mentioned in the Mahabharata 1.429%; 11.584 
and also by Rajagekhara (Kav. p. 9). r ; 

156. GD. p. 195. This janapada is mentioned in the Puranas (Kali. 
chap. 14; Matsya : chap. 113), and seems to have been named after Sumha, 
a son of Bali (Vishnu, Pt IV, chap. 18). 


, 
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Kalinga i Cunningham definedus itg position as lying 
between Godavari in the south-west and the Gaoliya branch 
of the Iravati river in the north-west. Rapson placed!» this 
janapada between the Mahadi and the Godavari. The i 
Mahabharata’ includes Orissa in it with the northern boun- | 
dary of this janapada extending as far as Vaitarani. In the 
Puranas, Utkala or Orissa forms a separate unite 

Pragdesa: There is a reference!'* to this janapada. It 
seems identical with Pragjyotisha which figures prominently ; 
in ancient Indian literature?* It may be identified with the i 
whole of Assam proper along with north Bengal as far as 4 
Rangpur and Cooch Behar.’ i 

Avanti4Kunli: The two are associated together by the 1 
Bhashyakara.^* The former represented the country of which i 
Ujjain was the capital. Kunti was probably a neighbouring 
janapada. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata. | 

Surüshira : According to the Kasikaj* Kunti and Sura- n] 
shtra were in close proximity to each other. Panini also | 
refers to the compound names Kunti-Surashtra.%* Surashtra 
corresponds with the Syrastrene of Ptolemy, and is identified 
with the Peninsula of Kathiawar or Gujrat. This janapada 
was definitely outside Aryavarta. g 


157. III.2.115. p. 120.26. 

158. AG. p. 117. 

159. Ancient India, p. 164. 

160. III. chap. 114. L. 10998. 

161. Brah. chap. 43. 

162. VII.1.98. p. 274.17. 

163. Mhb. HI.1.1887; Mark. Pur. 57.44; Raj. IV .171. 

164, IC.IH. p. 732. : 

165. The two figure as janapada names ending in short i and implied 
in sittra IV.ll71. (See also IV.1.14 p. 206.4). 

166. The Mahabharata speaks of Kunti as the region through which 
the Agva Nadi flowed (Vana. chap. 308.7). It is identified as a tributary 
of the Chambal (Dey. op. cit. p. 109). Agarwal identifies this janapada 
with the region of Kontwar, in the former Gwalior state (Madhya Pradesh) 


(op. cit, p. 62). 


167. P. 548. 

168. VI92.37. E : m z i 

169. Dey: op: cit. p. 183. Rājaśckhara mentions it in the list o 
"Western countries (Paíchadde$a) p. 94. M 
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Vidarbha: It was an important kingdom in that periog 
with a past history,*° which subsequently acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Agnimitra. The Mahabharata describes it as 
an ancient and renowned kingdom in the Deccan with Kundina 
(kaundinyapura — modern Amraoti) on the pvanks of the 
Varadà as its capital. According to Pargiter,"* it comprised 
the valley of the Payoshini, modern Pürnà and the middle 
portion of Tapti, and corresponded to the western part of 
Berar and the valley country west of that. Cunningham in- 
cluded:* Bhopal and Bhilsa to the north of the Narmada in 
this kingdom. 

Southern Janapadas:  Patafjali seems to be in the know 
of kingdoms in the south which were in existence in the time 
of Asoka. These include Choda, Kadera Kerala," and 
Pandya.** Choda or Chola, corresponding to Coromandal coast, 
was bounded in the north by the river Pennar, in the south by 
Panakini river to the west by Coorg and included the territory 
of Tanjore from Nellore to Pudukotta.'** The Kerala were 
on the Malabar coast, comprising, besides Malabar, Travan- 
core and Kanara terminating at Cape Comorin in the south." 
The Pandyas occupied the Tinne-velly and Madura districts.178 


170. Patafijali—IV.1.68 p. 268.22. The Vidarbhas were an ancient 
people, and their country is mentioned in the Jaiminiya Upanishad 
Brahmana (11,440). 

171. Ili. chap. 60. L. 2290. 

172. Mark. Pur. (Trans.) p. 335n. 

173. Bhilsa Topes p. 383. 

174. IV.1.175 p. 270. 3-4. 

175. IV.1.168. p. 269.13 Ref. Agoka’s Rock Edicts Nos. II & XIII. 
for reference to these kingdoms. 

176. Pargiter—op. cit. 332; See also Mahabharata IIl. 1988; The 
Chola kingdom (Chola-mandalem) had its capital at Uraiyur near 
Trichinopoly. 

177. Pargiter—ibid. cf, Harivamsa 782, 12838; Kerala or Malabar 
separated from Tuluva ( ? = Satiyaputra) by the Chandragiri river, 
and extending to Cape Comorin, was also known as Chera. Its most 
ancient capital was Vanji, Vanchi or Karur /Tirukarur) about 28 miles 
ENE of Cochin (Smith—Aéoka—Indian Reprint p. 157n). S 

178. Dey. op. cit. p. 247; cf. Mahābhārata. 11.1174. Its most ancient 
capital was the port of Korkai (Smith—op. cit. p. 174n)? The three 
traditional kingdoms were well-known. In the Puranas too they are 
mentioned together (Mark. 57.45; Matsya. V.46). 


, 
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The location of the Kaderas is doubtful i i 
tion with the other kingdoms in the south pau o 

Besides these janapadas, a few other names are also m 
tioned by Patanjali, some of which could be ident med 
include Da$àrna'? — not specified as a janapada. It is men- 
tioned in the Ramayana and in the Puranas and is grouped 
with the Malavas, Utkalas and Mekhalas in the Vindhyan 
tract. Its capital was Vidisā (modern Bhilsa) on the Vetravatt 
(Betwa) according to Kàlidása.*! 

Towns and Villages: The Bhashyakara also refers to big 
cities (nagara) villages (grama) and stations of herdsmen 
(ghosha) . He also refers to bigger village units — like the 
yahikagrama and udichyagrama.** These might be bigger 
geographical units. The place endings of names of cities and 
villages, as one finds in Panini's Asht@dhyayi are not traced in 
the Mahabhashya. Only a few important towns figure in 
his work — the most important ones being — Takshaéila,'** 
Mathura's*  Pataliputra,55  Samka$ya,99  Saketa,*' Vara- 
nasi,18° Kauéambi,!* Hastinapura, Gavidhumata, Ahich- 
chatra and Kanyakubja.% Cities of western India noticed by 


179. VI.1.89. p. 69. 

180. '\Kishkindhya 41.8-10; Matsya. chap. 114. 

181. Meghadüta I. 23.24. This Daśārņa might be different from the 
one mentioned in earlier series. B. C. Law distinguishes the two identfying 
the earlier one with the Dosarene of the Periplus (Ancient Indian Tribes 
p. 375). According to Wilson, eastern or south-eastern Daśārņa formed 
part of the Chattisgarh district in the Central Provinces (Madhya Pradesh), 
including the old native state of Patna (Vishnu Purana. II. p. 260). 

182. IV.2.104. p. 293.9. 

183. 1.3.10. p. 268. 12. 

184. 11.4.7. p. 474. 

185. Ibid. 

186. 1.3.11. p. 273.13. 

187. 1.3.25 p. 281.14. 

188. II.1.16. p. 380.18. 

189. JI.1.1. p. 371.12. f 

190. 11.1.16. p. 380.18. It is 22 miles north-east of Meerut and 
to the south-west of Bijnor on the right bank of Ganga. — : 

191. If3.28 p. 456.4. It was 4 yojanas from Sarhkasya, and is 
identified with Kudarkot in the Etah district. 

192. IV.1.79. p. 233.7. 
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him include Ujjayini, Mahishmati'® Nasikya Ap RN 
pura in the south. (OE E places include Alam- 
26 $aurya!* and Ashtaka’. $ 

BOT 322 difficult to identify the villages mentioned by 
the Bhashyakara. These included Arata, Kastira, Dasartipya, 
Sausika,’ Patanaprashtha, Nandipura, Kaukudivaha.!° Those 
in the north (udichyagrama) included —Chanararupya, Mani- 
rüpya, Sivapura, Vadavakarsiya, Nilinaka and Aulaka.^ The 
endings of place names were based on usage and custom. Com- 
menting on the distinction between the terms grama and pura, 
Patafijali suggests that these should not be settled by rules of 
grammar but by local usage (tatrati ninbandho na labhah) 2°: 
He also mentions a few unattached villages like Ketavata? , 
and Tisrika,2 while in some cases he gives additional details 
like Nàndipura as a Vahikagrama,””’ or Ikshumati both eastern 
and western (pürva, apara) °° People coming from the same 
village were known to each other as samanagramika. 

Patafijali sometimes refers to distances and directions as 
any one with a fair knowledge of geography would do. In the 
case of distance from Ujjayini to Mahishmati he refers to the 
speed in covering it (Ujjayinyah prasthito Mühishyama*tyam 
süryodgamanam sambhavayate suryam udgamayatt) . 

A study of the geographical data from the Mahabhashya, 
is indicative of Patafijali’s familiarity with Aryavarta. The 
janapadas mentioned by him are mostly those located in the 
north. He also mentions a few important ones from the south 


193. III.1.26. p. 35.10. On the right bank of the Narmada, 40 
miles to the south of Indore. 

194. VI.1.63 p. 42.4. 

195. IV.2.104. p. 298.4. 

196. 1.1.1. p. 14.14. 

197. I.1.57. p. 150.23. 

198. 10.2.104. p. 298.24. 

199. ibid. p. 293.4. 

200. ibid. p 298. 

201. ibid. p. 293. 

202. Kielhorn. IIT. p. 321. 

203. 11.4.7. p. 474.10. 

204. VII.2.99. p. 307.19. * 

205. IV.2.104. p. 298. 

206. VI.1.85. p. 62. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 81 
and those in western and eastern India 


A. PE The Bhāshyakā 
also notices a few cities and some villages including du 
the Vahikadesa. His work may not be as comprehensive 
the Ashtadhyayi, it is nevertheless a fruitfy He 


P Š 1 so 
for the geographical information conveyed by d rce of study 


EY) 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL LIFE 


hole, a. faithful picture of the 
contemporary social life of his time. The influx of fore 
their assimilation into the social scheme, and the relaxation 
of caste rules owing to mixed unions, did not take the Bha- 
shyakàra by surprise. Noticing the unorthodox trend, he pro- 
bably left the need to preserve purity in Brahmanas so that 
they could justify their high social standing both by birth, and 
by intellectual eminence. This motive was mainly responsible 
for his monumental work in which he stresses, 1n the 'Intro- 
duction', the necessity of a good grounding in grammar for the 
Sishtas. 'Grammar is the key to learning and enlightenment 
and, thus, the best preservative of the moral and cultural inte- 
grity of the Sishtas. A close study of the Mahabhashya from the 
cultural standpoint unfolds interesting details about social 
life: as for example, Division of society into groups, Family 
life, Food, Household effects, Dress and Ornaments, Marriage 
and Position of Women, Pastime and Recreations, Social evils, 
Festivals, and other miscellaneous subjects of interest. The 
inferences drawn from the data may be inconclusive for want 
of corroboration, except occasionally from the Bharhut and 
Sanchi sculptures but the correctness of the facts derived from 
this literary work may be accepted. Here it is worth while 
considering the Smritis, particularly that of Manu, with a view 
to assessing the position of some social groups, mentioned in 
the Mahabhashya. Such a sociological study claims priority. 


Patafijali presents, on the w 


Division of Society: 


Society was, no doubt, divided into the usual four classes, 
but mixed marriages, whether among the higher or lower 
groups, had resulted in the creation of some new castes. A 
complete list of progeny from such mixed unions is not given 
in the Mahabhashya. Some terms used by the Bhashyakara 
in this connection are also traced in the Manusmriti, and the 
Mahabharata. Bright in facial complexion (gaura), pure 
in conduct (suchyaüchàra) , of a reddish brown colour (pizgala) 
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SOCIAL LIFE 83 
and with red hair, possibly dyed (kapilakésa) , 
were noted for the qualities which befitted 
suitable karmas (tapas Srutam cha yoni§ ch 
nakarakam) .? Taking food while w 
shyati), and voiding in a standing 
actions for them (a-Brahmanó vam 
In the social organism, they occupie 
misham Brahmanam pürvam. āna 
aniyate).' Where a Brahmana fail 
tual attainments, birth alone entitl 
group (tapahśrutābhyāń vo hin 
Such persons had degraded them 
fessions, as for instance, the Brà 
thabhid Brahmanah) 5 

© The warrior class (Kshatriyas—Sendanikula) ; Vaisyas 
and Siidras enjoyed the usual position in society, but members 
of some other groups presented a strange phenomenon, These 
included: Vrishalas? Varudas,? Ugras,2° Nishadas," Chanda- 
las? and Mritapas.? Some of these are also mentioned in 
the Vedic literature, like the Vrishala, Chandala* and 
Nishada.® The form Vrishala was used for a social outcast, 
but later on it implied an irreligious person (adharmika) ,** as 
for example, in the Mudrarükshasa s Chandragupta is called 
a Vrishala. The Chàndàla and Nishada are Supposed to be 


+ the Brahmanas 
them to perform 
ely etud Brahma- 
alking (gachchhan bhak- 
posture were undignified 
vas lishthan mutrayati) 3 
d the foremost place (loké 
yeli vah sarva purvah sa 
ed in his literary and Spiri- 
ed him a place in his social 
o jatibrahmana eva sah). 
selves by adopting low pro- 
hmanas cleaving wood (kāsh- 


Joe ee Oop AT 18: 

2. ibid. 16.17. 

3. ibid. 22. 

4. VI.2.36 p. 125.25. 
5. V.1.115 p. 363.15. 
6. TIL, 4.69 p. 179.13. 

7. I. 1.39 p. 97.16. 

8. I. 1.7 p. 59.18. 

9. IV. 1.97. p. 253.5. 

10. IV. 1.14 p.257.15. 

ll. V.4.36 p. 435.8. 

12. 1.4.10 p. 475.6. 

13. ibid. s 

14. RV. X.34.11; cf. Nirukta, Ill 16. 

15. Vaj Sam. XXX. 21; Tait Brah, III. 4.17, 1, etc. 
16. Taf Sam. IV.5, 4, 2; Vaj Sam. XVI. 27 etc. 
7: Sanskrit —Worterbück, Vol. 6. p. 1342.. 

18. Act, I. 12. ti 
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Non-Aryans representing tribal bodies, but ube eae terms later 

denoted despised castes whose members were engaged in 
i low professions. Manu named the off-spring from the 
dion between a Sidra father and a Brahmani mother a Chan- 
dala (śūdrād áyogavah kshatla chandalas cha adhamo nri- 
nam)! but where the father was a Brahmana and mother al 
Siidra the progeny was called .Parasava (nishadah Sidra kan- 
yayam yah Parasava uchyate). The terms Varuda and Ugra 
are used for off-spring from mixed marriages. The former 
belonged to one of the seven low castes called antyaja whose 
occupation, according to Manu's commentator Kullüka, was 
splitting canes (venor bhedanena yo jivati buruda iti) ^ The 
Ugra traced his origin to a Ksbatriya father and a Sudra mo- 
ther (kshatriyach chchüdrükanyüyüm)?: and was noted for 
his cruel disposition and rude conduct (krüraviháravan). The 
Mrilapa belonged to that class of persons who looked alter 
dead bodies, and collected deadmen's clothes or executed crimi- 
nals.2* In the Ramayana, he is called smasanadhikarin, the 
lord of the cremation ground. Persons belonging to these 
groups had an inferior position in the social setting, partly for 
their professions, and partly, for their lineage. The Sakas and 
Yavanas, living in Aryan villages and hamlets outside Arya- 
varta were not ostracized;* and they enjoyed the privilege of 
using a plate without polluting it. From Patafijali’s comment 
on the Sutra Südrünüm anirvasitanaém™ one gets the impression 
that foreigners were being gradually assimilated in Indian 
society without merging their separate entity. 


Family circle: 


The family (kula)” formed the smaller unit and its mem- 
bers looked after the collective interest rather than the indivi- 


19. X. 12. Cf. Mah. XIII. 2572. 

20. X.8. 

21. IV. 215 (Mandalick's edition). 

22. Manu. X.9. 

23. Mhb. XIII. 2583. 

24. I. 59.8. 

25. Mahabhashya Vol. I. p. 475. 4 
26. II.4.10 p. 475. 

27. 1.1.51 p. 128.9. 
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dual one for mutual welfare. In this Connection, it may be 
interesting to assess the Status of the existing members and 
that of the new entrants in the family group. The families 
were high and noble, like those of the regal class (Rajakula E 
Rajaputri, Rajaduhitā) or of a degraded nature (daushku. F | 
lyam)." There were certain families named after the teacher, 4i 
or the preceptor, as for instance, Gargyakulam, Vaidakulam S 
Angakulam, Karishagandhyapatikulam and a few more 
named after the position or the designation of the person, such 4 
as Grümanikulam? or Senamikulam.? The members of this 
unit constituted blood kindred with varying Status, as the eldest, 
second, and the youngest, when there were more than one son a 
(bahushu putreshu etad upapannam bhavaty ayam me jyesh- i 
thah putro ’yam me madhyamo 'yam me kaniyan iti) 24 The 
{amily group included brother and his son (bhratushputra) ,35 
and a number of other relations (bahavo *bhisambandhah) but i 
the circle was not confined to marital relations only (artha ah 
yaunü maukhah srauvas cha).* The Grihapati" with his n 
bharya or patni, both terms being synonymous, looked after j 
the domestic interest. The son was supposed to be the remover Lb 
of sorrow (Sokapanudah putro jatah) 8 and his birth in the mu 
family was hailed with joy. The nàmakarman ceremony took Ln 
place on the tenth day after the birth of the child (dasamya ar 
ullarakalam putnasya jatasya nama bhidadhyāt). The 1 
daughter's son (dauhitra) and grandson (pautra) ,*° were fairly 

important persons in a family. The relations on the in-law’s 

side included the parents-in-law (Svasura $vasru)." The ma- ss 


28. VI, 3.70 p: 161.12. 
29. VIII, 5.41 p. 434.5. "i 
30. II, 4.64, p. 493. LT 
3l. VI, 1.13 p. 20.4. E 
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ter! s (matrishvasa pitrishvasa) , the 
ds pend his wife) (matula-matulani or mā- 
ars the grandparents on the father's and ud mother's side 
(pitamaha pitamahi; matamaha matamani) aes other 
Yauna relations. The Mahabhashya does not a si E rela- 
tions to the family group. The reference to dne uncle 
(matula), Ashadhasena in the Pabhosa record!* in iei the 
broad nature of the family circle. The members of at least 
three generations, pitàmaha, pita and pautra i direct line be. 
longed to the family group, as one notices in the comment re- 
lating to the Ywuvasamjna. 


Food: 


The evidence adduced by Pataíijali on the subject of ‘Food 
and Drinks’, is exhaustive, with vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
items, solid and liquid food, arrangements for meals, milk pre- 
parations, sweets, wines, and fruits, and even dinner etiquette 
rules. Fasts were undertaken for some set purposes, like the 
one for propitiating the Sun (Adityavrata).^ In the Maha- 
nümnivrala;" verses of that name were recited. During the 
period of fasting, people lived on water (ab-bhaksha) and 
sometimes even without it (vàyu bhaksha).* The word 
bhojya denoted food fit for eating (bhakshya), whether solid 
(kharavishada) or liquid (drava); but at one place in the 
Mahabhashya its use is restricted to solid food alone, as for 
instance, in the illustration (gudena samsrishta gudasamsrishtah 
gudasamsrishtha dhànü gudadhanah).? A study of the data 
would suggest the taste of the people, and their favourite dishes. 

(a) Types of food — Vegetarian: A vegetarian was 
known as éakabhojin® and he had to depend exclusively on 
grains and vegetables for his staple food, though there was a 


42. IV. 1.96 p. 252.21. 

43. IV. 1.49 p. 220.21. 

44. IV. 2.36 p. 277.17, 22. 
45. E.I. Vol. IT. p. 240. 
46. I. 2.54 p. 246.28. 

47. V. 1.94 p. 360.9. 

48. I. l.l p. 6.23. 

49. IT. 1.35 p. 387.9. 

50. IL. 1.69 p. 406.7. 
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wider choice of alternatives. "These included $ali** (a rice of ten 
varieties), hayana? (a sort of red rice), yava” (barley), and 
shashtika^ (another kind of rice ripening in sixty days). Some 
other cereals were yavani* (ptychotis ajowan), a kind of infe- 
rior barley, gavidhuka® boiled with rice (gavidhuka yavagu) 
and with barley (gavidhukasaktayah)** in preparing gruel, 
and tila (sesamum indicum). The auxiliary edibles, nope 
larly known as pulses, included: mudga, rājamāsha, and 
müsha,^ a kind of pulse having red marks with black and grey 
spots. Certain stuff known as samskritam could be taken 
without any further preparation or dressing - (saziskritam hi 
nama tad bhavati vat tad eva apakrishya abhy-ava-hriyate, 
like, groats grounded on stone (darshadah saktava iti), but 
barley pounded in a mortar needed extra cooking before it 
could be eaten (na cha yāvaka uliikhalad eva apakrishya 
abhyavahriyate ’vasavam randhandadini pratikshyani) .* The 
dressing of substances was done through different processes: 
misrikarana, the act of mixing, seasoning an ingredient; vyan- 
jana—the use of anything in cooking or preparing food; and using 
sauce and condiment. Failure to do so rendered the food taste- 
less. The two sütras of Panini Annena vyaijanam and Bhak- 
shena misrikaranam, considered together by Patafijali®? give some 
information regarding the process of dressing articles of food 
before they could be served on the table. Dadhi-curd was used 
for sprinkling (dadhyipasikia) ,* and tamarind sauce (taittidi- 
kam)“ gave flavour. Palala-ground sesamum, sipa-pulse juice, 
and $aka-vegetables were mixed with other substances. Only 
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Ege -p 66 the fruit of the bottle gourd mentioned in 
pu eds placed in the list of vegetables in the 
nthasdstra, and the Kamasitra of Med 2 i 

The favourite vegetarian food was boile 2808; called 
odana,® also known as bhakta,” which was pee 
with meat (marnsaudana).” It was much relished, io 
Pataiijali metaphorically compares the heap of rice serve | on 
a plate to the mountain Vindhya (Vindhyo QU eta in). 
This staple food dating back to the Vedic times; ' continued 
to be popular in the later period as well.” Yavagu or rice 
gruel was a liquid substance, possibly licked with the fingers 
of the hand (vilepi) or mixed with water and then drunk 
(peya). It is associated with payas milk, and süpa meant for 
Brahmanas (brahmanartha yavagit iti). The Kasika men- 
tions yavagu of a thin variety (alpanna yavagür ushnika ity 
uchyate) ,*° and another a scaldy one (nakhampacha yavagü) 
In earlier literature'* it is referred to as a barley gruel, but it 
also denoted weak decoctions of other kinds of Jartila and 
Gavidhuka.;? Sūpa, or thin curry, dressed with salt (lavanah 
stipah) 8° was a good combination with boiled rice (iha cha 
bahur odanah bahuh sitpa iti)‘ A pea-soup was also prepared 
(kalaya sūpa)®. 

The vegetarian menu included several other items, some 
of which were meant for breakfast, or afternoon nourishment, 

65. IV. 1.48 p. 219.20. 

66. VI. 3.61 p. 164.9. 

67. XXIV. p. 117. 

68. 1.28. 

69. I. 1.1 p. 42.17. 

70. III. 1.26 p. 33.26. 

71. IL. 3.13 p. 450.1. 

72. I. 4.24 p. 327. 

73. RV. VIII. 97.10; Sat-Brah. II. 5, 3, 4, etc. 

74. Mil. p. 16, L.18; Mahavastu, Vol. I, p. 327 etc. 

75. IL. 1.36 p. 388; 25. 

76. P. 422 (Benares Ed.) 

7T. P. 174. 

78. Tait Sam. VI. 2, 5, 2. 

79. ibid, V. 4, 3, 2. 

80. 1.2.51 p. 227.13. 

81. I. 4.21 p. 321.10. t 
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such as krisara*? a mixture of sesamum and rice, with a few 
peas and spices added to it, and sabtyss groats mixed with 
molasses or dadhi. Sweets and sweet cakes included: sashkuliss 
made of ground rice, Sugar and sesamum and cooked in oil; 
pia or apiipa,® mixed with ghee (ghritavant), or made o; 
rice and barley; pishtapindi*®—a four cake, and palala* a 
kind of sweetmeat made of guda, sesamum and sugar, and 
cooked. The substances used in making sweet Preparations 
were madhu™ or honey, guda’! molasses Produced from sugar 
cane juice, and $arkara?' or crystal Sugar. The sweet balls 
popularly known as modaka* were relished by children. Certain 
cold drinks soothed the wearied people in summer, as for 
example, gudodaka,™ a thin liquid substance, being a mixture 
of water and molasses. Payas-milk, and whey (mathitam) 
were available from shopkeepers known as mathitika.5s 
Haiyamgavina? was clarified butter prepared from last day's 
milk. 

(b) Non-vegetarian: The non-vegetarians seem to have 
enjoyed both types of food, as there were some restrictions 
imposed by custom regarding the slaughter of animals. 
Patafijali mentions that five five-nailed animals could be taken 
(paücha panchanakha bhakshya) but not others (anyé 
bhakshyah). The wild boar and the wild cock could be 
eaten, but not those from the village itself (abhakshyo  gra- 
myakukkuto ’bhakshyo gramyasukara) ©" A town born boar 
or cock also enjoyed this privilege (nagaro ’pi na bhak- 


83. VIII. 3.59 p. 439.12 
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86. I. 1.1. p. 38.5 

87. I. 2.45 p. 217.13 
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89. T. 1.1 p. 38.6. 
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92. IV. 4.83 p. 334.11 
93. V. 1.119 p. 366.9 
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A glutton, fond of flesh, was known as marisa. 
alan There is a reference to deer being Eu pre- 
paring meat rice (mamsaudanaya eel ee h ; Raw 
flesh was known as kravya' and that of s Pep was called 
avermümsam.** The meat with a thick membrance or omen- 
tum (pravapani münisani) ^^ Was probably relished. One Who 
had tasted the flesh of Saranga bird was called Sarangajagdhi.i 
Onions (palandu)** were, probably, included in the non: 
vegetarian menu, but in literature their use 1S forbidden for 
the Kshatriyas.^ The fish eater was required to remove 
scales and small bones before eating it (Sakalakantakan 
utsrijati) °° d 
(c) Fruits and Drinks: In a lavish menu, items of dessert 

and sweet wines were not left out. The fruits included: 
Bimba’s (momordica monadelpha) to which the lips of 
women are compared by poets; dádima'—pomegranate; mrid- 
vika,'* a kind of vine having reddish grapes, and kuvali,™ the 
fruit of jujube tree. These are only a few fruits mentioned in 
the Mahabhashya, but there were certainly other fruits as well. 
Different kinds of drinks—soft and alcoholic—were enjoyed by ` 
the people. In the case of a Brahmani, religious penalty was 
attached to drinking, and one so doing incurred the risk of 
being deprived of the company of her husband in the next 
world (và Brahmani surapi bhavati nainàm devah patiloke 
nayanti).? Its use, however, was not unknown in a Brah- 
mana family. The Bhashyakara mentions the following types 


shyate) ° 
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of alcoholic drinks: surg! which si 
and a spirituous liquor made ORT 
often had oily substance in its (bahu-tailam prasanna) “4 and 
Sunda, a spirituous liquor, though the term also denoted a 
tavern where it was available, and its Seller was known 
as $undara."* One fond of it was called $aunda.s Asutis 
a brew mixture mentioned earlier by Panini, was a religious 
drink prepared by the priest known as Asuf;yalg ::» Flavour 
was sometimes given to these alcoholic preparations by mixing 
onion juice (ayam palanduna surüm pibet) 22 Drinking to the 
lees was not unknown, and there is a reference to drinking a it 
complete jar (ghatimdhamah), and through a pipe made of ar 
reed (nddimdhamah) 321 


‘as distilled from molasses, 
ice called prasanna which 


: s 
Dinner Etiquette : i 


Certain conventional dinner rules were observed in higher n 
circles with a view to maintaining the dignity of social rela- i 
tions. These included table manners, and those relating to 
the extending and acceptance of invitations to dinner, The 
servers were not expected to partake while the guests were 
eating (Brahmanàü bhojyantàm, matharakaundinyau parivevi- 
shtam ili na idànim tau bhujijale.)'? Invitations were gene- 
raly extended to members of one's caste (anyo 'nyam ime | 
Brahmana kule bhojayatah) 3? Certain Brahmanas, known a 
as $raddhabhojin, accepted invitations to partake obsequial BU 
food; but those who avoided such invitations were called a- 
Sraddhabhoji Brhmanah?* There were two kinds of invi- 
tations -nimantrana and dmantrana. The former was extended 


113. 1.2 
ll4. V.3.66 p. 421.27. 
115. IV.1.52 p. 246.26. 


116. V.3.88 p. 497.4 

117. IL.1.1 p. 360.8. 

118. VI.4.194 p. 229.23. 
119. V.2.112. 

120. P. 419.4. 

121. III.2.29 p. 102.15, 16. 
122. 4.1.2 p. 28.14. 

123. VIIT.1.14 p. 370.19. 
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in offering havya—oblation to gods, and LN ene to 
manes food. It was obligatory to accept it ee a ti yan 
niyogatah kartav yam tan nimantranam) , as 2 S e e 
sin (brahmanena siddham bhujyatam ity ukte ree pra- 
tyakkhyatuh.) Amantrana wes only a friendly invitation 
without any obligation attached to it. A common meal was 
called samása'* which propably implied taking food on the 
same table, or in the same row on the floor, but in different 
plates. In certain customary feasts, the choice was limited to 
a particular item, as for example, the valaka cakes were eaten 
on the valakini Paurnamasi'*" day. 


Household Effects: 


These included several utensils used in cooking, as well 
as those laid on the dinner table, and others, needed for ordi- 
nary household comforts. Patafijali mentions a smaller water 
jar ghalika'* kundika'^—a still smaller vessel, popularly 
known as student's water pot, and kumbha'*—another type 
of water storing vessel. The last one was big enough to store 
grain which could last for some time. One doing so was known 
as kumbhidhanya (yasya kumbhyam eva dhanyam. sa kumbhi- 
dhanyah) 2°! Other vessels included : kungda'*—which was 
bowl shaped, as illustrated by Fergusson'^ in his work showing 
a woman holding a bowl in her left hand, and a ghata—cover- 
ed with a glass in her right hand; and sthali\—a big earthen 
dish or pan, now known as ¢hali. There is a reference to 
sthalipithara;" probably a wooden stool on which the plate 
was placed. Ukhà, a boiler or cauldron, is noted by Patan- 


125. Ilf.1.161 p. 165.13-15. 
126. I.1.50 p. 123.3. 
127. V.2.82 p. 388.20. 
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131. 1.3.7 p. 264.2. 
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jali by way of comparison. The 
storing ghee (ghritaghata) and oj 
was a small shallow dish or cup 
literature,?? as a measure of co 
larly used in preparing oblation 
the vessels, like those for stori 
earthen; but copper or bronze o. 
were used for taking rice and g 
minds one of the famous story 
boon from Indra (bahukshiragh 
bhunjiranniti).“* Some of th 
platter and a water vessel—ar 
sculptures.''? 

Other household effects included : Soft chair (mafichika) 143 
a bed-stead (khatya) 4* and lamps (pradipa) > of two kinds 
a standing one with a heavy base to keep it steady, and a 
hanging one, as shown in the Bhàrhut sculptures.'!* The chairs 
with back and arms, or plain ones like ordinary stools, were 
different from those used by the noble class.:* The bedstead 
was a simple oblong frame supported on four legs, called 
khatyüpada"* by Patafijali with club feet, exactly like the 
common bedstead of the present day. 


Te were also special jars for 
l (tailaghata) 49 Sarāãva”s 
which is mentioned in earlier 
ID, and chr was particu- 
of the same name. Some of 
ng water, oil or ghee, were 
nes were not unknown. These 
hee, as well as milk. That re- 
of an old woman asking for a 
ritam odanam kamsyapatryam 
ese utensils—a bowl, plate or 
e also noticed in the Bharhut 


Housing Arrangements: 


The information supplied by Mahabhashya on this topic 
is meagre, but the Bharhut illustrations. are helpful in. this 
matter. The dwelling houses were of one stereotyped pat- 


136. IV.1.6 p. 202.13. 

137. JI.1.1 p. 364.18. 

138. I.1.72 p. 189.24. 

139. Vedic Index Vol. II. p. 358. 

140. IV.2.7 p. 273.12. 

141. VIII.2.2 p. 388.12. : 

142. Cunningham : Bh@rhui—Pls. XXVIII. figs. 2, 3; XL. fig. 3. 
143. IV.1.3 p. 201.3. 

144. Ibid. 25. 
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148. 1.2.48 p. 224.16. \ 
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tern" consisting of a long room with a pointed or semi-cylin- 
d ical domed roof, and a small opening for air and light on 
ee side. B. M. Barua suggested" that the home of the 


common people was 4 mud-walled hut, provided with doors 


and small windows, and the same pattern was used us the 
market shops. The abodes of hermits and ascetics were mere 
huts, with roofs thatched with straw and the four sides tapered 
to a point marked by a pinnacle."* The best illustration of 
such huts is provided by the one fenced with a bamboo pali- 
sade, and adorned with a somewhat ornamental pinnacle.’ 
Patafijali mentions gavaksha* or round window, and atldlika 
or tower. The compound attalikaibandham" has been used 
by him to illustrate the formation of those towers. The plas- 
tering (kuttimā) of the floor had not changed the simplicity 
of the houses which were in striking contrast, at least in size, 
with the palaces of which only one specimen"? (vaijayanta 
prásáda) is seen in the sculptures. It is a three-storied build- 
ing divided into three perpendicular portions with an open pil- 
lared hall in the basement, and three arched openings on each 
section. Further details are wanting, and there is no reference 
to the plastering of walls (katalepana) , partitions (bhitti), 
separate apartments for ladies (antahpura) , and the painting 
of the house (vargita), as one finds in the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of a later period. The Bhashyakára is silent about 
the material used in the construction of houses. Megasthenes 
mentions'®® the beautiful wooden palace of the Mauryas, but 
the monuments of this period suggest a change from wood to 
stone or-bricks, which may have imposed some limitations on 
the size and types of houses. This may be the main reason 


149. Cunningham, op. cit. Pl. XLIII. fig. L XLV, fig. 7. 
150. Bharhut Vol. 111.139 (fig. 102, 94, 43). 
151. Ibid., fig. 131. 
152. Ibid. fig. 105. 
:- 153. -11I.4.156 p. 166.5. 
154. IIIL.4.41 p. 177.17. 
155. IV.4.20 p. 330.10. 
156. Cunningham: Bharhut, p. 118; pl. XVI, fig. 1. G 
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158. Quee XV. 1.36.- 
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for a single pattern of houses, as one finds in the Bharhut 
sculptures. 


Dress and Ornaments: 


Evidence relating to these items is available from several Í 
sources—the Mahabhashya, Bharhut sculptures and the terra- ij 
cotta figurines of that period which have been found at many l 
places in Northern India. The use of clothes was primarily to | 
cover the body ($alakan achchhadayamah) 39 The lower gar- ; 
ment was called wpasamyüna:s corresponding to modern i 
dhoti—loin cloth—which was generally white in colour (Sukla 5 
vastra).'* The upper cloth for covering shoulders was called j| 
pata. Its white colour (patah Suklah)* made it distinct from 
the red turban (lohito ushnishah) which was the common dress 
of a priest (lohitoshnisha ritvijah bracharanti))**  Patafjali 
also refers to the use of cotton (karpasa)*** and wool 
(urna) °° The sewing of clothes was done through a sharp 
needle (likshnayad süchyü sivyan) 399 The use of tunics was 
known even in earlier times, and the Bharhut Sculptures have 
a single figure of a soldier dressed in tunic with long sleeves 
covering the mid thigh. It is tied in two places by a cord with 
two tassels, and across the stomach by a double looped bow. 
The dhoti, as usual, covers the loins and thighs, reaching 
below the knees with the ends hanging down to the ground in 
| front in a series of extremely stiff and formal folds.1*: Boots 
were also used. Patafijali refers to leather shoes (upanah 
charma), as well as wooden sandals (upanah daru) 16 They 
are also noticed in the solitary figure of a soldier at Bharhut, 
reaching up to the legs and fastened by a cord with two tassels. 


159. I.1.1 p. 19.4. 
160. -1.1.36 p. 93.12 
161. 1.1.11 p. 67.23 
162. I.4.21 p. 321.16 
163. 1.1.27 p. 86.7. 
164. IV.1.55 p. 224.14 


165. V.1.3 p. 338.19. 
166. 1.1.2 p. 373.20. 
167. 
168. 
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ay devotees are bare-footed, as it 1s against the custom 
anny to put on shoes in places of worship. . 

The dress of ladies consisted of a skirt, generally white 
in colour (sukla éafi) 2°° There is no reference to the covering 
of the upper part, but one can hardly o the use of pata, 
The upper parts of the figures of Yakshinis Chanda and 
Chülakokà are shown naked in sculptures, but in the case of 
the former 'there are perceptible marks of the folds or creases’, 
as Cunningham pointed out," ‘of a light muslin wrapper 
under the right breast’. He thought it probable that an upper 
garment of a light material was intended to be shown by the 
sculptor, but its folds were purposely avoided with a view to 
displaying different types of necklaces, collars and girdles, 
The head was covered by elaborately worked veils, of which 
specimens can be noticed in the Yakshint figures at Bharhut.™ 
The sculptor found it rather difficult to show the wrapping of 
the veil which covers the shoulders down to the waist, and the 
parallel creases, seen under the right breast, are probably in- 
tended to show that the Chaddar upper covering, was wrapped 
round the body. Strabo also mentions"? embroidered garments, 
interwoven with gold. 

The dyeing of clothes was very common.  Pataiijali'* 
refers to the blue (nila), yellow (pita), green (harit), and 
brown red (kash@ya) colours. Red was very popular, and the 
turban cloth was dyed in that colour. The substance used 
for dyeing was known as éakala, a kind of black pigment, but 
clay or sime (kardama) 1‘ was well-known. A taste for the 
combination of colours is apparent from a reference to the 
white amidst the red (dvayor raktayor vastrayor madhye 
suklam vastram tadgunam upa-labhyate) 1° 


(b) Ornaments: 
Patafijali mentions four kinds of ornaments which could 


169. 11.2.5 p. 410.21. 

170. op. cit. p. 33. = 

171. op. cit. p. 33. 

172. XV.1.69. ; 

173. IV.2.2 p. 271.10 f. f 
174. ibid. 

173. 1.1.29 p. 206. 
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be made out of a lump of gold with 
stance, (@krilir anyā cha anya cha bha 
eva). "° These are richaka, kataka, svastika, and kundala 
Probably r&chaka was a kind of gold ornament or necklace, 
while kataka was a bracelet of gold or shell. The suastika and 
kundala were a triangular piece and an ear-ring respectively 
Besides these ornaments, a few more noticed in the Bharhut 
sculptures can be listed. . Ornaments were not confined to 
ladies only; men also used a few. Ear-rings, necklaces, armlets ] 
and bracelets were put on by both, but forehead pieces like | 
latika or the fastened leaf, long collars, garlands, zones or 4 
girdles and anklels were exclusively meant for ladies.177 The 
svastika of Patafijali was a triangular crest jewel, The ear- 
rings, popularly known as karnikü or kundala, were of different 
types, as shown by Cunningham."* The attached pendants 
were given separate names, such as bell pendant, now called 
jhwmkaà in Hindi. The Buddhist triratna was very popular. 
Necklace corresponding to rZchaka of Patafijali, now called 
hara, could be a short (kanthübhüsha), or a long one (lalan- ll 
tika), reaching as far as the breasts. The triratna figures ll 
prominently in it. Armlets, used uniformly,? were bands of ij 


out disturbing the sub- 
vati dravyam punas tad 


gold with precious stones embedded in them. They are now i 
known as baju, and are used by ladies alone. Bracelets, cor- it 


responding to kataka of the Mahabhashya, had succession of 
strings and beads, either square or round in shape and their 
number varied. Girdles were exclusively meant for ladies 
and there are some good specimens of this ornament in the 
Bharhut sculptures.'** Some of these have small bunches or 
bells sounding with the gait of the lady. Anklets and finger 
rings were minor ornaments The former were either of spiral 
coils, or of consecutive circles of gold pieces one over the other, 
the upper and the lower ones being ornamented.2*? 


These ornaments had something more than their decora- 


176. I.Ll p. 7.15f. 

177. Cunningham; op. cit. Pl. XLIV, figs. 1-9, 178, ibid., fig. 12. 
178. ibid pl. XLIX, fig. 15, 16, 18, 19. 

179. Ibid. 

180. Ihid., p. 37. 

181. Tbid, Pl. LI. fig. 3. 

182. lbid . figs. 4 and 5. 
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tive value; they harmonised with the beauty of the body. Their 
use further depended on the taste of the person. The ten- 
dency to put on too many ornaments Was common among 
ladies; for men it was merely an attempt to show off. 


Hair Arrangement : 

The arrangement of hair was not so simple, as may 
appear, with a parting line in the middle simanta and the 
mass of hair gathered together at the back and plaited into 
one or two long rolls hanging down as low as the waist, or 
twisted and tied into a large knot at the back (kesanam samà- 
haras chüdasya kesachüdah),;** There are also references to 
shaven headed persons (munda) , those with twisted hair (jati), 
or keeping a tuít or lock of hair on the crown of the head 
(Sikh) 2" The cutting of hair was also known (kesanva- 
pali), and some also shaved their moustache (kesasmasrü- 
vapatt) °° Patanjali refers to tanukesyah striyali * —mean- 
ing "ladies with delicate hair, or 'keeping bob-wig which one 
hardly finds in the sculptures of that period. The figure at 
Bharhut and Safichi, however, show different methods of 
arranging the hair. In the first type, the loose hair is allowed 
to fall at the back, and then the end is looped and knotted,* 
or it is arranged in a top knot when the lady has a head 
dress. In the third type, the falling hair down the back is 
divided into two halves, and that, too, further into tassels, and 
then plaited. Men generally kept long hair tied in a top- 
knot around which the folds of the turban were arranged.” 
The fashion of keeping plaited hair by the ladies, coiled round 
the head in a top knot, is also observed in sculptures? In 


183. 1I..2 24 p. 424.1. 

184. 1.1.2 p. 17.18. 

185. V1.1.9 p. 14.12. 

186. I.3.1 p. 256.12. 

187. VI.3.34 p. 152.27. 

188. Barua: Bharhut, Vol. III, pl. XXIII-top. 

189. Ibid, pl. XXX, 23, left side. 

190. Ibid, pl. XXXIX, 34. is 
191. Ibid. pl. XXX, 23. ; 
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some cases the hair is fastened by an ornament2* The asce- 
tics, as usual, have long hair worn round the crown in a co 
like fashion, or simply let loose, with their Wavy beards A 
Curly locks touching the neck are favourite with ; 
charioteers and soldiers.1% 

, A terracotta figurine of the Sunga period, now in the 
Indian Institute Museum at Oxford,’ is notable for its orna- 
mental elaboration, and coiffure arrangement. The head dress 
of this figure is most attractive. The hair seems to be en- 
closed in a close fitting bonnet (or fillet) bordered from four 
rows of beads and terminating in two flower tassels. On each 
side of the bonnet are two turban like roles of cloth, each 
bound with a belt and highly ornate. The left one, slightly 
bigger is made up of five vertical stripes with strings of beads 
at regular intervals; but the right one is embellished with six 
rows of flower ornament between which are strings of beads. 
There are five emblems stuck into the right side. 

The arranging of hair needed oil, comb and mirror, while 
collyrihm sticks, unguent vases, and pots were required for 
the make up of the face. Patafijali mentions chandana— 
sandal, gandha—perfume, and añjana or black pigment 
applied to the eye lashes. There is no reference to the method 
of preparing cosmetics and their proper application. A few 
centuries later, A$vaghosha refers to the pounding of oint- 
ments, and the application of chandana paste with the help of 
a stick (pallramguli),?* which is also seen in a toilet scene 
depicted on a door jamb belonging to the Kushàna period.1” 
Probably the same thing was done in this period as well. The 
use of comb was not unknown to the Indians, even at the time 
of the Mohenjo-daro civilisation; and a very fine ivory comb, 
rectangular in shape with teeth on both the sides, was found by 
Mackay at the western end of the long lane.2°° 


musicians, 


193. Ibid., pl XXXV, fig. 2. 
194. Ibid, pl. XXV, fig. 1. 
195. Ibid. pl. XXXIV, fig. I.22. 
196. JISOA. Vol. X, p. 941. 
197. VIII.2.48. p. 408.23. 
198. Sawidrananda : IV.16. 
199. Agrawala, V. S.; Guide to the Lucknow Museum, No. J.278. 
200. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, p. 542. 
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Face Decoration : 
Cunningham noticed2*! certain designs, probably tatooed, 

on the face of female figures, as for example, the sun and the 
moon and several types of flowers. An amkusa or goad like 
mark is observed on the cheeks of a female bust figured, ang 
the goddess Sirima has a single star or flower on her left cheek 
bone. There are certain other figures which are more orna. 
mented. These include one with a small bird or triśūla above 
each breast, another on the upper arm, an amkusa or goad 
with two straight lines and a small flower on each cheekbone, 
besides two elaborate cheek ornaments. A third figure has 
the cheekbones decorated with the sun and the moon, and 
each cheek is covered with a dense mass of small ornaments, 
Cunningham contended on the basis of these marks that the 
Bharhut culture should be associated with an aborginal tribe 
called Kols. This is rather a far-fetched explanation. The 
Bharhut culture is unconnected with that region and, secondly, 

^ it furnishes evidence of an advanced social organism. ‘Tatooing 
is fairly common in India, and at one time it was encouraged 
even amongst high class ladies. In these figures, facial deco- 
rations were only of a temporary character, associated with 
the paint on the face. 


Marriage and Position of Women: 


A lawfully wedded wife is called bharya in the Mahā- 
bhüshya (panigrihitabharya),*°* but a synonmous term 
üdhà^* is also mentioned. In another reference the former 
term is used for a kshalriyü married lady (bharya mama- 
kshatriya) 2" but the appellation is too common, and its use 
cannot be restricted to denote ladies of any particular caste. 
Sometimes co-wives were also addressed as bharyas (katibha- 
vato bhāryā iti)” which might suggest polygamy, but it 
was practised only under exceptional circumstances in Indian 


201. op. cit. p. 39. 

202. IV.1.52. p. 22.17. 

203. Y.1.1 p. 42.16. : ^ 
204. III.1.112 p. 85.12. ^ `; 

205. 11.2.25 p. 427.10. 
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society. The girls Sometime had their choice in matrimony 
which was rather popular in the Regal class. Pataiijali refers 
here to such a Bràhmani girl (kharyy iyam Brahmani) 205 
This may have been an exceptional case because marriages 
were generally arranged by parents who took into considera- 
tion the gotra and family of the other party. Sagotra marriage 
was not permissible, and one finds references to marital alliances 
between different gotras; the Atri with Bharadvaja ( Ātribhārd- 
vajika), Vasishtha and Kaśyapa (Vasishthakasyapika) 
Bhrigu and Armgirasa (Bhrigvamgirasika) , Garga Bhargava 
(Gargabhaàrgavikà) and Kutsa and Kusgika (Kutsakusika) 29: 
Despite the care taken by the parents to preserve purity and 
chastity through arranged marriages, there were occasional laps- 
es, and the Bhashyakara refers to ladies who were not attached 
to any particular paramour, but were friendly with many 
(natanam striyo ramgam gata yo yah prichchhati kasya yuyam 
kasya yuyam ili tam tam tava tava ity āhuh) ° Patafijali also 
refers to unchaste girls (udarinikanya) ,2°° and her off-spring 
was called kanina.?:9 

After marriage the parties had certain conjugal rights and 
obligations towards each other. The relations between the 
husband and the wife were like the twisting of the rope (pani 
sargy@ rajjuh),"' and the wife clung to her lord in that Spirit. 
Association with a woman during her periods was tabooed, and 
it was supposed that a woman drinking with one, who was in 
courses, got herself in menstrua (ya kharvena pibati tasyai 
kharvastisro ratrih tasyà iti prapte) ^? The Mahabharata and 
the Manusmriti have refrained a lady in courses even from 
looking at deities"? A pregnant lady (garbhibharya), and 
one having delivered the child (prasitabharya) 2“ or sitika?*® 


206. IV.1.44 p. 217.10. 

207. 1.4.62 p. 492.8f. 

208. VI.1.2 p. 7.6. 

209. V.2.94 p. 393.19. 

210. IV.1.116 p. 258.2. 

211. III.1.124 p. 88.7. 

212. 11.3.62 p. 466.10. 
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needed special care. Though there is no reference to a sūtikā- 
griha, the place of child’s delivery, one can hardly question 
the special arrangements which had to be made for that purpose. 
Ladies had freedom of movement, and there is no reference to 
the observance of parda. They enjoyed the respect of their 
family members. Marshall refers*** to the politeness of Indian 
manners in giving precedence to ladies over men in the Sañchi 
gateway sculptures, especially in scenes of worship. 


Pastime and Recreations : 


The types and spheres of recreations varied, according io 
the sex and taste of the person, but there were some which were 
universally enjoyed. Patafijali mentions three terms which are 
more or less synonymous — samaja, samasa and samavàyq" 
meaning ‘festive gathering’. Numerous items of entertainment, 
like music, dancing and acting figured there. Patafijali refers 
to the staging of the play of Karhsa and his slaughter and that 
of the binding of Bali. (ye tavad ete $obhanikà namaite pratyak- 
sham Kansan ghatayanti pratyaksham cha Balim bandhayanti 
iti)."8 In these performances, besides the show, the speech 
of the narrator and dialogues were equally enjoyed. yadàram- 
bhakü rangam gachchhanti natasya Sroshyamograntikasya 
éroshyüma iti)? The actor used different types of head 
dresses (sarvakesin natal) °° The producer connected with 
the stage was known as éobhanika?® ($aubhika), a term which 
according to the Mahdvastu,222 denoted a magician. ` It is just 
possible that there was a display of magic on the stage, as the 
later work Divyavadána** actually mentions three kinds of 
magic performances (manojava, stambhani and Sikhi) . 

Dancing was also practised with the movements of steps 


216. Safchi—Vol. I. p. 259. 

217. 1.1.50 p. 123.3. Panini refers to samajya (III.3.99)- explained 
as a place where people flocked together. He also refers to 
samavaya (IV.4.43). : 

218. 1II.1.26 p. 36.15. 

219. I.4.26 p. 329.8. 

220. 11.1.69 p. 403.22. 
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222. Vol. III, p. 442.7. i ^ 

223. pp. 53.22; 637.27; 636.20. 
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in a rhythmical manner, and the hand 
through gestures. The art seems to be confined to ladies alone 
Patafijali refers to female dancers (Sarlakikà);* and the 
Bharhut sculptures show only ladies dancing. Five dancing 
scenes representing, probably, different forms are noticed.22* 
These include a wife wanting to please her husband, the accom- 
plished nymphs and courtesans dancing to the accompaniment 
of vocal and instrumental music, a Naga maiden dancing on the 
lifted hood of a Naga raja maintaining rhythm with wavy 
motions of his body, and lastly, dancing by a Naga raja. The 
references, quoted above, suggest the practice of dramatic art in 
both ways—dancing and acting. Keith places?* Natasastra 
in the third century A.D., but Panini’s reference to the Nata- 
sulras?" testify to the practice of some form of dancing and 
acting even in his time. Patajfijali refers in a simile to a peacock 
dancing towards his beloved (priya mayürah pratinarnrititi 
yadval tvam naravara narnritishi hrishtah) 228 There is also a 
reference to troupe dancers or actors (§aildlino natah), who 
are noticed in an inscription? of the Kushana period (Saila- 
lakas). It is not certain if there were particular families of 
actors, or mobile companies visiting different places during 
his period. 

Playing on vocal or instrumental music as a pastime was 
common. Certain gestures and postures in the Bharhut sculp- 
tures?" suggest vocal music. Patafijali mentions??? some musical 
instruments. drum (mridanga), conch (Sankha), flute 
(tinava) and another instrument of the guitar type (vina) 
having seven strings. One proficient in playing on mridanga 
was known as mürdangika (mridanga vadanam Silbam anya 
mardangikah) ,^* whom Panini calls madduka. It is explained 


S expressing themes 


224. VI.3.42 p. 158.16. 

225. Barua—Bharhut, figs. 95a, 34, 39, 69; XXX.27. 
226. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 31. — 

227. 1V.3.110. 

228. VII.3.87 p. 338, 23-24. 

229. IV.2.66 p. 286.18. . 
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in the Kasika as maddukavadanam silpam ee en En 
A tabor player is called jharjhara. Pithara™ was e. kind of 
'saucepan for making musical sounds. Most of these ins be 
can be seen in the Bharhut sculptures, and ios were know 
even in Vedic times. The Aitareya Aranyaka enumer ates the 
parts of a vīņā—head or neck (Siras) , cavity aes sounding 
board (ambhana), string (tantra) and plectrum (vadanam 
There are quite a few scenes in the Bharhut sculptures display- 
ing these instruments. A harp of seven strings is being played 
in the bas-relief of the Indragsalaguha, and the Audabhüta 
jataka scenes," and a drum, two harps and a pair of cymbals 
can be seen in the famous dancing apasaras scene,*** while a 
stringed vind in the hand of Pafichasikha, the famous harper 
of Indra, is very conspicuous in another relief.2*? Two kinds 
or drums—a smaller one beaten by the fingers, and a bigger 
one suspended from the neck and requiring drum sticks—are 
noticed in the heavenly dancing scenes. An Indian pipe, 
probably /imava, is also traced with a pair of cymbals.* The 
two kinds of drums were known as mridanga and kinkini.2" 

Wrestling, walking and fire display were other items of 
recreations. The wrestling ground (Sala) attracted wrestlers 
(malla)?** but walking after meals (bhuktvà vrajati) ,* might 
have been a good exercise for old men. Display of fireworks 
(alata chakram)?* was more enjoyed by children, but dice 
playing was a favourite pastime for elders, especially those 
who could afford to stake. Gamblers were known as akshadyu; 
and those playing with stakes of gold were called hiranyadi.*'? 


234. p. 66. 

235. 1V.4.55 p. 332.6. 

236. Vedic Index, Vol. IT.316. 

237. Cunningham: Op. cit. Pls. XXVIII 4; XXVI.4. , 
238. Ibid, Pl. XVI, fig. I and XV.1. 

239. Barua, op. cit. fig. 56. 

240. Ibid, pl. XVI. p. 91. 

241. Barua: Op. cit. fig. 128; 8a and b. 
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quences in all ages.» Patanijal 
called Salaka@ in which an unluck 


pari? in contrast to. akshapari in the game of dice. 


Social Evils : 


Lack of enterprise and the desire to 
little effort (tha hi sarve manushya alpena yatena mahato 
‘ythan akankshanti) ,21 generally prompted People to adopt 
underhand and foul means. There were evils like beggary 
(dhanartham bhikshümahe) or striving for women (darartham 
ghatamahe).** The beggar was not Satisfied with the first 
alms, but was anxious to accumulate (bhikshuko ‘yarn dvitiyamn 
bhiksham asadya pirvam na jahati samchayaya pravartate) 253 
Cheats (parsvakah) 24 were anxious to secure money, but there 
were other social parasites like the abductor of women (strīki- 
lava) "^ or slayer of young boys (kumüra ghatin) 2° The 
seducer even went to the extent of causing abortion (bhrüna- 
hatya)** with a view to hide his sins. These evils were mot 
confined to men alone; women were equally responsible, may 
be, indirectly in certain cases. The prostitudes had their group 
at a conspicuous place (ganikanam samüho ganikyam) 28 Tt 


grow with very 


is needless to she light on this institution which has had a i 
long history. Garrulous people (mukhara)*? were not en- 
couraged in society. | 


247. II.1.40 p. 390.26. 
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Miscellaneous Items of Social Interest : 


There are certain other items of social interest which refer 
to social etiquette or conventions, as for example, one should 
not bow to the ladies in return (abhivade strivam nia), or 
hands should be washed after touching fallen hair and nails 
(loma nakham: sprishtva saucham. kartav yam iti) 2° and the 
daily needs of the body should be attended first ( purusho "yam 
prátar utthaya yany asya pratt Sarivam karyümi tām Laval 
karoti) 2° These are minor matters which have hardly any 
value, except for a little interest. 

We have noticed the social life of the period under study 
in all its aspects. The division of society into the usual groups, 
and the creation of new castes, with the different names given 
to offspring from mixed marriages, received first attention. 
Patañjali was aware of this social phenomenon which was not 
new to that period. He was, however, anxious to preserve the 
purity of the Brahmanas, who, despite their families, continued 
to enjoy their position by birth in Hindu society. A few castes, 
especially the mixed ones, had some special functions attached 
to them. Family was a homogenous unit, consisting of blood 
relations, and the authority of the head was recognized. The 
standard of living can very well be judged by the data on food, 
dress and ornaments. We discussed these topics in detail. The 
household effects included domestic utensils needed for food 
preparation, and furniture. We also considered the problem 
of marriage, and the position of women, as noticed in the Maha- 
bhashya. The ladies seem to have enjoyed considerable free- 
dom, as noticed in the sculptures. Pastime and recreations 
were many and universally enjoyed, such as theatrical perform- 
ances accompanied with dancing and music. Different kinds 
of musical instruments, mentioned by Patafijali, are also noticed 
in the sculptures. The indoor recreations included the game 
of dice which was probably: meant for old and rich people, 
who had time and money to spend in stakes. Social evils in à 
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261. 1.1.4 p. 25.10. 
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progressive society were not unknown. The evidence, on the 
whole, suggests an advanced social organism with full opport- 
nities for relaxation and entertainments, and despite some social 
evils, the people in general were religious in outlook. 
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CHAPTER V 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


The information furnished by the M ahābhāshya about the 
economic life of the people is copious. People seem to have 
been prosperous, their demands ever increasing, with a fair 
amount of planning in economic enterprise. There 1S, however, 
no reference to guilds, or union of persons with identical inte- 
rests, but Patafijali mentions a good many economic professions, 
Land was, of course, the primary source of livelihood, but people 
were interested in other types of avocations as well. Perilous 
journeys—inland and overseas—were undertaken by traders 
pointing to the wide and varied sphere covered by the economic 
activities of the people. Several types of coins served as the 
medium of exchange and proper weights and measures ensured 
fuller satisfaction to the buyer. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to mention the means of communication and transportation, 
with particular reference to the types of carriages, caravans, 
and other vehicles mentioned in the Mahabhashya. 


Professions : 


The economic occupations may be classified as follows : 
those relating to the artisan class, workers in metal, masons 
and architects, domestic servants, cooks and confectioners, wild 
professions, manual labourers and low professions. These 
exclude those relating to land, and merchandise which have to 
be considered separately. 

(a) Artisan class : Patanjali refers to gve types of artisans 
in a village, popularly known as Pañchakāruki, who, according 
to Uddyota, were kulala — potter, karmüra — an artificer or 
blacksmith, vardhakin—carpenter, napita—barber, and rajaka, 
known as washerman. They are also noticed separately in the 
Mahabhashya. The potter, whose profession dates back to 
the Vedic times,? made different kinds of pots out of a lump 
of day (pindakrittim wpamridya ghatikà kriyante?— anayor 


l. I. 1148 p. 1184. 
2. Vedic Index, Vol. I, 171 and refs. f 
3. I.1.1. p. 7.14. 
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mrilipindayar ghatam kurviti) 3 
bhakara or mahakumbhakaras with 

Pots were available in his house c 
(ghatena karyam karishyan kumbhak 
mara Was a mechanic, though the term someti 

blacksmith with an old standing.’ Patanjala e d NE 
two, and he mentions ayaskara* and lohakara® separately, They 
are classed as Silpin who received daily wages, unlike the dàsa- 
karmakara working on food and clothing only (bhaktam chelam 
cha).° ‘The carpenter is specified by the term vardhakin 
different from takshan, whose job—ta 
ed by Patañjali. This profession also dates back to the Vedic 


a bigger establishment. 
alled kumbhakarakulam 
arakulam gata) *.— Kar- 


rms 


(b) Workers in Metal: These included goldsmiths, 
popularly known as swuvarnaküra'" who could make different 
kinds of ornaments out of a lump of gold (suvarnam kaydchid 
ükritya yuktam pindo bhavati)3: This profession seems to be 
in a flaurishing condition in that period, as we find profuse 
use of ornaments in sculptures. The blacksmith, known as 


4. VI.1.84 p. 57.2. 

5. III.1.92 p. 75.13, 22. 

oare DAES: 

7. Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 140 and refs. 
8. VI.3.116 p. 172.11. 

9. IV.1.58 p. 264.9. 

10. III.1.26 p. 36.4. 

ll. 10.1.1 p. 364.16. 

12. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 297 and refs. 
13. V.4.95. 

14. p. 476. 

15. yI.2.24 p. 194.21. 

16. 1.3.27 p. 281.9. 

17. L1. p. 7.14. 
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lohakara, Or ayasakara, is mentioned separately by Patanjali. 
He was engaged in making things of domestic use, like needles 
used for sewing clothes (tikshnaya süchyà sivyan) ; and arms 
(likshnena parasuna vri$chan).'* There 1s no reference to 
silversmith or rajataküra, and coppersmith (tamra-kutta) in 
the Mahabhashya but their existence in the economic life need 
not be questioned. 

(c) Masons and Architects: To this profession belonged 
the nagarküra," Or the city architect who probably supervised 
the construction of buildings, or actually took part in laying 
bricks, as one finds in the Jetavana monastery scene in Bharhut - 
sculptures, where the foundation is filled with golden pieces. 
Patafijali also refers to the küpa-khanaka, or well-digger, bes- 
trewed with dust in the process of digging and removing earth 
(kitpakhankah küpam khanan yadyapi mrida pamsubhis cha 
avakirno bhavali) 

(d) Domestic servants : These were generally engaged by 
rich people and included dásakarmaküra who was engaged on 
food and clothing (dasakarmakara namaite’ pi svabhütyarlham 
eva pravartante bhaktam chelam cha lapsyamahe) .*° Kimkara** 
was a female servant, probably required for household work. 
Some others were needed for domestic purposes, as for example, 
dvarapala—porter, chattradhàra—canopy-holder, bhüravaha?'— 
a carrier or porter, ghatagraha*"—the water bearer or carrier, 
and bhraüshtramindha?—the frier or cook, who sometimes kept 
his own shop, and provided fried things. 

(e) Cooks and Confectioners: These included the frier, 
working in his independent capacity and selling fried barley 
(bharuja)? or grain. The confectioners sold articles of daily 
consumption with reference to drinks and cakes. The māthi- 


18. 11.1.2 p. 275.20. 

19. 1.1.39 p. 97.8. 

20. Cunningham : Bharhut, Pl. XXVII. 

21. Lll p. 11.7. 

22. III.1.26 p. 36.3. 

23. 111.2.21 p. 101.10. 

94. IIL.2.1 p. 94.8.10. 

25. III.2.9 p. 99.15. r 
6. VII.3.70 p. 168.4. 

7. 1.1.47 p. 115.10. 
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tika—selling whey (mathitam panyam asya mathitika) 5 and 
apüpika?— dealing in baked cakes or pasteries called Sashkuli 
and maudakika* in sweet could be Particularised in this grou | 
These professions were not identical. According to the Mahe. 
vastu,” the sweet-meat dealers (modakarüküh) and curd makers 
(dadhikah) had separate guilds (éreni). Certain other profes- 
sions, connected with food, were those of grinders of food grain 
(SaktukIva) , and winnowers of grain (tandulika) ** The former 
is only indirectly referred to in the Mahābhāshya, but the 
profession was very important and had a guild of its own in 
later times.?! 


(f) Wild professions : Though not actually wild in nature, 
this group included professions like those of fishermen 
(nisháda) ,*° also called kaivaria or ferrymen (nishado mar ga- 
vam. sule dasam naukarnia jwinam);* fowlers (Sakunika) * 
and certain others—$akulika) máatsyika mainika and Sapharika:s 
—all meaning fishermen. The mainika was so called, because 
he was engaged in catching fishes (minan hanti mainikah) . 
These professions are noticed in earlier?" and later literature. 


(g) Low Professions : The low professions, included those 
of the mat maker who fastened together through string, wooden 
pegs and straw (samnaddham vajjukilaka pülapagim) ^ weaver 
(tantuvaya) who could make cloth from threads (asya sitrasya 
Salakam vayeli),? and hair weaver (valavaya).? Another 


28. VI.3.35 p. 155.23. 

29. IV.1.85 p. 237.13. 

30. IV.2.39 p. 209.7. 

31. Vol. III. p. 442. 

32:252: 115 p.27 398.8! 

33. III.3.126 p. 156.21. 

34. EI. Vol XXI. p: 55. 

35. V. 4.30 p. 435.8. 

36. Manu, X.34. 

37. 1.1.2 p. 21.27. 

38. 1.1.68 p. 177.15. 

39. Nikayas-Sam. 11.256; Ang. III.303 etc. 

40. Mahavastu, Vol. IY p. 241; Milindapanha p. 311. 
4l. II&1.7 p. 14.20. 

42. 1.1.45 p. 112.10. 

43. IV.3.84 p. 313.2. : S 
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term sa@umatra,** meaning ‘a measurer’s son’, appears to be of 
an administrtive nature having nothing to do with any eco. 
nomic profession. 

It is difficult to make a cut and dried classification of the 
economic professions. There were certainly many more than 
are actually mentioned in the Mahabhashya.. One can hardly 
deny that some of these had their guilds or corporate organisa- 
tions which existed in earlier times and are also traced in later 
literature.*° 


Agriculture and Husbandry : 


Agricultural process has hardly undergone any change, 
despite political changes through the ages. The data furnished 
by the Mahabhashya might not suggest innovations, but some 
interesting details are worth mentioning, as for instance, 
different types of land, method of sowing, agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds and crops, grain storage and other miscellaneous 
items. Husbandry, allied to agriculture, may also be considered 
here. . 

(a) Agricultural holdings : The arable land was called 
hsheira,* an old Vedic term pointing to the existence of indivi- 
dual fields, carefully measured off, and fit for cultivation.“ 
Another word, mentioned by Patafijali is kedàra,5 noticed 
earlier in the Ashtadhydyi"® which was a field under water, as 
suggested by Manu." The Sütrakàra distinguishes barren 
land (Ushara) from pasture land (gochara)™ but Patafijali 
has mentioned only the latter one. The area brought under 
cultivation was known as halyd or $ityà.? The ordinary culti- 
vator or agriculturist was called lav galagraha.** ‘The Bhashya- 


44, IV.1.115 p. 257.17. 
45. cf. Jat. VY.22, 427; Vin. IV 226; Mahavastu, Vol. Ill, p. 442 etc. 
46. IL3.19 p. 453.1. 

47. R.V.X. 33.6; 110.5; 1.100.18 etc. 
48. III.1.87 p. 67.19. 

49. IV.2.42. 

50 IX.38. 

51, III.3.119. 

52. 1.1.72 p. 186.12. 

53. III.29 p. 99.13. 
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kara also refers to the general 
triyà) ^ The Mahabhashya al 
agricultural labour, which enab 
self, and do only supervision work (ekante tū 
uchyate panchabhir halaih krishati ili) 5 

(b) Preparation and methods of sowing: Before the 
actual sowing of the seed, the field was Properly ploughed. This 
was done through oxen, which were also used in carts (Cittco 
'yam yah Sakatam vahati siram cha).° The plough was called 
sira. The stumps in the ground were weeded out by a hoe 
known as stambaghna.* Jt was necessary to remove the weeds 
(trina), thorns and stones, before the actual ploughing of the 
land. The required number of ploughs depended on the ferti- 
lity of the land, and its dimensions: the maximum noticed in 
the Mahabhashya is five (panchabhir halaih). After the 
ploughing of the land, the next stage was the sowing of the 
seeds, which naturally varied according to crops and seasons. 
Panini refers to different types of fields according to Crops, as 
for example, a barley field was called yavayam. (yavandm bhava- 
nam kshetram yavyam), that of beans (mashyam), and sesa- 
mum (Zlyam).* Patafijali does not distinguish them. As 
regards the required quantity of seeds for sowing, the Kasika 
refers to prasthikam, draunikam and kharikam* fields, that is, 
those requiring one prastha drona or khari weights of seed; 
but according to Patafijali, there were fields requiring a hun- 
dred khari (kharasatika) or a thousand worth of seeds (khGra- 
sahasrika) °° Sesamum (tila) and beans (mdsha) were mixed 
together in the process of sowing (tilaih saha mashan vapati i 
ili)." It was also customary to sow seeds on an auspicious | 
day (a$vayuji Paurnamasi) ,° though this fact is not mentioned: 
in the Mahàbhashya. 


54. VII.1.39 p. 256.24. 
55. IIT.1.26 p. 33.22. 

56. V.3.35 p. 413.17. 

57. IIL3.83 p. 151.8, 

58. V.2.3-4. Kasika p. 405. 
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After the sowing of the seeds, periodical supply of water 

| was required for the fields This was done through canals 
salyartham kulyah Praniyante) ae as it was not unusual © 

expect drought in that village (vigatah sechaka asmad gramad 
visechako gramalh) ^ The crop was expected to be good, if 
there was adequate rainfall (devasched vrishto nishpannah 


śālayah) 5" 
Ripening and Reaping : 


Some crops ripened early, but others took time. Beans 
ripened quickly (pachelima müshàan), but another type took 
sixty days (mud ga api shashtiratrena pachyante) 9 The stand- 
ing crop also needed protection from animals, as well as from 
robbers. Danger was apprehended for the barley crop from 
deer (na cha mrigah santiti yava nopyante) ,°° and so there 
was the need for an observer (chavaka) . A shadow figure, 
made of straw (chanchabhiriipah) 70 was placed in the field to 
frighten crows and birds, causing destruction to crops. Other 
dangers were from mole (Gkhu), locust ($alabha) and hawk 
(Syena) ' When the crop was ready, reaping or cutting 
(lavana) with a sickle (dàtra) ^ was the next step. The reaper 
was called lávaka*? probably an agricultural labourer employed 
on terms which are not mentioned, but, probably, receiving 
about 1/16 of the produce as his share. The over-ripened grain, 
requiring immediate attention is alluded to in the Paninian 
rule III.1.125 by the word lavya. Patafijali mentions ava$ya- 
lüvyam and avasyapavyam," probably, in a different sense. 
Reaping and mowing seem to be connected. After the cutting 


| 63. 1.1.23 p. 82.5. 
64. 1.4.60 p. 342.12. 
65. 1II.3.133 p. 159.23 
66. lII.1.96 p. 81.17 
67. V.1.90 p. 360.3 
68. 1.1.39 p. 100.1 
69. 1.1.3 p. 46.12 
70. 1.2.52 p. 229.5 
71. HI.2.4 p. 983 
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of the standing crop, the produce was Stored on the threshin 
floor (khala) ** for being mowed, which was followed by ados 
process called mishpava. A winnowing fan (Surpa)** w à 
used by the winnower (tandulika) who might have been = 
agricultural labourer, employed for the purpose of separatin 
the grain from the chaff. Farmers kept their threshing Aan 
closeby in mutual interest. 


Storing : 


The grain was separated from the chaff, and stored in a 
granary, called koshtha or ku$la:5 Both Panini and Patafijali 
mention these agricultural operations with little difference in 
expression. The latter, in his comment on the lishthadgvadi 
sutra, refers to khaleyavam khalebusam linayavam liiyamana- 
yavam pülayavam püyamanayavam.? In Sequence of time, 
during the performance of these operations, làunayavam should 
come first, and the compound indicates the time when barley 
was reaped, or was in the process of being reaped (liyamana- 
yavam). The second compound, mentioned as first, suggests 
the storing of the barley crop, or barley straw (khalebusam, 
on the threshing floor; and lastly the separation of the corn from 
the straw already done, or in the process of being done 
(pitayavam puyamünayavam). 

Grain was stored in jars, and a person, so doing for a 
specific period, was called kwmbhidhanya A good crop was 
an indication of the prosperous time ahead which could be 
found out from a single grain of rice (eko vrihih sampannah 
subhiksham karotiQ. Certain crops were associated with defi- 
nite parts of the country, as for example, barley was particularly 
grow in the lands of Usinara and Madra (USinaravanmadreshu 
yavah** and Magadha was famous for Sali or rice (tan eva 


75. 1.1.17 p. 381.6. 
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$alin bhufjamahe ye magadheshu) 88 
Other Crops : 

Besides barley, rice, pulses, and sesamum, which may be 
called prishtapachya—ripening in arable land, there were other 
crops depending exclusively on nature without human enterprise 
(akrishtapachya) -^' The latter class, probably, included 
nivüra-wild rice which is not mentioned by Pataiijali, but is 
referred to by Aśvaghosha,® as the only food for ascetics, 
Sugar cane (ikshu) 8° cotton (karpasa) ** flax (wma), and 
hemp (bhanga)** were also grown. 


Husbandry : 


This economic undertaking is associated with land. The 
person, rearing or in charge of cattle, was known as gopa or 
gopala in the Vedic period. These terms indicate that only 
cows were reared for milking purpose. The Mahabhashya 
provides details regarding different kinds of cows, the method 
of controlling them when they were out for grazing, and their 
éalas or stables. Gopalaka?* and govallava," probably synony- 
mous, are mentioned by Pataiijali. One possessing brindled 
cows was known as chitragu, and the owner of mottled ones 
was called $abalagu."* Pasupalika or gopalika^ are the two 
words suggesting women tending cows. The keeper controlled 
them through a staff (goyutham danda praghattilam sarvan 
samam ghosham gachchhati) ^ There are also references to 
cow stable (gogoshtham gavan sthanam), and sheep stable 


83. I.1.2 p. 19.6. 

84. ILl.l4 p. 86.25. 

85. Saundarananda, 1.10. 

86. V.2.29 p. 376.17. 

87. V.1.2 p. 337.4. 

88. V.4.29 p. 376.12. 

89. Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 232. 
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avigoshthama.” A flock of sh ; j 

E the owner was required to 5 ibe NR re 
of a ram to the king which was called ME Pi 
Gomandala* is used to denote the herd of COWS Me 

padniyam** indicated the time of their returnin Rond 
Patafijali mentions gopa as a Special jüii* or class "hears 
no reference to the time of milking cows, nor to the dum 3 
the gopa who was expected to look after the scattered aa 


and to prevent them from trespassing upon cornfields 
noticed by ASvaghosha.1%° elds, as are 


Merchandise : 


This aspect of economic life necessitates consideration of 
the data relating to the sale of goods, trade stipulations, if any, 
vendible commodities, earnest money and consideration, shops 
and markets import and export of trade, sale of prohibited 
articles and medium of exchange and barter. The general rule 
of conduct in business transactions is suggested by the word 
vyavahara'" signifying a contract, but it is better to take its 
usage in a general sense. Pamya'* is the proper word for a 
vendible article. The market place was called āpana,* and 
the dealer was known as @-panika. Generally the merchants 
were named after the things exposed by them for sale, as for 
instance, a perfume seller was called sugandhapanika. Panini 
mentions traders, deriving their professional designations from 
the places visited by them  (ganiavyapanyam vanija) 1° 
Another word, probably suggesting a market place, is sas- 
vàha.** Since it is associated with grama, bhosha and nagara, 
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one is not very Sure about its correct meaning. The business 
men had shops, facing the main street, as appears from an 
indirect reference (atha yada anena rathyayam tandulodakam 
drishtah) °° There was a closer link between the village and 
the town for commercial purposes (loke dhikrito "sau grüme 
'dhikrito ’sau nagara iti uchyate yo yalra vyaparam gach- 
chati) °° 


Trade Stipulations : 


The display of an article made it vendible (krayya) 
The standard of quality was also ensured, as for example, a 
woollen blanket conformed to the set standard (panyakam- 
bala).»9 Negotiations necessary between the vendor and the 
vendee were called panitavyah; and the price, fixed in terms 
of coins or other things, actually fluctuated with the demand 
and supply, as well as with the quality of the thing. The 
Mahabhüshya mentions the sale of rice (dhanya) for two 
dronas (dvidronena dhanyam krinati), cattle for five dronas 
(pafichakena pasun krinàti) , and rice again for two gold pieces 
(dvidromena hiranyena dhanyam krinati) 1° Things were also 
sold by weight, as suggested by the word dviśūrpamń, that is, 
containing two si#rpas, or winnowing baskets with reference to 
purchases (dvabhyam Sarpabhyam krītam dvisarpam) 1 A 
transaction was completed (satyapayati)'™ with the payment 
of the earnest money (satyańkāra)™ to the seller. There is 
no reference to the inspection of goods in the Mahabhashya, 
as we notice in a later work."* Probably it was a formal affair, 
preceding the opening of negotiations which were arranged 
through a middle man. His share is hinted by the word vasna, 
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Í 111. Ibid. 12. 
| 112. II.2.18 p. 452.5f. 
113. V.1.20 p. 346.4. 
114. 11.1.25 p. 30.22. 
115. VI.3.70 p. 167.17. 
116. Milindapanha, p. 194.18. 
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used in Vedic literature"? in the Sense of ‘price paid for any- 
thing’, or its value’, or ‘the thing as an object of purchase’ x: 
‘ware’. Its implication is considered by Panini in three Sütras 


which suggest ‘value’ or ‘sale price realised’ it i 
In the first Sütra E eso m e 
tinguished from krayika or vikrayika; the fois accordin r ; 
the Ka$ika,"? depended on vasna for his living es 
jivati) . It appears that vasnika was, probably, a broker or E: 
agent, who brought about the deal between the vendor and 
the vendee; and, when the sale price was realised, he was 
entitled to his share which varied according to the proceeds 
of the sale. The presence of the third party in a transaction 
ensured security to the seller for his money, and to the buyer 
for the quality of goods purchased. 


‘Arthicles of Trade: 


Vendible articles were many including the imported ones. 
Besides his own produce, the vendor also displayed for sale 
other things connected with his trade. It would mean a long 
list to enumerate them, but the important ones excluding the 
food products may be mentioned here, as for instance, fabrics 
of silk (kau$eya),"" wool (drna), flax (wma), hemp 
(bhanga) 7°? cotton (karpasa) 3%? cloth (vasira),"' blankets 
of a set standard (panya. kambala) ,?* white woollen garment 
(pandu kambala), deer skin (ajina) ™ dye stuff (raga),'* 
and. sandals and shoes (aupanahyam daruaupanahyam 
charma) 22° Other vendible things( needed for professional or 


117. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 278. 
118. IV.4.13. 

119. P. 359. 

120. IV.3.42 p. 309.3. 
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domestic use were : iron chains for binding (Srintkhala) aso 
like, sickle (datra)*** and pottery 


agricultural implements, 11 | | | 
ERU for storing ghee which were available at the house oj 
ere sold in bars (Sunda) us 


the potter.'?* Intoxicating drings W 4a) 
and articles of perfumery (gandha)*** and garland (mālā) 
were available either in shops or on streets from vendors, 


Weights (māna) and measures (pariman) ,* vehicles of com- 
munication like cart (Sakata) , chariot (ratha), and boat 
(nau): were also vendible. Even gold images did not escape 
the greed of the Mauryas, who were anxious to get money out 
of them, despite their sacred character, as noticed in Patafijali’s 
comment on the sutra Jivikarthe chapanye (Maur yai 
hiranyürthibhir archà prakalpitah).** Such a thing might 
have been done under exceptional circumstances, but one can 
hardly deny that payments had to be made for gold images, 
Even now idols can be purchased, but once they are set up in a 
temple their sacred character cannot be violated, and a 
Brahmana would prefer to starve rather than part with his 
idol. Patafijali has not commented on the sūtra Gantavya- 
panyam vanije (VL2.13) which is illustrated in the Kasika 
by merchants dealing in cows and bulls (govanijah) and horse 
(asva vanijdh) 2° Ornaments and musical instruments were 
probably made to order, and some were probably displayed in 
the shop windows. The sale of certain articles was prohibited, 
as for example, beef could not be sold, nor was the sale of sesa- 
mum allowed, but that of mustard oil was permitted (yatha 
tarhi tailam na vikretavyam mamsam na vikretavyam iti vy- 
apavriktas cha na vikriyate ’vy apavriktam cha gavas cha 
sarshapas cha vigriyante) ^" 


130, V.2.79 p. 388.11 
131. 1.1.32 p. 386.6 
132. I.1.1'p. 7.28 

183. V.3.88 p. 427.3. 
194. V.4.135 p. 443.11 
135. 1.1.9 p. 63.10. 


136. V.1.19 p. 344.57 etc. 

137. 1V.1.78 p. 232.23. 

138. V.3.99 p. 429.3. 

139. p. 541. 2 
140. I.1.4 p. 25.9-10, 
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given in change was called nimana, and one r 
it, nimeya." Commenting on the sūtra- 
nimane mayat (V-2-47), which refers to 
to numericals standing for the value of 
denoting another thing, Patañjali refers 
ple in all barter transactions, namely, 
the ratio. The valuation was determined on the 
portion of nimeya (the thing to be brought) 
tions of mimána (the thing to be given in exchange). 
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Exchange and Barter : 


g in the economic field could only 
86, so that people 
In 


r. The thing 
eceived for 
Samkhyàaya gunasya 
the affixing of mayat 
some part of a thing 
to the guiding princi- 
the invariable nature of 
basis of one 
) with several por- 
lt is 


inapplicable in the case of dvay yavanam traya udaésyit 1443 
nor can the ratio apply to fractions, but only to an integral | 
number, as for example, its inapplicability in the illustration— 
dvau bhágau yavānām adhyardha udasvitah.“* The compara- 
tive value of the thing has to be taken into consideration for 
the application of the mayat affix, like, dvimaya yava udaé- 


vital?" which suggests that the exchange value of udasvit was 
twice as much as that of a yava. The mayat affix also indicates 
time or fold—as dvimayà,* sometimes qualifying the nimana 
and sometimes the nimeya. | 

Barter transactions at that time were not confined to 
ordinary things of human need, but the principle extended | 
even to bigger transactions. Both Panini and Patafijali, have 
referred to vasanürnam and kambalarnam™ pointing to the 
loan for a cloth of standard size, or that for a blanket of standard 
quality. The transactions relating to purchase and sale of 
animals were also arranged through barter, as for instance, 


141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
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panchabhir gobhih kritah parichayuh.'* ree finds a 
curious illustration of the purchase of a char o ion ve krosh- 
krītaih rathih panchakroshtribhi rathirr iti) + It is difficult to 
asses the value of afemale jackal, unless the word kroshin meant 
something valuable to be given in barter for a chariot. There are 
also references to measures of capacity which, when used in 
barter, had affixes denoting quantity, as for example, dvi- 
śūrpa or tri-Surpa.’”” Patafijali refers to three persons in q 
transaction—the person who gives, the other who takes, and 
the third who watches the transaction (iribhih sakshad drish- 


tam bhavati yas cha dadati yasmai cha diyate yas cha 
upadrashta) 2° 


Coinage : 


The comment on the Arhiya section*** refers to different 
types of coins. Most of these were in use in that period, and 
some could trace their origin to the Vedic times. The need 
for coins of different denominations and metals was to meet 
the economic pressure. Those mentioned in the Mahdabhashya 
include : mishka, éatamāna, suvarna, Sana, karshapana with 
its lower denominations—ardha or half, padda—a quarter, 
müsha with still lower denominations—ardhamasha, kakimi 
and ardhakakini; and rapa which may have been a coin or a 
figure or symbol stamped on a coin. The value of nishka, a 
gold coin with a long history, ^* was never uniform. It equalled 
a dināra, of 32 small or 16 large rattis, or a karsha or suvarna 
of 16 mashas, or a pala of 4 or 5 suvarnas, or a large pala or 
dināra, variously reckoned at 108 or 150 swvarnas or mashas 
or 16 drammas. It was also a weight of silver of 4 suvarnas.™ 


148. 1.2.44 p. 216.14. 

149. VII.1.96 p. 2173.15. 

150. V.1.37 p. 350.23. 

151. V.2.91 p. 389.14. 

152. Ref. Siddhanta Kaumudi, Chap. XXXIII—for the collection of 
the Sutras on ‘Arhiya’ affixes. 

153. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 454 and refs. : f 

154. Manu VIII. 137; Cf. Monier-Williams : Sanşkrit—English 
Dictionary p. 562, Col. 2. : 3 
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Patanjali uses the word naishkika in t 
nishka, as for instance, one deserving 
gatikah and a thousand sahasrah 3 
was also reckoned in terms of this coin (na hi mishkadhanah 
$alanishkadhanena spardhate) 35° The quarter, known as 
püdanishka'* is also mentioned in the Mahabhashya. 

The next coin $atamana is noticed by Patafijali in his com- 
ment on the stra vibhüsha karasha banasahasrabhyàg vs 
which refers to the optional elision of luk after the words harsha- 
pana and sahasra. Suvarna and śãtamāna are also added when | 
they are preceded by adhyardha, or they are members of a | 
dvigu compound : like, adhyardhaśatamānam, dvisatamanam. i 
The metal or value of this coin is not known, but, according | 
to Manu," it was a denomination of silver (Sataméanas lt 
rajatah. The position of swvarna, mentioned in the same 
context, is equally doubtful. It was a coin, as well as a deno- 
mination of weight equal to 80 guñjas or 146 grains, according 
to Kautilya;'^ and required an additional kükimi (one fourth 
masha, metal, to be added to it, as against loss in manufacture. 
In the time of Manu, a suvarna was one-fourth of a nishka 
(chatuh suvarnako nishko vijiieyas tu pramanalah) 0 

A coin of lower denomination in ratio to $atamüna was 
Sana‘** which, according to the evidence of the Mahabhashya, 
was 1/8 of the latter (astau $ünah Satamanam vahanti).e It 
appears that nishka and suvarna were gold coins, while íata- 
mana and Sana were probably of silver, as suggested by Manu. i 
The copper coins in circulation were of different denominations. 

Karshápana was the most popular coin of different values. 
It was, probably, the standard money and its denominational 
value was implied in phrases like Satena kritam Satyam sataka- 


he sense of deserving a 
a hundred was called 
The individual wealth 


155. V.1.19 p. 344.19. 
156. V.3.55 p. 414.2. 
157. VI.3.56 p. 163.9. 
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śatarı ili and aikadasamn Satasahasram iti. According it 
Manu, was synonymous with pana (UTES tu vijñeyas 
iāmrikah karshikah panah) 2° Its other name is prali or 
pratike, meaning ‘purchased of a karshapana (karshapanikah 
karshapaniki pratikah prati) 7 The metal of this coin Was 
not only copper, as mentioned by Manu, owe it could also he 
of silver,!® or black metal (iron or lead) 499 [Its value or weight 
differed according to the nature of the metal (if of gold 16 
müshas, silver 16 panas; and copper 80 Tokak or 176 
grains) .'* Numismatics use this term to denote £ unch-marked 
coins. Its lower denominations were—ardha krshápana, and 
pada, the quarter one which was distinct from a pada. 
nishka? Kaufilya also mentions a token coin—ashla. 
bhaga—1/8 of a karshapana in value. Cunningham suggested! 
that the tail-end of the kdrshapana coins was limited to half 
and quarter size only. ducha 

Masha, as a parimaia ov weight," is distinguished from the 
type of pulse known by that name, and it is associated with axsha 
and pada, the two other words denoting measures. Kautilya 
has classed!* it as a copper coin, being 1/16 of a karshapana 
in value, with its lower denominations—ardhamasha which is 
also noticed in the Jatakas."* There were still lower denomina- 
tions like kakini and ardhakakini. The latter is not directly 
referred to in the Mahabhashya, but its use can be inferred 
from the reference to adhyardhakakakinikam,'? that is, one and 


| 164. V.1.21 p. 346.8. 

| 165. V.2.45 p. 380.17. 

166. VIII.136. 

167. V.1.24 p. 347 .19-20. 

168. Majh. Nikaya M. IX. 163; Ang. Nikāya 1.250. 
169. Dhammapada Commentary (P.T.S.) III.254. 
170. Monier Williams—Op. cit. p. 276 Col. 3. 
171. V.1.25 p. 347.18. 

172. 1.3.72 p. 293.5. 

173. VI.3.56 p. 163.49. 

174. Op. cit. p. 84. 

175. Coins of Ancient India, p. 46. 

176. 1.2.45 p. 220.2. 

177. Op. cit. p. 84. 
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a half kükimi. Rhys-Davids Suggestedise 

value of a kakanika may be guessed at be 
pana, as it occurs in a descending order wh 
coin marks half the value of the preceding one, that is, kaha 
pane, addha, pada, masaka, kākanikā, follo jode 


, a wed by mudhä ‘for 
nothing’. “It appears that these lower denominations were both 
coins and weights. 


that the monetary 
Ing 1/8 of a kaha- 
ere each succeeding 


The finds of silver and copper punch-marked coins have i 
testified to the use of these coins, and the Correctness of their i 
weight as recorded in literature; but the total absence of gold | 
coins is a strange phenomenon. These silver and copper coins 
are classified by Allan,'*' and class 2 coins of his catalogue are 
1/2 karshapana of an Indian standard, the usual weight vary- 
ing between 25 and 26 grains; but those of class 3, presumably 
from a different part of India, are 2-3 grains higher than coins 
belonging to the preceding class. A single and double karsha- 
pana coins, belonging to class IV type are not generalized for 
want of adequate speciments. The quarter karsha@panas, known | 
as padika, are of a heavier standard weighing 14.4 and 14.9 i 
grains, a slightly above Cunningham’s theoretical padika of | 
14.4 grains. He contended that the greater majority of silver i 
coins of Ancient India were full karsh@panas, halves and quart- 
ers being much rarer. Very small square coins (class 9), weigh- 
ing from 2-3 grains are 1/16 karsha@panas or krishanalas. 
Allan found it difficult to generalize on the basis of their weights, 
as they are not struck or cast so carefully, and secondly because 
of their depreciation in course of time; but attempt was made 
in this direction by Durga Prasad.?* According to his conten- 
tion, karshabanas weighed 80 rattis or 144 grains, but silver 
karshapanas, of equal value namely 32 rattis of weight were 
also minted, and called raupyakarshapane. He also noticed 
two varieties of copper ka@rsh panas which are rare; and ardhas, 
büdas, trimśakas, dvimüshakas and müshakas of copper and 
Silver were in his own cabinet. 


Pai Dictionary, Part III, p. 30. 
181. Coins of Ancient India, p. Cixi. 
JASB., Vol. 30, 1934—Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV: p: 5f. 
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mentioned by Palaiijalij** cay 
also be placed in this group. It is contended'™ that the two . 


words refer to different types of coins—the former being of 100 
rattis of copper and 40 rattis of silver; and the latter weighing 
60 rattis. The evidence from the Mahabhashya is cited to 
show that in times past, sixteen indshas made one karshapana, 
and sixteen palas (phalas) made one müsha$amvatyah (pura. 
kalpa etad asit shodasamashah karshapanam shodasa palas cha 

The implication meant that a teacher 


Vimsatika and triméatika, 


müsha samvatyah) ^" E 
was considering a pana of sixteen müshas as absoluete and was 


probably acquainted with a kürshüpana of twenty -mashas in 
some locality. It was, therefore, suggested that the 16 mashaka, 
as well as the 20 mashaka karshapanas were in circulation at 
the same time. This suggestion cannot be accepted unless 
sufficient coins of these denominations are available to form a 
sound opinion on this matter. 

Rapa: The Sūtra Ripadahataprasamsayoryap,'** mean- 
ing the affix yap comes in the sense of a matwp after the word 
vüpa when Ghata stamping and prasamsa—praise, are denoted, 
possibly refers to another type of coin. At another place 
Patafijali mentions vüpatarka examining a karshapana (pasyati 
rūpatarkah kārshāpanam) ?* It seems that he was the same 
as (rūņpadarśaka of Kautilya’s Arthasastra,'** but D. R. 
Bhandarkar, citing Mahüsopina Jataka suggested'*? that the 
word indicated the coin which was the subject of examination, 
though its exact denomination is unknown. This word should 
be differentiated from 7upya, which, as an adjective, may mean 
any type of coin with a figure (ripa) stamped on it. In fact, 
accordng to the Kasika, dinüra, kedara and karshapana had 
symbols impressed on them by means of striking a punch, and 
this process was called ühata (ahatam ripam asya Tupyo rūp- 
yah kedārah rupyam karshapanam) °° It is doubtful if the 


183. V.1.24 p. 347.10. 
184, JUPHS, Vol. XI, pt. I, p. 74f. 
185. 1.2.64 p. 274.16. 
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gold coins were stamped, because t 
confined to silver and copper alone, 
ing to Allan,?' was the sole silver currency of a certain period 
It may, however, be assumed that rūpa was another type of 


coin, the metal being unknown, while rupaya denoted the stamp- 
ing of the punches on coins. 


he Punch marked coins are 
and this type of coin, accord- 


Weights and Measures : 


In the Mahabhashya there are many references to different 
kinds of weights and measures, which were, probably, ih use in 
that period. According to Pataiijali, the weights never varied 
one way or the other (dronah kharyadhakam iti naivadhike 
bhavanti na nyune).* They were uniformly used, as for in- 
stance, oil and ghee could be weighed in khari, as well as in 
drona (tailam ghritam iti khāryām api bhavanti drone *pi) 198 
The weights included : Gdhaka, drona and khàri in ascending 
order, besides a few minor ones. The former was + of a drona, 
equivalent to 16 kudavas or nearly 7 lbs.—10 ozs. in weight. 
Drona was four times in weight to the adhaka, but khàri was 
a measure of grain= 16 dronas or about 3 bushels. Grain 
weighing one khàri was enough for being sown in a limited plot 
of land. 


Other weights mentioned are: pala, müsha,* hkarshà- 
bana'?* budava,** and surpa.* Their weights and relations to 
one another are mentioned in the Arthaśāstra, 5 and in the 
Manw and Yajfiavaikya*" Smritis. According to Manu, five 
krishnalas or raktikas made one masha (bean) and sixteen of 
these made one suvarna; four suvarmas were equivalent to a 
bala or nishka and 10 palas made a dharana of gold. The above 


191. Op. cit. p. cix. 

192. 1.1.72 p. 184.17. 

193. Tbid. 1.19. 

194. 1.2.45 p. 220.2. 

195. 1.2.64 p. 247.16. 
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ratio was applied to gold and copper only. For silver, 2 krish- 
nalas or vaklikas = 1 müsha; 16 mashas =1 dharana o 
purana, and 10 dharanas — 1 $atamana (pala). A kürsha of 
copper was a harshapana or pana. The weights have been 
analysed by several scholars," on the basis of these origina] 
sources. According to these, a masha weighed about 17 grains 
the silver ka@rshapana was equivalent to 16 panas or 1280 ko. 
ries, but the copper one equalled 80 raktikas or about 176 graing 


Kudava and $ürpa were other denominations of weight, 
The former was a measure of grain, or of wood or of iron etc, 
equivalent to 1 of a prastha. It is described as a measure of 
capacity also, containing 12 prakritis or handfuls in a vessel 
four fingers wide and as many deep. This weight is noticed 
in the Mahābhārata, as well as in Sanskrit Blddhist litera- 
ture. Sürpa was a measure of two dronas. Patafijali mentions 
adhyardha . surpa,™ which shows that there was room for a 
fractional weight also. Patafijali has also referred to taila- 
matra and ghritamátra?** suggesting special pots for measuring 
ghee and oil, but their capacity is unknown. 


Measurements: These refer to time and space, and in- 
clude aksha, páda,"* araini,*" pradega,*"* vitasti and dishti* 
The Arthasastra of Kautilya and Manusmriti furnish detailed 
information on these as well.'^ Aksha was equivalent to 104 
angulas, pada was 12 or 15 fingers in breadth or j- or 2/7 of 
a prakrama?" and it is noticed in the Satapatha Brahmana?* 
also. Aratni was a cubit of the middle length from the elbow 


201. Colebrooke : Indian Weights and Measures, Trans. A.S.B. 1801. 
p. 95f. L.D. Barnet : Antiquities of India, p. 206f; Prannath : 
Economic Condition of Ancient India pp. 7l ff. 

202. Monier Williams : Op. cit. p. 239. 

203. XIV.2722. 

204. 1.1.23 p. 82.19. 
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to the tip of the middle length. Prādeśa was a measure of 12 
angulas and it covered the span of the thumb and forefinger. 
Vitasti was a particular measure of length, defined either as a 
long span between the external thumb and the little finger, or as 
the distance between the wrist and the tip of the fingers said 
to be 12 aùgulas or about 9 inches. It was also a Vedic measure 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Grihya Sūtra” 


We have already referred to different types of weights men- 
tioned by Kautilya and Manu. They have noticed several 
kinds of measurements and their proportions to one another. 
According to Kautilya, 12 añgulas equalled 1 vitasti; 2 
vitastis = 1 aratni; 192 angulas = 1 danda, 10 dandas = 1 
rajju; and 2 rajjus = 1 paridesa. Pataiijali also refers to 
rajju?’ or rope, and yojana?" which, according to Kautilya, 
equalled 4 kroSas. 


Labour : 


It is another economic phenomenon which needs considera- 
tion. Patafijali refers to a labourer working on five, six or ten 
coins (panchakamasikah, shatkamdsikah and  daáakamási- 
kah),"* probably karshapana a month. There is another refe- 
rence to a servant working until the cow, promised as his wages, 
was given to him. He was known as agavinah karmakarah) 2 
Sometimes the labourers worked in a team, and the physical 
incapacity of one did not stand in the way (yo ’yam durbalah 
san balavadbhih saha bharam vahati). Clever workers were 
known as ushnaka and lazy ones were called sitaka (yah siam 
karoti sa sitako yo yoshnam karoti sa ushnakah).? — Unfor- 
tunately, there is no reference to labour problems, like, the 
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215. Op. cit. p. 117f. 

216. I.1.44 p. 110.4. 

217. 11.3.28 p. 455.13. 

218. V.4.116 p. 442.19. 

219. V.2.14 p. 374.13. 

2204 1.3.1 p. 273.22. 

221. V.2.74 p. 387.5. 
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rs to give more to the 
illi n the part of employers 
Bes aid extra or double wages, or forced labour, which 
em 7 ; J 


we find in later Buddhist literature.” 


Communications : 


Facilities for transport, means of communications, parti- 
cularly the types of carriages, and travelling in company, 
are other interesting items of economic life. In early times 
there were lines of communication connecting the North with 
the South-West, from Sāvatthī (Srávasti) to Paitthana, with 
halting places at Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Vidisa, Kosambi and 
Saketa; and from North to the South-East, Savatthi (Srávasti) 
to Rajagaha (Rajagiri) ; and from East to West on which 
route boats plied for hire."* Traders undertook long inland 
trips from Videha to Gandhara, and from Magadha to Sovira; 
from Bharukachcha round the coast to Burma; and from 
Banaras down the river to its mouth, and then on to Burma; 
and also from Champa to the same destination." With this 
much of information as the background, it is not surprising to 
find in the Mahabhashya references to lines of communication 
connecting different centres in Madhyadesa. We have also 
referred to certain other phenomenon pointing to the distance 
between Ujjayini and Mahismati. Patafijali refers to the move 
ment of people, from one village to another and enquiring the 
way (gramantaram gamishyami panthanam me bhavan upadi- 
Saiu iti) 22° The travellers also trod on forest roads (kantara 
palhika), as well as on water and land (varipathika, sthala- 
bathika).?9 Streets for carriage drive were called rathya."" 
An agreeable traveller in company was pathipriya,?*s and gene- 
rally travelling was done in caravans—sakatasartha*? with a 


222. Sadd. Pun. 111.125; 1V.105.9; IV.17. 

223. Vinaya 1.81. I1I.401. 

224. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India p. 104. 

225. 1.1.49 p. 118.22. 

226. V.1.77 p. 358.22. 

227. V.1.6 p. 339.5. 

228. V].4.204 p. 116.21. (e 
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view to avoiding risks which were ine 
alone. Even then sometimes the caravan lost its way, or was 
decoyed by robbers. These facts are not mentioned by Patari- 
jali, but they are noticed in later literature? Going in a 
carriage Was very common (rathikan upatishthate).** Horses 
camels, and even asses were used in carts (avarathayn aushtra- 
ratham and gardabharatham) 2» People also used a she- 
elephant (arohayati hasti sthalam manushyan) 2 


Banking : 


Credit was playing an important part in the economic life. 
The money lender was known as prayojaka2*' Interest, paid 
over and above the principal, was called vriddhi. Patanjali 
mentions panchavriddhi,*’ probably five per cent interest. 
According to Vasishtha DharmasSastra, quoted by Manu,?°° the 
rate of interest was 14 per cent. It is, however, uncertain if the 
one mentioned by Patanjali, is monthly or yearly. Interesting 
data on banking are furnished by the later Buddhist litera- 
ture,?* which refers to the negotiator of a loan (Insadhaka) 
for the borrower (Inagahaka) , the harassment of debt (Inatta) , 
and release from it (Inamokkha), which we also notice in the 
Jütakas.** The Saddharma Pundarika* calis money lending 
(yogaprayoga), and interest (prayoga). There is no other 
reference in the Mahabhashya to banking details. 


We have discussed particularly all the aspects of economic 
life in detail, the professions of the paiicha-karuki, the five 
village artisans kulala, karmüra, vardhakin, napita and rajaka, 
with their separate functions; workers in metal, especially gold- 
smiths, and blacksmiths; masons and architects; domestic ser- 


230. Lalitavistara, XV. p. 227.21. 
231. 1.3.25 p. 281.7. 

232. 1V.3.120 p. 318.19. 

233. VIII.I.56 p. 378.17. 

234. 1II.1.26 p. 36.8. 

235, V.1:47 p. 351.12. 
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cooks and confectioners, and certain wild professions, 


M those of the fowler and the fisherman, and some low 
fessions The subject relating to agriculture and hus- 
pro . ith reference to the division of 


i i i il w 
dry is considered in detai : 
nolan ons and methods of sowing, which varieq 


according to seasons and crops; and the amount of ced needed. 
Ripening, reaping and threshing followed in the usual course, 
and the use of agricultural labour was a necessity, especially 
in big holdings. Grain was stored in big jars. In this connec- 
tion we also mentioned different crops. Husbandry or the 
profession of cattle rearing was closely associated with land, 
and cows and sheep were reared. Merchandise being a compre- 
hensive subject, we considered the position of the vendor and 
the vendee, trade stipulations and negotiations in a transaction 
end the role of the broker. We also mentioned articles of trade, 
noticed in the Mahabhashya. Such a developed economic life 
necessarily involved exchange, barter and the intensive use of 
coinage. A good many types of coins, mentioned in the Maha- 
bhdshya, can be identified with the Punch-marked coins, be- 
cause their weights agree. Weights and measures are also 
noticed. Lastly, we referred to means of communication, and 
banking, with reference to the position of the creditor and the 
rate of interest charged by him. The data present a true 
picture of the economic life in that period. 


holdings, preparati 
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CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATIONAL LIFE 


The evidence afforded by the Mahabhashya, on this aspect 
of India life is equally important and interesting. In the Pream- 
ble to his work, Patafijali mentions in detail the objects under- 
lying the study of grammar which are the protection of the 
Vedas, and the utilization of learning in various ways. The 
aims of study for seeking the truth, and acquiring knowledge 
of different subjects, methods employed—both deductive and 
inductive, place and time of study, relations between the precep- 
tor and the pupil, unworthy students and harsh teachers, types 
of educational institutions named after the teachers, writing, 
female education, and other miscellaneous subjects are men- 
tioned by the Bhashyakara either in comments or by way of 
illustrations. The material, provided by this work, is compre- 
hensive enough for us to form an estimate of the then prevailing 
system.  Patafijali has presented the picture correctly, since 
he did not fail to mention the shortcomings as well. Here it 
may be interesting to find Patanjali's reference to the gramma- 
tical accuracy in the popular sphere, as one notices in the typical 
illustration in his gloss to Varttika on II.4.56. It describes 
a dialogue between a grammarian and a coachman, and the 
latter points to the correctness of a grammatical formation. 
This may be a solitary instance, because the Bhashyakara 
wrote his work for the Sishtas at a time when grammatical 
studies were being neglected, and there was the need for explain- 
ing and illuminating the sutras of Panini. 


Objects of Study : 


Patafijali devotes a good portion of the first Pada, in the 
first Ahnika of the first Chapter of the Mahabhashya, to the 
study of grammar, and its necessity, but he also makes certain 
remarks on the objects of study. No doubt, grammatical study 
was necessary for the protection of the Vedas (rakshartham 
vedandm® adhyeyam vyükaramam), but it was also helpful in 
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- spher r example, in grasping the etymology of 
p. S rains EO and modifications (vipari. 
namayitum) 2 Jt was obligatory for a Brahmana to study 
grammar as one of the six members of Vedic studies (Brahma. 
nena nishkarano dharmah shadango vedo dheyeyojñeya iti) 
with a view to avoiding the use of corrupt words (dushtansab- 
dan ma prayukshmahity adhyeyam vyakaranam).* The other 
reasons enumerated for this study are : for proper case endings 
of the Prayaja hymns (savikbhatikàh $akyah kartum) 7 it 
being compulsory for sacrificial priests (G-rilvijinah syaim) 4, 
and finally for communion with God (mahata devena nah 
samyam yalhà syat)." It is also suggested that as the words 
of the Vedas, if studied systematically, bear fruit, so he, who 
uses the words grammatically obtains religious felicity (yatha 
vedasabda niyamapürvam adhitah phalavanto bhavanty evan 
yah $asira purvam éabdün prayunkte so ‘bhyudayena yujyata 
iti).8 The objects underlying the study of Sabdanusasana— 
the grammar are : preservation (rakshà) , adaptation to circums- 
tances (ha), doctrine (agama), quick understanding (laghu), 
and the removal of confusion or doubts (asarudeha) .? 


This study was also made from the utilitarian (lawkika) 
point of view, namely, to prepare a Brahmana boy for properly 
discharging his duties in places where required. The ultimate 
end of all was to seek the highest knowledge, as one finds in 
the Brihada@ranyaka Upanishad? According to the Bhashya- 
kāra, knowledge could be perfected by receiving instruction 
(dgamakala), assimilation (svadhyaya), teaching (prava- 
chana), and lastly, by practice (vyavahdra).. This shows 
that mere study with the teacher was not enough, but perfec- 
tion needed constant study, and in different circumstances. It 


2. ibid. 18. 
3. ibid. 18.19. 
4, ibid. p. 2.13. 
5. ibid. p. 3.11. 
6. ibid. 13. 
7. ibid. 22. 
8. ibid. p. 10.23. 
9. ibid. p. 1.44. ` f. 
10. IV.4.21. 
IIT p. 6-1, 
v 
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was also necessary for householders to acquire learning to be 
able to win a position in society. Thus, a pupil running away 
from his teacher's place without fulfilling his terms of residence 
was looked down upon as khatvarudha,? an iniquitous person 
who wished to use a bedstead during his period of studentship 
After completing his education, the student had a bath eui 
finally sought the permission of his preceptor to enter the life 
of a householder (adhitya snatva gurubhir anujnatena khatvaro- 
dhavyd).* It is clear that education was a necessity, and its 
ideal was not merely to seek the ultimate truth by attaining 
knowledge, but also to equip oneself for faithfully living the 
life of a householder. ; 


Subjects of Study : | 


Some of the subjects were particularly meant for the 
Brahmanas, a few for the Kshatriyas, but others could be studi- | 
ed universally by the dvijas. A Brahmana boy was expected f 
to study and read Dharma, six Angas and Vedas without any ji 
special occasion (brahmanena nishkarano dharmah shadango Í 
vedo ‘dhyeyo jfieya iti), but the principal subject was gram- 
mar (pradhanam cha shatsvangeshu vyakaranam) . Patafijali 
refers to the ancient custom amongst Brahmanas of studying 
grammar after the time of “the sacrament of the holy thread” 
(purakalpa etad asit samskGrottara-kalam Brahmana vyakara- 
nam sma adhiyate).° , The instruction in Vedic words was 
imparted to them only when they could understand the places 
of utterance, and internal and external efforts (involved in the 
production of sound), and articulated sounds (tebhyas tatra 
sthünakaranünupradanajfiebhyo vaidikah $abda wpadi$yante. 
tad adyatve na tatha vedam adhitya tvarità vaktaro bhavanti) ^ 
Later on, the position was somewhat changed and the study of 
grammar was considered redundant (anarthakam vyakaranan 
ili), with the result that the Acharya (Panini) had to write 
his work with a view to stress its need, (tebhya evam vipratt- 


12. II.1.16 p. 384.10. 
13. ibid.11. 
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15. I.1.1 p. 5.7. 
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pannabuddhibhyo 'dhyelribhya dchürya idam sastram amyg. 


chashte) = TN 

A study of the Vedas included all the four, with Six Aùgas, 
and their mystical (secret) treatises, Sakhaas of Y ajurveda, the 
Samaveda with its thousand paths (GLEN eite sangah 
sarahasya bahudha vibhinna ekasatam adhvaryusakhah sahasra- 
vartma sümaveda), the sacred traditions of the Bahvrichas 
(ekavimáatidhà bühy-richyam) the Atharvaveda with nine 
branches (navadhatharvano vedo), treatises on dialogues, or 
the science of logic (vakovàkyam), Epics, historical legends 
(itihāsa), Puranas and the science of medicine (vaidyakam) js 
In another reference, Patafijali also refers to texts, handed down 
by repetition from the Atharvaveda (atharvana amnayah) a 
There are also references to a work called Saigraha, Metrics 
(Chandah $üstra)? and Dharmasastra." The study of Astro. 
logy was made with measurements, and there are references to 
kala—time, and muhurta—a particular division of time (sakash- 
tham jyotisham. adhite—sakdlam samuhüvtam) ^" A compa- 
rative study of all doctrines (sarvatantra) is also mentioned. 
Patafijali refers to Brahmanis studying ka$akitsna doctrine and 
were accordingly known kasakitsnim adhite kasakritsna Brah- 
mani. In the same way, students reading Szmanottara and 
Vasavadatta were called Saumanottarika and Vasavadattika, 
but one doubts if the reading of these stories could confer a 
different class of studentship. It could only imply that there 
was room for non-serious studies as well. In this comment on 
the sūtra Chhandobrahmanani cha tadvishaya@ni), meaning 
that the affix denoting the ‘announcer’ has the force of ‘one who 
studies’ or ‘one who knows’ when added to a Veda—Text or 
Brahmanas; and a prokta affix could only be added to a Veda 
or a Brahmana, when an adheyeti or vedetri affix follows it’, 


17. ibid. 17. 
18. I.1.1 p. 9.21.23. 
19. 1V.3.131 p. 320.9. 
20. 1.2.32 p. 208.19. 
21. 1.2.64 p. 242.25. 
22. VI3.79. p. 170-17. 
23. IV.2.60 p. 284.12. c E fe 
24. IV.1.14; p. 206.9. E 
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Patarjali mentions** the Study of the Vedas, as announced by dua 
Kroda, I&ankata, Muda, Pippalàda; the Kalpa texts announced ! 
by Kasyapa or Kusika, and other Subjects. Pairigi was also | 
read, along with the old Kalpas of KaSyapins, Kausikins and 
Arunaparaji, as suggested by Maxmiiller,27 and old Sitras 
including those of the Pàrasarins, Sailalins, Karmandins and | 
Krasvins. 

Besides popular studies i; 
historical legends, Puranas and tales like t 
Priyangu, Yayati, Vasavadatta and Suma 


lakshana) °° Kshdatra vidya, Dharmavidyé.° Juristic studies | 
and 7raividyà were not neglected, and Pataiijali also refers j 
to training given in archery (dhanushi Sikshate) + is inte- | 
resting to learn that a person belonging to a higher caste, even | 
though degraded, was entitled to the study of the Vedas (Yadi | 
larhi nipülanàny apy evam jatiyakani bhavanti śrotriyamaś 

chhando 'dhite) .32 


Despite the study of other subjects, the importance of | 
grammar was immense, and Patafijali contemptuously refers i 
to a bad grammarian (vaiydkaranapasa) s: This fact is also | 


evident from the growth of grammatical literature between the i 
time of Panini and Patafijali. The latter refers?! to four land 
marks in the history of grammar, represented by the schools of 
the four Achàryas : Apisala, Panini, Vyadi and Gautama, pro- 
bably in chronological order. He also mentions the gramma- 
Hans of the following schools—Bháaradvajiya, Saunàga, 


if 
fi 


26. IV.2.66 p. 286.12. 

27. His. Anc. San. Lit. p. 364, note. 

28. IV.2.60, p. 284.7-9, 

29. ibid. 2. 

30. ibid. 6. 

3l. 1.3.21 p, 280.8. 

32. YI.1.122 p. 87.8, 

33. V.3.4% p. 411.6. 

34. VI.2.36 p. 125.12, 

35. 1.1.20 p. 73.26 Y 
36. 11.2.18 p. 416.15. 
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Kunaravadava™ and sauryabhagavata.”” All the schools lay - 
Sunaray tte d 


phasis on grammatical studies preceding initiation into the 
em * 


Vedas. 


Place and Time of Study : 


These varied according to the circuns ae and nature 
Ed E atañjali refers to gurukula or the teacher s house’, 
where the pupils were always under the canopy ae preceptor 
to protect them (guruna Sishyas BH et d yah $ishyeng 
cha gurus chhatravat paripályalt) ^ Yajnavaisya also enjoins 
a naishthika Brāūhmaņa—a celibate all his life, to live with his 
Achārya, and in the absence of the latter with his son, or wife, 
or even fire." The Bhashyakara also refers to an unsteady 
pupil—known as lirthakaka who, like a crow, wandered from 
teacher to teacher (yo gurukulan galva na chirarutisthati sa 
uchyate tirthakaka iti). There are references to pupils coming 
from teacher’s place (aupadhyayakam or acharyakam) 47 which 
may imply that they were residing with him. The boarders 
were known as ante-vásin,? and the teacher, providing lodging, 
was called ante-guru." Patafijali also refers to dandaméana- 
vaka-—staff pupils belonging to different schools, as for example, | 
Kanva-danda-manavakah and Daksha-danda-manavakah,” 
who were probably day scholars. Danda or staff was the com- 
mon mark of pupilage, indicating the school to which the pupils 
belonged. Sometimes this mark of pupilage was associated 
with a particular region, as for instance, Pañchāla-māņava- 
küh).* It was, really the name and fame of the teacher that 
attracted students from different places. A teacher, approached 
from a distance of a hundred yojanas, was known as yaujm | 


37. 11.2.14 p. 100.8. 
38. VI.2.106 p. 421.13. 
39. IV.2.62 p. 333.1. 
40. 11.49. 
4l. 1.1.42 p. 391.7. 
42, IV.2.104 p. 295.19. 
43. 1V.3.104 p. 315.22. c 
44. VI.3.10 p. 145.16. 
. IV.2.102 p. 297.5. 
46. IV.1.165 p. 267.9. 
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šaliko guru (yojanasatad abhi 
no information on the question 
some form; and in certain cas 
Sometimes it was the maternal 
instructions to the nephew 
bhagineya) .'? 


gamanam arhati) 47 There is 
Of fees, but it was charged in 
es, probably, paid in advance.18 
uncle (matulaka) who imparted 
(upadhyayasyq Sishyo matulasya 


The time of Study differed acc 


ording to the age, and circum- 


stances. The initiation started early in Spring (vasanto 'dhya- 

j yanam) ," as is the practice even now in India, but in the light 
: of the Kasika it can be suggested that Patañjali was referring i 
S to the study of literature dealing with Vasanta (vasantikap) 5 f 
S As a rule, students studied in the day time, but there are refer- 
e, ences to studious ones working at night as well (imakabhyam l 
y chhatrabhyan ratrir adhita atho abhyam ahar apy adhitam) 32 1 
m The Bhashyakara also mentions a student studying in a quiet | 

iU place at night after protecting the light from the wind (tatha- 

ng kürisho ’gnir nivata ekante suprajvalito dhyayanam prayo- 
ch jayati).^ 'Light was produced by burning dried cow-dung | 

26) (karisha) and it was necessary to sit in a quiet corner, lest the 
Ig, strong wind might cause fire in the hut. Though there are many | 
ur references to lambs in the Mahabhashya, the pupils had, per- | 
» haps, no money to pay for the oil. i 
(hi? H 
Fi Methods of Study : 
: if 
a The methods, too, varied according to the subjects, as for il 
W | example, the rote onè was most suitable in Vedic studies. IE 
hat | Panini, in his Sūtra Srolriyami$ chhando'dhite/* has referred " 
hed | to the Srotriyas, called Brahmanas in the Kasika, who learnt i 
ana by heart the Chhandas or Vedas. In this connection, Pataiijali i 


47. V.1.74 p. 308.17 

48. Milindapanha p. 1. 
49. III.3.18 p. 145.1. j 
50. 1V.2.63 p. 284.21. i 
51. p. 308. | 
52. 11.4.32 p. 481.10. 
53. IIT.1.26 p. 33.8. 


L1.99 p. 119.9: 11.1.1 p. 359.6 etc, 
V.2.84. 
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loud uchchair adhiyana nichair adhiyana) 
This was done according to the prescribed rules (upayukta 
manavaka ity uchyante va ele niyamapürvakam. adhitavanto 
bhavanli). The Acharya taught his pupils in a friendly way 
(tad acharyah suhridbhitvany üchashate) ^" As pointed out 
by Patafijali, the Vedic scholar recited verses beginning with 
(a, a term expressing auspiciousness, in order of Sections 
(prapathaka) after uttering the sacred syllable Om (om ity 
uktvà vrittantasah sam ity evamadin sabdan pathanti).? From 
this, one gets the impression that the Vedic scholars were grown 
up and had a firm grounding in grammar which, in Patafijali’s 
time, preceded Vedic studies. This enabled them to follow 
with ease the Vedic recensions in the light of the preceptor’s 
comments rather than exclusively committing verses to memory 
without properly understanding them. The earlier method, 
however, was not discouraged. Recitation, popularly known 
as nipülha,^ was done in company (vyatipalha)." Doubts 
if any, were removed by the commentary or interpretation of 
the teacher (vyakhyanato viseshapratipattir na hi samdehad 
alakshanam iti nityaparyayavachino grahanam iti vyakhyasya- 
mah). The ruling or explanation, given by the teacher, was 
binding (@chdryapravrittir jnapayati) . 


mentions reading a 


It-is interesting to find emphasis laid on pronunciation 
and recitation (vadavada) .* Those reading clearly were called 
sddhvadhyayin, but others, rather slow, were known as vilambi- 
tadhyayin. There were some reciting with a sweet voice, like 
an Indian cuckoo (kokilabhiv yahari) .°° Patafijali also men- 
tions the preceptor slapping the young pupil for wrong pronun- 
ciation (ya udatte kartavye "mudattam karoti khandikopa- 


57. 1.4.29 p. 329.11. 
58. 11.4.32 p. 481.3. 
59. I.1.1 p. 5.6f. 

60. VII.29 p. 283.8. 


61. 1.3.15 p. 278.24 
62. 1.1.1 p. 6.27-28. 
63. I.1.2 p. 15.25. [4 
64. VI.1.12 p. 17.6. 
65e VI.2.80 p. 131.25 
Pod 6$. ibid. 21 
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dhyayas tasmai chapetam dadáti)." A khandika upadhyaya 
taught only those pupils who learnt section by section, and, it 
seems, he had to manage with comparatively young boys sis 
could be slapped but not the older ones who were taught in a 
friendly manner. 


There is no reference to examination in texts, but it is 
probably implied in the two sütras of Panini—Karmádhyayane 
vriltam and Bahvachpürvapadat thach.5 The two sütras 
explain the use of the affix /hak in the sense of this is his act 
occurring in study, after a word in the first case in construction, 
if such word is an action (karma) which occurred (vrittam) 
in study (adhyayana) ; or according to the next sūtra, in the 
sense of ‘this is whose act occurring in study alter a compound 
having a polysyllabic word as a prior member.’ Explaining 
this further, the Adsika classifies? students on the basis of 
errors, committed in recitation at the time of the examination 
(yasya adhyayane niyuktasya parikshakale pathatah), as for 
instance, aikanyika, committing only one mistake; dvaiyanyika 
two mistakes; and /vaiyanyika three mistakes. But there were 
some who committed twelve mistakes (dvada$anyika); and 
it needed a good many recitations to avoid lapses in pronun- 
ciation. The other sütra--Samkhyayah samjfiasamghasulra- 
dhyayaneshu,” referring to the affixes under V.1.182, connot- 
ing a word which signified a numeral in the sense of ‘this is its 
measure’, when the word, so formed, means ‘a name, multitude, 
a book, or a fixed way and method of study’, mentions the 
number of times a subject was studied, as for example, five 
times (adhyayane paichako ‘dhitah). This point is not 
stressed by Patafijali. 


In another Sūtra tad adhte tad Veda,? which refers to the 
use of the affix am after a word, denoting ‘some subject of 
study’, in the sense of ‘who has studied that’ or ‘who under- 


67. 1.1.1 p. 41.2324. 
68. IV.4.63 & 64. 

69. p. 367. 

70. V.1.58. 

71. Kasikg p. 392. 


72. IV.2.59. 
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stands that', the Bhashyakara in his gloss has clarified it by 
pointing out that adhite refers to studies depending on 
memory—where the rote system was adopted. He calls such 
a pupil sampatham pathati® viz. one who simply. commits the 
texts to memory without understanding the meaning. The 
other way was by grasping the contents, rather than letters in 
recitation (kaSchich cha velli na cha sampatham pathati). Tt 
is, therefore, clear that there was room for proper thinking 
and understanding, commended earlier by Yaska" in his 
Nirukta, who compared cramming like dry logs of wood on 
an extinguished fire which can never illuminate. 


Relations between the Preceptor and the Pupil : | 


The relations between the two were cordial, but failings 
on both sides were not wanting. The academic relations, more 
filial in nature, commenced when the preceptor, seriously up- 
holding the sanctity of learning, started his instructions with 
Kuáa grass in his hand, and at an auspicious moment facing 
the east. The pupil was required to acquire the affection of : 
his teacher for his own welfare, both in this world and in the 
life after (ye tavad ete guru—susrushavo nama te 'pi svabhi- 
tyartham eva pravartante paralaukikam cha no bhavishyati 
iha cha nah prito gurur adhyüpayishyati iti). The Smritis 
also enjoin upon the pupil to show reverence towards his precep- 
tor. According to Yàjfiavalkya,'" he should serve or worship 
the preceptor for the sake of learning, and be attentive, while 
Manu has prescribed'* service to the teacher, both as a student 
obedient to him, and even after the period of studentship. At 
another place, Patafijali refers to.a pupil living in. the village 
for the sake of his preceptor and his learning (grame guruni- 
mittam vasamah—adhyayananimittam vasama iti) ^ 


73. 1V.2.59 p. 283.10. 

74. ibid. 10-11. 

75. III.1.26 p. 36.1.2 

76. 11.26. 

77. XM.71, 72. dis. 
78, 1.1.57 p. 148.22. e 
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With begging bowl in his hands, the pupil went out on 
rounds (kamandalu panim chhatram adrakshi iti), to the 
householders for food and other necessities (upadhyayasya 
éishyo yajyakulani galvagrasanadini labhate) 5° According to 
yajnavalkya, the pupil presented his alms to the preceptor 
(labdham tasmat nivedayel).* Some undesirables also stayed 
with the teacher. Pataiijali refers to such pupils, studying the 
work of Panini for the sake of securing boiled rice (odana- 
paniniyah) , but the Raudhiyas were desirous of getting ghee 
(ghrita-raudhiyah), and the Charayaniyas stayed for blankets 
(kambala charayaniyah).** These may have been the nick- 
names of those respective schools, but there were cases of 
students with little desire for learning, and they occasionally 
played truant. They tried to avoid their presence, but, when 
noticed by the teacher, they were discomfited (katham upadhya- 
yad antardhalia iti pa$yaty ayam yadi mam upadhyayah 
pasyati dhruvam prekshnam upa lambho veti) 5. Such a thing 
was discouraged. The pupil with a smile looked beautiful 
(hasanam. chhatrasya śobhanam).* YYajiiavalkya prescribes” 
the following qualities in a student who should be taught 
according to Dharma: He should be grateful, non-hating, 
intelligent, pure, healthy, non-envious, honest, energetic, kind- 
red, and should either impart knowledge or make a present of 
money. These qualities seemed necessary for a better under- 
standing between the Preceptor and the Pupil. 


In cases of students committing errors, or for wilful de- 
fault, the teacher exercised his authority of punishing him for 
the welfare of the latter: (sdmritaih panibhir ghnanti guravo 
na vishokshitaihladanasrayino doshas tadanasrayino gunah) 5" 
Sometimes the teacher was harsh and was known as daruna- 


79. 1.4.84 p. 347.17 
80. 1.1.55 p. 133.25 
81. II.27. 
82. I.1.73 p. 190.2 
83. I.4.28 p. 329.2 
84. III.1.94 p. 80.19 
85. 1.28. Kmitajü-adrohi medhavi suchikalyanasiichakah 
: fahyapyah sadhusaktaptasvarthada dharmatas tv ime. 
86. VIIL.1.8 p. 367.12-13. Q 
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dhyapaka, but a well-disposed one was called Sobhano'dhya. 
| paka.“ An excellent or superior teacher was designated 
kāsthādhyāpaka. The pupils were also known according to 
their talents and disposition, as for example, a fiery boy (agnir- 
münavaka), a talkative one (Sabdakary ayam māņãvaka) 
and a wicked pupil (manavaka jalilakabhirapa), in contrast 
to a harsh teacher (jatilakadhyapaka) .! These may be extreme 


cases, but generally the teacher was friendly and well-disposed 
towards his pupils. Despite the offering of equal opportunities, 
the results varied according to the intelligence of the pupils 
(samanam ihamananam adhiyananam cha» kechid arthaiy 
yujyante "pare na) 9? 


The Mahabhashya also refers to the wife of the teacher | 
(upadhyayi)°* or (upadhyayant) ," but there is no reference 
to the relation that existed between her and the pupil. Asa ' 
member of the family, the pupil was expected to pay her equal 
reverence. Patafijali does not mention the qualities necessary 
in a teacher and his pupil as we find in the Milindapaüha;* 
nor is there any reference to hardships connected with student's 


life which, too, are mentioned in Buddhist literature." He has 
classed the teachers into : Acharya,” Guru, Sikshaka® and 
Upadhyaya.” Though they appear to be synonymous there 
was, according to the Smriti literature, some difference in their 
respective functions. Yajnavalkya'*! distinguishes the two 


87. VIII.1.67 p. 379.19. 

88. VIII.1.68 p. 380.13. 

89. VIII.1.12 p. 368.17. 

90. I.1.1 p. 1.13. 

91. I.2.32 p. 209.20, 21. 

92. 1.1.5 p. 31.22. 

93. 1II.2.21 p. 147.20. 

94. 1V.1.49 p. 220.21. 

95. p. 94. 

96. ibid, p. 315; Mahavagga 1.25-26. 

97. 1V.3.131 p. 320.9. 

98. 1.2.32 p. 208.19. 

99. 1.2.64 p. 242.25. 

100. VI.3.79 p. 170.17. 

101. 1.34. sa gurur yah kriyüh krilvà vedam asmai ^prayachchhati 
upaniya dadad vedam acharyah sa udàahritah. 
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terms, Guru and Acharya; the former performed all the cere- 
monies even before the birth of the child till his initiation, but 
the latter initiated him into Vedic studies after paiono 
the Upanayana ceremony. The position of the Upadhyaya 
was different. According to the Y@jnavalkya smriti;** he taught 
only à portion (khanda), but, as Manu'® suggests, for his 
livelihood (vrittyartham). The status of the Sikshaka appears 
to be analogous. The pupils were both day scholars, auti 
boarders (antevasin). It may now be interesting to notice 
the types of schools named after the teachers, and the pupils 
who upheld the traditions of their respective schools. 


Difjerent schools—named after the teachers—Golras and 
Charanas : 


The pupils were known after the teachers to whom they 
were attached. According to Panini's sūtra : acharyopasar- 
jana’s chantevasi (VI.2.36) —when a scholar is named by an 
epithet, derived from the name of his teacher, that name is an 
üchüryopasarjana. ln this class, Patafijali mentions the dvanda 
compound ApiSalapaniniya vyddiyagautamiyah''—meaning 
the students belonging to the schools of Apisale and Panini 
and Vyadi and Gautama. At another place, he refers to the 
relation of schools with gotras, as for example, in asti no 
gargaih sambandah—asti no vatsaih sambandha iti) °° Both, 
Panini and Patafijali, have mentioned a number of gotras 
which appear to have been based on Vedic mantras, religious 
traditions and sacrificial customs associated with a particular 


sage and later on adopted by all his followers. Patriarchal _ 


hegemony was recognized, and the head of the gotra was the 
connecting link with those having physical and spiritual ties. 
Different names in the succeeding pedigrees are also traced in 
the Mahabhüshya'** as for instance : Garga, his son Gargi, 


grandson Gargyah and the great grandsons called Gargyayanas. 


102. 1.35. ekadesam upadhyaya. 
108. II.14l. Yo'dhyapayati vritlyartham upadhyayah sa uchyate. 
104. VIg.36 p. 125.11. í 
105. IY.1.1 p. 366.3. 
106. IV.1.93 p. 247.22; IV.1.1 p. 193.14. ^ 
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Charana : 

This term, occurring in the compound charanasambandha, 
has the sense of nivasa  (charanasambandhena nivasalak- 
shano).* Here Patafjali quotes three charanas dwelling in 
the east (£rayah prachyah), three in the west (traya udichyah) , 
and three in the middle (/rayo madhyamah). The position 
of the Charanas, often considered as synonymous with the 
Sakhas (cf. Nirukta—Sarvacharananamn explained by Sarva- 
śākhānam, 1.17), engaged the attention of Maxmüller!5 who 
explained the difference between these two terms, as well as 
with the Parishad, which is also mentioned by Pataiijali.^ 
According to the late Professor, Sakha signified the various 
editions, or, more properly, the various traditions, that branched 
off from each of the three original branches of the Veda. In 
the latter sense, despite its similarity with Charana, there was 
an important difference, as we notice $akham adhite but never 
chüramam. adhite, and still less Pa@rishadam adhite. —Sakha, 
originally meant a literary work, and that Charana did not. 
The use of the term Sákhü sometimes in the sense of Charana 
was due to the fact that the former did not exist as written 
books, but only in traditions of the Charanas; each member of 

. the latter representing, what should be called, the copy of a 
book. In a passage from Jagaddhara’s commentary on Mala- 
ltimadhava, Charana is said to mean'a number of men who 
are pledged to the reading of a certain $akha@ of the Veda, and 
who have in this manner become one body (Charanasabdah 
sükhaviseshadhyayanaparaikatüápanna —  janasamghavachi) ^^ 
He also referred to Panini mentioning Charanas, as constituting 
a multitude—that is comprising a number of followers (Charane- 
bhyoh dharmavat—samühürthe) 2% In a vartlika on IV. 1.63, 
even women are mentioned, as belonging to a Charana, as for 
example, Kathi? was the wife or daughter of a Brahmana 
who belonged to the Charana or read the Sakhas of the Kathas. 


107. IV.2.138 p. 301.5. 

108. Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 124f. 
109. III.3.108 p. 155.10. 

110. Max Müller : op. cit. 

111. IV.2.46. 

112. . VI.3.42 p. 157.13. 
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A Sakha—a portion of the Sruti, could not properly include law 
books, but the followers of certain Sakhas could, in course of 
time, adopt a code of law binding on their Charana only, which 
naturally, went after the name of their group. Thus Kathakanin 
could be used not only for the sacred traditions, but also for 
the laws of the Kathas. According to Patafijali, these sacred 
traditions were known as Amndya, as for instance, the doc- 
trines and traditions, associated with the school of Katha 
were described as Kathakam (kathanam dharma amnayo va 
küthakam)."* Others mentioned in this context are: Kala- 
pakam, Maudakam and Paippaladakam. Even the Prati- 
Sakhyas were named according to Charanas, and they were 
the exclusive property of the readers of certain Sákhàs, more 
than even the Kuladharmas or family laws. New Charanas, 


in later times, were also founded on sacred texts peculiar to 
themselves. 


As regards the position of a Parishad, although every 
pratisakhya could be called a Parishada (cf. Pan. IV. 3.123), 
viz. a work belonging to a Parishad, not every Parshada could 
be called a Pratis@khya except those which contained the rules 
of pronunciation for a popular śēkhā or text of the Vedic hymns, 
studied and taught in certain Parishads. The Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad"* refers to Svetaketu's visit to the Parishad of the 
Pafichalas. 


With this explanation of the terms, serving as the back- 
ground for a proper understanding, we may refer to the actual 
references to such schools in the Mahabhashya. The main 
grammatical schools were those of Apisali2®  Pümini,"^ 
Vyadi* Sakalyas Kumaravadava," Sauvasya'*? and Saka- 
tayana2*+ Amongst the Vedic schools were those of the Black 
Yajurveda (K@thakam), and Kalapakam which were very 


113. IV.3.120 p. 319.5. 
114, VI.2. 

115. IV.2.45 p. 281.3. 
116. I.1.20 p. 75.3. 
117. 1.2.64 p. 244.8. 
118. I.1.1 

119. aVII.3.1 : 

120. VI.1.127 p. 89.22. : 

121. IIL2.1. p. 120.21. a 
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villages (grame grame Kathakam Kala- 
pakan cha prochyate) ,* the school of Varatantu (Varatanta- 
viyalt) and that of Tittiri (Taittiriyah) = (rom the Black 
Yajurveda, and Paippaladaka,"" a recension of the Atharva- 


veda. 


popular in different 


Patafijali, including those of 
were Yajnikas, Bahvrichas, Aukthikas 


a specialized nature, 
and Mimdamsakas.\*° 
were well-up in ritu 
grammar as Patanyali ca ; S 
of the second school were familiar with the Rigveda and could 


represent in sacrificial economics. The Aukthikas studied the 
Ukthas—a kind of recitation, or certain verses, forming a sub- 
division of the Sástras, recited in contra-distinction to the 
Saman verses which are sung, and Yajñas, or muttered sacri- 
ficial formulas.'?* The last school was noted for its members 
following the Mimamsa principles. According to Max- 
Müller,” the Brahmanas cared for the divine authority of the 
Srutis and implicitly manifested the doctrines of the Rishis in 
their original simplicity and purity. In philosophical discus- 
sions, they allowed the greatest possible freedom. At first only 
three philosophical systems were admitted as orthodox, the 
two Mimamsas and Nydya, but their number was soon raised 
to six so as include the Vaiseshika, Samkhya and Yoga schools. 
Keith suggested'** that from Medhatithi onwards, use is made 
of Mimamsa principles to overcome legal difficulties which 
arose from the recognition in the law schools of many con- 
flicting texts as all having authority, just as the Vedic texts, 
before the compilers of the Mimdmusa presented innumerable 
difficulties. | 

There were certain other schools, based on gotras or 
teachers, like those of Upagu—a pupil of that school was known 


122. IV. 101 p. 315.11. 

123. IV. 2.66 p. 286.9. 

124. IV. 1.1 p. 195.25. 

125. II. 2.29 p. 430.20. 

126. Monier Williams; Sans. Eng. Dict. p. 726. 

127. Op. cit. p. 78. ^j 

128. His San. Lit. p. 475. 
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as Aupagaviya," and a young girl was called Aupagavi, 
münavika,^ Kapinjah, and Kaulini; their pupils were respec- 
tively called Kapijalaj|" and Kaulinah. There were some 
other schools of Kanvyayana (Kanvayana) the descendants 
of Kanva; the pupils of this school were known as Kanvya- 
yāniyah The Salankah*** belonged to the school of Salaiki, 
and the other ones were: Bharadvajiyah™ Sakalah?** Auda- 
| meghāh (audamedhyayaschhatra audameghah) ?»*» Audulomi 
Gargiya, Vàtsiyah'* and Kasyapah'* associated with their 
j respective gotras. The Kraudál]" traced their descent from 

Kruda. There are also references to Kausikinah and Pārāśari- 
| nah." Patanjali mentions several other schools as well— 
Taumburavinah Haridravimah, Aruninah, Sadyayaninah and 
Bhallavinah,“? Matharah* and Paingalakanvah.* Some- 
times the pupils studied at their father-in-law’s house, and 
they were known as Sua@sureryiinas chatrah śvāśurāh. 


Some professional schools are also noticed by Patanjali, as 
for instance, those of actors ($ailalim) ?** and players on in- 
struments (mürdangika)?': The references to. musical instru- 
ments and play-acting in the Mahabhashya definitely suggest 
the existence of such schools which imparted instructions in 


j 129. IV. 1.90 p. 243.5 
) 130: IV. 1.93 p. 247.24. 
131. IV. 1.90 p. 243.18. 
132. 1V..1.165 p. 267.14. 
133. IV. 1.90 p. 244.25. : 
134. IV. 1.79 p. 234.19. 
135. IV. 1.18 p. 213.7 
136. IV. 1.78 p. 229.25. 
| 137. IV: 1,78 p. 230.5. 
138. IV. 1.89 p. 240.15. 
| 139. Ibid, p. 271.13. 
140. IV. 2.66 p. 286.12. 


P 141. Ibid. 16. 
142. IV. 2.104 p. 296. 14-15. 
| 143. II. 2.18 p. 452.19. 
4 144. I. 1.73 p. 190.10. 
| 145. IV. 1.90 p. 243.98. 
146. QV. 2.66 p. 286.18. i 
| 147. IV. 4.55 p. 332.4. : 4 
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play-acting and playing on instruments. On this point, 
Kautilya!* has also referred to the arrangements for higner 
teaching for the production of great teachers. There were also 
schools or teachers imparting instructions in military subjects 
(kshatravidya) ,"* or practical training in the use of sword 
(asibhir yuddham), and cavalry (a$vair yuddham)."^" It is 
not certain if the provision was made for teaching subjects 

like, Chiromancy (angavidyà), and understanding the signs | 
of crows (vdyasavidya), cows and horses (golakshana-asva- 

lakshana) ; or in Itih@sa—historical legends, Puranas, counting | 
and accounting (parigamand). There was room for elementary 


study  (varnapatha) ^ though there is no reference to the 
young teacher, popularly known as dàrakücharya"? in later | 


literature. 


Feces and Period of Study: 


There is no reference to the fees paid to the teacher, either 
in a lump sum, or by part payment, though at one place 
Patafijali cites the gift of cows to the teacher (upadhyaya gam 
dadati iti) °° The question of fees does not seem to be impor- 
tant. The diffusion of learning had no mercenary motive. It 
was the duty of the householders to meet the requirements of 
the Preceptor and his family, as well as his pupils, but the 
Upadhyaya, whom Patafijali calls Khandikopadhyaya, in the 
light of Manusmriti,^* did charge for imparting instructions 
in only a portion of the Veda, or their Angas. The day scholars 
were expected to pay fees in cash, or in kind, so that the 

n teacher could maintain himself and his family. The study of 
a portion, according to the Yajnavalkya-smriti*** was also 
fruitful. There is no reference to the period of study, but, as 
suggested by Yajfavalkya;^? for each Veda the Brahmacharya 


148. Artha$astra M. 27. 
149. VI. 2.60 p. 284.6. 
150. V. 1.59 p. 356.23. 
151. I. 1.69 p. 178.20. 
152 Lalitavistara p. 144. 
153. 1-4-32 p. 330.13. 
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should be for twelve years or five or, as some say, till they 
are completely acquired. Manu suggests'* that A student 
who has studied in due order the three Vedas, or two, or Guo 
one only without breaking the rules of studentship shall enter 
the order of householder. Patafijali looks with contempt upon 
ihose entering domestic life without completing the period 
of study. It seems that there was some prescribed period 
of study, though the actual number of years are not mentioned. 


Writing: 


Despite insistence on the rote method, writing was in use 
and the Greek script is mentioned in the Mahabhashya (ane 
nünilipi):;** It is later on referred to as one of the 64 scripts 
jn which the Sakyan prince Gautama was proficient./* The 
Mahavastu has also mentioned! Yavani, besides other 
scripts—Pushkarasari, Kharoshti, (Kharoshthi), Brahmi, 
Kütalipi, Saktinlipi, Lekhalipi and Mudralipi or seal writing. 
It is certain that Greek, Kharoshthi and Brahmi were popular 
scripts in that period, though the use of the former two was 
confined to North-West India. 


Female Education : 


The Mahdabhashya refers to Upadhyaya, Upadhyay and 
Updadhyayani2* The last word is translated by Monier 
Williams? as ‘the wife of a teacher’ while the former two, 
probably, denoted a female teacher (upetyadhiyate tasya 
upadhyayi upadhyaya). Patafjali also refers to a young girl 
of -the Aupagavi school (Aupagavi méanavika)** and a 
Brahmani studying." Kasakritsni doctrines (Kasakritsnim 
adhite Kagakritsna Brahmani) °° There are two other terms 


157. II. 2. 

158. IV. 1.49 p. 220.19. 
159. Lalitavistara, p. 125. 
160. Vol. I p. 135. 

161. 1II.3.21 p. 147.20. 
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in the Mahabhashya Sāktīkīi and Yastiki'**—both, being 
synonymous, meaning ‘female lance or spear-holder. It is 
rather doubtful that women received military education, al- 
though individual cases might not be ruled out. References 
from the Vedic literature'" suggest initiation of girls for edu- 
cation before marriage. The eminence of Ghosha and Lopa- 
mudra is evidence from the Rig-Veda, and in the Brikada- 
vanyaka Upanishad," there is. a ritual for the benefit of a 
person, anxious for the birth of a daughter, who could dis- 
tinguish herself as a scholar in due course. Even the deeper 
problems of philosophy were probed into by women like 
Maitreyi and Gargi, though such a thing was getting unpopular 
with the passage of time. According to Megasthenes,'" the 
Brahmanas did not communicate knowledge of their philosophy 
to their wives, lest they leave home. Manu permits"? the 
upanayana of girls, provided the Vedic mantras for the occa- 
sion are not recited. 


In the light of these observations, it is not surprising to 
notice Patafijali's reference to female education. In the Maha- 
vastu there are references"! to female education—that of a 
banker’s daughter being brought up as an ascetic and compe- 
tent enough to discuss sastras, and another girl who belonged 
to the artizan class but was talented. 


Lastly, the Bhashyakara refers to a handsome dark com- 
plexioned person who was conversant with every branch. of 
learning, and was known as diffha."* This reference may 
suggest that there was scope for learning even for non-Aryans 
who were dark-complexioned, as Patafijali is very particular 
about the complexion of the Brahmanas which he specifically 
notices in the Mahdbhashya. 


166. 1V.1.15 p. 209.10. 
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Assemblies : 


Patanjali uses the term Parishatt™ (Parishad) for denot- 
ing learning bodies. Earlier Panini refers to the use of the 
affix nya after the word Parishad in the sense of ne assem- 
bles there (Parishadonyah bhavati sama vayan samavaiti ity 
etasmin vishaye).‘™ Its constitution is referred to by Vajna- 
valkya,"^ who suggests that four persons, who knew the Vedas 
and the Dharmas, or only the three Sclences, constituted, a 
Parishad. “What it says is Dharma, or that which even Gc 
person, who is best among the knowers of spiritual sciences 
declares." .It appears that the institution of Parishad regulated 
the academic activities of different groups, or schools, and 
served as a means for the development and propagation of 
learning. The Gobhila Grihya Sülrav* mentions a teacher 
with his Parishad. 


We have taken into account the educational system in 
the time of Patañjali in all its aspects. The objects of study, 
with particular reference to grammar in the Preamble to his 
work—were many, but the ultimate aim was to seek the highest 
knowledge. It could be made perfect, not only at the time of 
receiving instruction, but, also through assimilation, teaching 
and application. The continuous. study at different periods 
made an enthusiastic student proficient in the understanding 
and interpretation of Vedic mantras at appropriate occasions. 
The subjects of study, besides grammar which preceded Vedic 
studies, were the four Vedas with six Angas, their mysteries, 
a hundred Sakhas of the Yajur-Veda, and the Sama-Veda 
with its thousand paths, treatises on dialogues, or the science 
of logic, Epics, Puranas and Medicine. Other studies included 
Samgraha, Metrics, Dharmasastra, Astrology, and a compara- 
tive study of all doctrines (sarva-tantra) , and popular subjects 
like the tales of Sumanottara and Vasavadattà. The Smritis, 
Chiromancy, and the Science of animals are also mentioned. 
The place and time of study varied, though it was generally 
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the home of the teacher, where the over-zealous pupils studied. 


by the light of the cowdung fire in a quiet corner at night, 
There were also day scholars, and others who had partial in- 
structions. The method of study was the rote system, but 
there was scope for discussion and interpretation for a proper 
understanding of the texts. - Emphasis was laid on pronun- 
cigtion, and, probably, there were examinations in recitations. 
The relations between the Preceptor and his pupils were very 
cordial—each side bearing his responsibility, but there were 
occassional lapses, like the student running away due to the 
harshness of the teacher. The Bhashyakfra mentions the 
names of different schools, and refers to fees and period of 


study. Only the Khandika teachers charged for their instruc- 


tions; others seem to be doing that freely, depending on the 
householders who met their requirements, and whatever the 
parting student paid as gurudakshina on the completion of his 


education. Different types of scripts, female education, and . 


the probable scope of study for non-Aryans, and the Parishads 
or assemblies are also traced in the Mahabhashya. The refer- 
ence to the Yavandani or the Greek script is. not surprising, 
since Patafijali refers to the settlements of the Yavanas. In 
the light of the above study of the educational life in that 
period, it may be suggested that education was planned on 
ihe ancient model which laid stress on proper understanding 
and interpretation, without completely giving up cramming 
which was necessary in certain cases. 
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CHAPTER VII 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION 


; India in the time of Patafijali witnessed the revival of 
Vedic sacrifices, as is evident from the references, in the Maha- 
bhashya, and the Ayodhya inscription regarding two horse 
| ‘sacrifices performed by Pushyamitra Sunga. The period was 
is equally notable for the evolution of the Vishnu-Vasudeva cult 
I which had originated earlier. These religious factors did not 
interfere with the Sramana religions—Buddhism and Jainism. 
The famous stüpas at Bharhut and Sāñchī, the former with 
its railing and toranas, and the latter with the railing alone, 
testify to the unhampered activities of the Buddhists who 
created endowments in that period. It is, however, supposed 
on the basis of the evidence from the Divyavadüna, that the 
-Sunga monarch tried to undo the work done by Aáoka for 
Buddhism with a view to rising in the esteem of the Brahmanas. 
This is a short-sighted view. The Brahmanical Sunga Emperor 
was well-known for his horse sacrifices, rather than for his 
attempt to destroy Buddhism. There is nothing to support 
the presumption of Bagchi? that the Greek invasion was in- 
spired by the anti-Buddhist attitude of this monarch. It is 
unlikely that Pushyamitra would have permitted these Bud- 
dhist dedications if he was an antagonist. The Hathigumpha 
2» — inscription of King Kharavela of Kalinga reveals the prosperity 
baile of Jainism in Kalinga. In that period the ascetic religious 
fi orders also flourished, some of which are mentioned in the 


M Mahübhüshya. In this connection, it is interesting to study 
fi some of the inscriptions which corroborate the evidence fur- 


Hy nished by the Mahabhashya on this subject, with particular 
Tan reference to the Bhagavata cult. With this short introductory 
| N background, we may consider different aspects of religious life 
| and conditions in that period. 
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Revival of Vedic Sacrifices : 


In the preamble to his work, the Bhashyakara, while 
stressing the need for the study of grammar, also refers to the 
study of Yajnika Sastra (Vajnikah Sastrena anuvidadhate) 5 
It is well-known that Asoka had discouraged sacrifices of 
animals, but they were revived, and perhaps with greater 
enthusiasm, in the time of Pushyamitra.  Patanjali in his 
Mahabhashya quotes references to sacrifices, performed for 
this Brahmanical ruler (iha Pushyamilramn ydajayauah,s 
Pushyamitro yajate yajaka yàjayantiti) * 'This is supported | 
by the Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadava which records the 
performance of two Aévamedha sacrifices by Pushyamitra 
(dvira'svamedha yajinah senapateh Pushyamitrasya)? and the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kālidāsa." The Mahabhashya also refers 
to different types of sacrifices :. Agnis/oma, Rajastiya, Vaja- 
feya, and the domestic ones—Pakayajna or Pañchayajña- 
accessories needed in such sacrifices, their duration and fruits 
that accrued from their performances, and lastly, the priests 
required for them, who received handsome dakshinas. Though 
the material, furnished by the Mahabhashya on this point, 
is not as exhaustive as one finds in the Ashtadhyayi, it is 
nevertheless enough to suggest the revival of such sacrifices 
in that period. Patafijali refers.to persons unqualified for this 
purpose (yãjñika pasa), and he also mentions the amount 
of dakshina, the sacrificial fee given to the Brahmanas—some- 
times the gelded bull (sahdnirashto daksina diyate) ° but 
occasionally the same cow passed on’a thousand times (sahasra- 
kritvo datlvà taya sarve te sahasradakshinah sampannah) 2° 
This may be an exaggeration but it is not unusual for a 
Brahmana to dispose of the cow which he has received from 
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5. IJ. 1.26 p. 26 p. 34.2. 
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his yajamana, and the same is purchased again for that purpose 
Types of Vedic Sacrifices: l 


E EE ERR 
ses ec ces. e first one is mentioned 
several times’! and the merits accruing from its performance 
are also enumerated. This sacrifice is an ancient one men- 
tioned in the Atharvaveda, and in the Satapatha Brahmana.® 
As the simplest and the most common of soma-sacrifice it 
required the immolation of single goat, a he-goat to Agni aa 
the chanting of twelve slolras, viz. the Bahish-Pavamana and 
four ijya stotras at the morning sacrifice; the Madhyamdina 
pavamana and four prishthastotras at the mid-day service; 
the Fritiya or Arbhava—pavamana, and the Agnishtoma saman 
at ihe evening service. The last named chant gave its name 
to the sacrifice which is often explained as the Agnishtoma 
samsthas kratuh or the sacrifice concluding with Agni’s 
praise." The Mahabhashya does not mention changes, if any, 
made in the sacrifice of the animal. Its time of performance, 
left vague in earlier texts, in unaccounted for by Patarijali. 
Keith doubted the views expressed by Hillebrandt, that it was 
the spring festival, celebrated at the new or full moon, which 
marked the beginning of the year, when a nectar of the gods 
was offered to them in the shape of King Soma. It would be 
out of place to describe here in detail this Vedic ritual which 
seems to have been suspended till it was revived again. 


The Royal Consecration ceremony, known. as the Raja- 
sūyayajña, and in the three Samhitas of Black Yajurveda, as 
powers on the new King. Abhishechaniya, as the name of 
a rite included in the Rd@jasiya, is mentioned in the White 
Yajurveda, and in the three Samhitas of Black Yajurveda, as 
well as in several Brahmanas, and the Srauta ritual of all the 


il. IV. 3.66 p. 312.4, 7; IH. 4. p. 168.15 etc. 

12. IX. 9.2; XI. 9.7. 

133810 597; 1813* 

14 S.B.E. Vol XLI. p. xiii. 

15. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 327. cf. also ERE. 
Vol.912, p. 795 and ref. 

16. V. 3.66 p. 312.4, 8, 12. è 
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four Vedas. The last book of the Aitareya Brahmana has 
abhisheka itself for its main topic. The details of the inaugura- 
tion ceremony, as described in the Sanskrit literature, may be 
out of place here, but, according to Goldstucker," the Vaidika 
ceremony had undergone various modifications, and the in- 
auguration ceremony at the Pauranic period had but little 
affinity with the Vaidika rite. F. W. Thomas suggested'* that 
there were also special causes at work, such as the neglect. of 
the old Srauta rituals, or the necessity of providing new forms 
for rulers who were without title to Kshatriya rites. Pataiijali 
does not mention the details of his sacrificial rite which was 
certainly performed with the consecration of the Brahmanical 
Sunga ruler. A distinction is drawn between the Rda@jasitya, 
an elaborate ritual prescribed for Kshatriya King desirous of 
paramountcy, and Abhisheka which was a necessary act of 
State including priestly rites. The ka jastiya, on the other hand, 
was an optional religious rite, undertaken with a set object 
and included a ceremony of consecration. It displayed many 
popular elements in character with the great nobles and office- 
bearers playing an important part. 


The Vajapeya, referred to by the Bhàshyahkavra,? is men- 
tioned in the Atharvaveda? and the Aitareya Brāhmaņa,' 
and is fully described in the Srauta ritual of all the Vedas. The 
object, and the persons entitled to perform it, have been dis- 
cussed by earlier authorities. According to the Asvalayana 
Grihyasitra,2 it was performed by one desiring supremacy 
(adhipatyaküma) , the Sāńkhāyana gives, instead, one desiring 
abundance of food (annddya) and the Latydyana requires it 
for one promoted by brahmanas and kings (yam brahmana 
rüjüna$ cha puraskurviran sa vajapeyena yajet). According 
to the Satapatha Brahmana®* the rite originated with Indra 
and Brihaspati, who with the aid of Savitri won Prajapati. 


17. Sanskrit Dictionary p. 280. 
18. E.R.E. Vol. I, p. 21f. and all ref. 
19. IV. 3.66 p. 312.5, 8, 12. 
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The reasonable solution, as suggested by Eggeling and Hille- 
brandt?! is that Vājapeya was originally general for all ranks 
which severally had more special rites, the Rajasuya BAS 
palisava, Sthapatisava, Gramanisava etc. etc. The fates f 
the Vajapeya itself seems to point to the conclusion of Weber 
de ie originally a popular celebration of victory or 

In the Mahàbhashya, Agnishtoma is associated with 
Brahmanas (latha vede khalv api vasante Brahmano ‘gnishto- 
madibhih kratubhir yajet.^ A bit of confusion, however 
seems to have arisen regarding its curious position. Some tens 
place it above the Rajusuya, suggesting that the former con- 
ferred paramountcy, while the latter aimed only at kingship. 
Others make the Vajapeya appropriate for a paramount lord, 
and the Ra@jasiiya for a universal monarch like Varuna.*° Keith 
suggested" a simple solution by making the Vajapeya a rite 
which was performed by the King before the Rājasūya, and by 
the Brahmana before the Brihaspatisava, a festival celebrated 
on his appointment as a royal Purohita. 


Next in order is the Aśvamedha sacrifice which was 
actually performed by a Sunga monarch. Patafijali mentions 
it separately in three different references.** He also refers to 
Asvayüpa, the post to which the sacrificial horse was tied with 
its wooden ring at the top. It is evident that the horse-sacrifice 
was not in letters, but an accomplished fact in this period. : 
It is probable that Patafijali may have joined in any of the 
two horse sacrifices as a priest. 


Yüpas: 


Patafijali also refers to Yüpas in a number of references,” 
which were set up for binding the sacrificial animal. He has 
also mentioned the material of their make—darw or vaibhitaka 


24. E.R.E. Vol. I. p. 21 ff and ref. 

95. VI. 1.84 p. 57.21. 

26. Cf. Vedic Index, Vol. II p. 256 and ref. 

27. Og. cit. p. 340. d 

28. Ss p. 315.9; MI. 1.85 p. 64.22; VII. 1.39 p. 256.14. 
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(Terminalia Bellerica)—(yupaya daru—Uvaibhilako-yipah) 21 
These Yüpas were associated with Vedic sacrifices, and detailed 
instructions regarding their shape and size are given in litera- 
ture. Thus, in the case of the Vajapeya sacrifice, its height 
should be 17 cubits, but in others it varied from five to fifteen 
cubits. Its octagonal shape is fancifully compared in the 
Satapatha Brühmana? to the eight syllables of each line of 
the Gayatri metre. The stem was never straight, but curved 
both at the top and at the centre; and at a distance of two 
to eight inches from the top of the post was a ring or ketaka 
technically called chashala, which is mentioned by the Bhashya- 
kāra Wooden Yüpas have not been found so far, but nume- 
rous stone Yüpas have been discovered in Northern India, the 
earliest being of the time of the Kushana ruler Vasishka.* It 
is interesting to find in the Grihya Sutra and Dharma Sütra 
literature sentiments contrary to the setting up of these Yüpas. 

Thus, Vasishtha;* Baudhayana," Vishnu, and Aévalayana** 
declared that the very touch of a Yüpa was as polluting as that 

of a funeral pyre, or a woman in her courses. These views were, 
probably, not endorsed, as we find reference to the Yüpas, and 

the actual performance of horse sacrifices in the time of 
Patanjali. 


Domestic Sacrifices: 


There are also references to domestic sacrifices, like, 
Pükayajiia;* or Paiicha-maha-yajíia. The former, according 
to the Asvalayana Grihya Sūtra was of three kinds—the hutas. 
viz. the sacrifices offered over the fire; over something that is 


30. II. 1.36 p. 390.9. 

31. V. 1.2 p. 338.10. 

32. Kat. Srau. Sut. VI.3. 
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not the fire—prahutas; and the feeding of the Brahmanas 
(trayah pakayajna hulà agnau iyamana anagnau prahuta 
brahmanabhojane brahmanihutah) #2 Manu mentions four 
forms of this domestic sacrifice (ye pākayajñas chatvarovidhi- 
yajiiasamanvitah) .“ ^ According to the Apastamba Grihya 
Sūtra,“ it denoted ceremonies connected with worldly life, but 
Max Müller suggested'* that the general name of the SCIES 
performed according to the Grikya Sūtras, was Parana, 
where Paka symbolised either ‘small’ or ‘good’. Gautama ner 
tions? seven kinds of Pakyajiías viz. the Ashtaka Parvana 
(offered on the new and full moon days), the funeral oblatious, 
Sravami, Agrahayami, Chaitri and Asvayuji. These are not 
mentioned by the Bhashyakara, but they are described in de- 
tail in the A$valayana," Gobhila* and Pdraskara® Grihya 
Süiras. One finds references to Ashtaka*® and Agrahayani" 
but they are used in different senses. 


The performance of the Pañcha-mahāyajña was incumbent 
on every householder (sarvena cha grihasthena pafsichamaha- 
yajna nirvartyd) ^? These, according to the Smritikaras,** were: 
sacrifice offered to the Brahman -(adhyapanam brahmayajnah) , 
the offering of water (tarpana) to the manes (pilriyajrias tu 
tarpanam), the burnt oblation—the sacrifice offered to the 
gods (homah prahuto), the Bali offering to the Bhütas (bhav- 
tiko bali), and the hospitable reception of guests, the offering 
to men (mriyajüo lithipujanam). The oblations to Devas is 
alluded to in the expression (sayampratar homa charupuro- 
dasan nirvapati),* but more information is available in rela- 
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tion to manes. Besides the havya and kavya oblations, offered 
to gods and pitris respectively, it was necessary to perform 
éraddha, and the person dining on that particular day was 
called $raddhi or érüddhika (Sraddham anena bhuktam) © 
This is done even now for propitiating. the manes, and for one’s 

| spiritual welfare. The wife joined her husband in the per- 
formance of sacrifices, and was entitled to an equal share of 
the fruits (patmisamyoja iti yatra yajnasamyogal), but this 
privilege was not accorded to a śūdra lady, despite her legal 
status (evam api lushajakasya patniti na sidhyati).* Pataii- 
jali does not mention the penance for the non-performance of 
such sacrifices, but, according to Manu, such a person lives 
not though he breathes (na nirvapati pafichanam uchchhvasan 
na sajivati) .* 


Turüyana was another kind of sacrifice mentioned by the 
Bhashyakara (yas turayanena yajale sa taurayanika ity 
uchyate) °° It was one of the forms of the new full moon offer- 
ings which would extend to a year in duration." The 
Sünkhayana Brahmana mentions Turdyana as a yajna per- 
formed for the attainment of heaven (sa esha svargakamasya 
yajnah) .°° 


Soma Drinking: 


There is no reference in the Mahabhashya to other kinds 
of Vedic sacrifices, like, Jyotishtoma or Ayushtoma which are 
mentioned by Panini and were performed for obtaining longe- 
vity. Soma drinking was known, as Pataíijali refers to kunda- 
payya® at which ewers or pitchers were used. The other form 
was called samichaya which required the stocking or accumula- 
tion of Soma. It is mentioned in the same sütra of Panini, 
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but is ignored by the Bhashyakara. He, however, refers to 
the drinking of Soma according to the Yajfika school which 
conferred this privilege on that person alone in Here famil 

no one had suffered social degradation during the seeds 
three generations. (evam hi yajnikah pathanti-dasapurusha 
nükam. yasya grihe sudra na vidyeran sa somam. pibed iti) ."8 
According to Manu, the economic prosperity of the individual 
weighed in his claim to drink Soma, that is, he possessed food 

enough to last for three years or more, with which to marta 
his dependents (yasya trai varshikam bhaktam paryaptam 
bhrityavnaltaye adhikam va api vidyet sa somam patum 
arhati)." If the Soma was drunk with a stock less than the 
prescribed one (svalpiyasi dravye yah), the labour was wasted 
(na tasya Gpnoti tai phalam) © 


Minor Sacrifices: 


There were certain minor sacrifices, like, navayajia" and 
chüturmásya The former, according to Gobhila, was an 
offering of the first fruits of the harvest; and a mass of boiled 
rice grains with milk, sacred to Indra and Agni, was prepared. 
The latter represented three sacrifices performed at the begin- 
ning of the three seasons of four months, each viz. Vai$vadevam, 
Varunapraghasah and Sükamedhah.? These coincided with 
the beginning of three seasons on the full moon days of the 
month of Phalguna, Ashadha and Karttika.”° There are also 
references to certain other rites, as for instance, Sthalipaka," 
Charu, Purodasa™* and Kapala," which may be considered 
in detail later on. : 
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Priests, Accessories and Duration of sacrifices: 


The beginning of a Vedic sacrifice was preceded by the 
recitation of sacred mantras, popularly called Svastiváchana, 
which was followed by Punyaha vachana, recited for wishing 
an auspicious day, while Santi vachana* averted an evil. The 
Bhashyakara actually refers to a mantra recited in a sacrifice— 
asravantim āruhemā svastaye.™ The principal ceremony was 
known as Prayája.* Its performer was called Ritvij* and 
the sacrificer was known as Yajamana.” The Adhvaryu* priest, 
distinct from the Hotri** and Udgálri? had to perform nume- 
rous functions, like measuring the ground, building the altar, 
preparing sacrificial vessels, fetching wood and water, lighting 
ihe fire and finally bringing the animal to the sacrificial post 
and immolating it. While engaged in these duties, the hymns 
of the Yajurveda had to be repeated by him. Neshtā 
(Neshtri) —the other priest, mentioned in the Vedic litera- 
ture, was engaged in the ritual of the Soma sacrifice; as one 
of the chief officiating priests, he led forward the wife of the 
sacrificer, and prepared the sura. The priests connected with 
the Rigveda sacrifices and mentioned by Patafijali, are : Hota 
(Holri), and Pota (Potri):* The functions of the former 
are clearly defined in the Rigveda, his chief duty being the 
recitation of the Sastras. The latter, too, was one of the priests 
mentioned in the Rigveda, and in the Brahmanas.* It is pre- 
sumed by its derivation from the root pu—to purify, that he 
was engaged in the purification of Soma, and he actually sang 
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Soma hymns. Oldenburg's suggestions that he ceased in later 


literature to be a priest of any importance, save a mere name 
J 


may be true. Patañjali compares the two terms without fur- 


ther comments. The other priests mentioned by the Bhāshya 
kāra are : Prasasta (Prasdstri) and Pratiharta (Prather " 
and Agnidha." Their functions are not defined but in earli 
times Prasastri appeared as 'Hotri's assistant" SONIS PRA 
iri was attached to the Udgátri, as we find in the Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas.?* The last one was connected with th 
Atharvaveda confining himself to the kindling of fire, as his 
designation suggests. There is, however, no reference in the 
Mahabhashya to the requisitioning of their services in actual 
sacrifices. 


The accessories to a sacrifice included, firstly, the special 
area with a place for recitation (stuti—bhimi) and the avas- 
kara," a pit for throwing refuse which are not mentioned by 
the Bhashyakara. The kuśa grass, also called Pavitra in 
the Kasika,^ was used in sacrifices. In the Soma sacrifice, 
the Pütika grass (piutikatrina) was substituted though Soma 
had not become obsolete (Vede ‘pi somasya sthane pülikatri- 
nany abhishunuyad ity uchyate na cha tatra somo bhitapurvo 
bhavati) °°  Patanjali comments on the Sūtra relating to the 
irregular formation of the word ‘dvamdva’ in the sense of 
‘secret’, and when it expresses a limit, a separation, employing 
in a sacrificial vessel (yajiapatra), and manifestation," but 
does not refer to that part relating to sacrificial cups which 
are accessories in a Vedic sacrifice. The oblation material 
was known as sēõnnāyya, a substance mixed with clarified 
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butter and offered as a burnt offering. It was especially an 
offering of the Agnihotris, consisting of milk taken from a 
cow on the evening of the new moon mixed on the next day 
with other milk, and offered with clarified butter." The 
oblations were prepared or offered in five cups or bowls (pan- 
chakapala) or in ten (daakapala)."" The Vedis were con- 
structed for sacrificial purpose, but there is no reference to 
the material used in preparing these altars which needed special 
class of bricks, as mentioned by Panini (tadvan asam upa- 
dhüno mantra itishtakasu luk ca matoh).. The fire was 
kindled by the priest, followed by offering oblations with the 
recitation of mantras (tatha agnau kapalany adhisritya abhi- 
mantrayate) 2% 


The important part in such sacrifices was the recitation 
of the mantras for involving Vedic deities. There was an in- 
junction against the use of the apa-éabdas in yajnas (yajne 
punah karmani napabhasante) 0° A bad sacrificer was called 
yajnikapasa. The mantras differed according to the nature 
of sacrifices. Patafijali refers to the Rājasūya mantras, as 
well as to those meant for the Agnishtoma and Vajapeya 
sacrifices (agnishtome bhavo mantro ’gnishtomah-rajasityah 
vajapeyah) 0° The technical word juhoti is used for those 
sacrificial ceremonies to which the root hu and not yaj is 
applied."* The adaptable nature of the Vedic mantras, with 
reference to case endings not provided for, may suggest that 
Patafijali had first hand information for sacrificial ceremonies 
(na sarvair lingair na cha sarvabhir vibhaktibhir vede mantra 


 nigaditáh.)' The other technical words udgrabha and. nigra- 


bhas are used in the sense of ‘the uplifting’ and ‘falling’ of 
fuk (udgrabhah nigrabha iti imau 'éabdau chhandasi vaktav- 
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yau srug. udyamananipatanayor arthayon v» i / 
interesting to notice the reference to Oe ae 
becoming seventeen in number by the threefold repetition oí 
the first and the last hymns (saptadasa samidhenyo bhav 

tīti trih prathamam anvaha trir uttamam ity avrittitah sa 
dasatvam bhavali)." He also comments on the er S 
yajiia-karmani, giving special accentuation to the vowel * 
ye forming part of the sentence ‘ye yajümahe' which was to 
be uttered with circumflex accent (pluta) only, during the 
process of the sacrifice (ye yajamahe $abdo brithyadishu upa- 
samkhyeyah)."' The muttering of the mantras generally 
accompanied the burning of yajiiasamidh, as is done even now 
(bhri$am japati brahmanah bhrisam samidho dahatity eva) =? 


The duration of sacrifices, fruits accruing from them, the 
dakshind given to the Brahmanas, and the latter’s relation 
with the yajamana are some other minor points worth consi- 
deration. The Bhāshyakāra has referred to the yajrias lasting 
for a hundred, or even a thousand years, (dirgha sattrani 
vaishasalikani varshasahasrikani cha); but they were no longer 
in practice, and only heard of in ritualistic portion of the Vedic 
literature (na cha adyatve kaschid api vyavaharati kevalam 
rishi sampradayo dharma iti kritvā yajnikah Sdstrena anuvi- 
dhate).? There were others lasting for four months (chatur- 
shu maseshu bhavani chaturmasyani yajnah).. The Pancha- 
mahayajna was to be performed every day. As regards the 
fruits of a sacrifice, the performer of an Agnishtoma was sup- 
posed to be free from rebirth (kulo nu khalv etad agnishtoma 
yájily etad upapadam. bhavishyati na punar jāniteti) =" The 
sacrificial fee—daksinā, however, varied. Patañjali refers to 
a gelded bull as dakshina (mahānirashio dakshina diyate) .“° 
The relations between the priests and the yajamanas were of 
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a cordial nature, known as érauyasambandha,"* that is, rela- 
tionship through $ruva or ladle which was placed on a par 
with others emanating from money (artha), blood (yama) 
and education (maukha) . 


Vedic Gods : 


The list of Vedic deities, noticed in the Mahabhashya is 
not as comprehensive as we find in the Ashktd@dhydayi, and this 
is an indication of the swing towards popular divinities, espe- 
cially, those connected with the cult of bhakti or devotion. 
A few Vedic ones are also noticed, like, Indra, Sakra, Puruhüta, 
and Puramdara, which were, no doubt, different names of 
one god (bahavo hi $abdà ekartha bhavanti)."* The principal 
Vedic deities noticed are : Agni," Vayu,^" Sürya,?' Rudra 
(Pasuna Rudram yajate) ^ Prajapati (esha vai sapladasak- 
shara$ chhandasyah prajapatir yajnam anuvihitah) °° Marut 
(agnir va ito vrishtim itte maruto "mutas chydvayantilt) .1*3 
Apamnaptri, mentioned by Panini also in the same Sutra 
(aponaptrapamnaptribhyam ghah), Varuna, Vayu and Aditya 
(Indras tvashlà varuno vayur aditya) *° and Vishnu,’** who 
enjoyed a high position amongst the votaries of the Bhagavata 
cult. There are also references to dual divinities, like Mitra 
and Varuna (Mitravarnau ijyamanah) ,'**. Dyau and Prithivi 
(Dyavaprithivi) '** Agni and Soma (Agni-Somau) ?? and 
Vayu-Varuna (Vayu-Varunam) >° 
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Post-V edic, Deities : 


These include some Vedic ones a 


continued in that Period. A few names are synonymous. 
Indra with his other names, mentioned earlier, is praised 

number of times for his killing the demon Vritra A st ded 
Vritrahan.?' Siva and Vishnu were very popular with eon 
rate cults. The former is given other names like, Bhava 
Sarva,?* Giri$a (girau Sete Giri$ah) ,* Mahadeva Ned 
dogani yachate Mahüdevah) = and Trayambaka (Trayam- 
bakam. yajümahe) .** These are some of the eight names of 
Siva mentioned in the Atharvaveda** Skanda (Karttikeya) 
is also mentioned in association with Visikha.2 Pataiijali 
seems to mention the synonyms of certain deities in the expres- 
sion—Brahmaprajapati Sivavaisravanau Skandavisakhau.* 
Krishna also figures prominently. The deities were supposed 
to possess infinite wisdom (devajsütum arhanti).“© The gods 
of constellations—the sun and the moon were also venerated 
(adityam upatishthate chandramasam upatishthate). The 
Pauranic conception of heaven and hell (naraka) “2 the emer- 
gence of the Kaliyuga (kalirdevatasya kàleya's charuh)* and 
the fight between the Devas and Asuras (devdsurant—raksha- 
sosuram)**! was well-known. One also finds certain particular 
popular features like, emphasis on charity which entitled one 
to a place in heaven (yo bhavatam odanam dasyati sa svargam 
lokam gamishyali).* There is a reference to gods, called 


S well whose worship was 
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Nilimpa classed as supernatural beings (nilimpanama devah) 246 
The images of these deities were worshipped by the people, 


Certain female divinities mentioned are : Lakshmi," wife 
of Vishnu; and Suparni.’** Patafijali, commenting on II.2.34, 
has also noticed, or probably composed a verse in which it is 
stated that certain musical instruments were played in a 
gathering in the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Keśava 
(myidanga Sankha timavah prithan nandanti samsadi pra- 
sade dhanapatiramakeSavanam) +” Rama and KeSava are 
rightly identified with Balarama and Krishna and it is clear 
from this reference that there were festive gatherings at that 
time in their temples. 


Images > 


Panini mentions the term Pralikrilij* meaning portraits, 
bui Patafijali uses the word archa denoting images. The famous 
sūtra Jivikarthe chapanye, which has been the subject of so 
much discussion is helpful on this point. These images were 
not saleable (apanya), but were kept in temples for the purpose 
of worship (yas ty etah sampratipujarhas tāsu bhavishyati), 
serving, incidentally, as means of livelihood to their owners. 
The comment on this sütra questions the validity of the drop- 
ping of ka in such forms as, Sivah, Skandah and Visakhah, 
since the Mauryas, desirous of obtaining gold, sold objects 
of worship (Mauryair hiranyarthibhir archah prakalpitah) <= 
It is important for two reasons : firstly, it testifies to the wor- 
ship of these divinities in that period, and secondly, it refers 
to ihe metal used for making these images. Kautilya has 
also referred to the installation of the images of Siva and Vai$- 
ravana in temples (Sivavaisravanasvisrimandivagrihan cha 
purémadhye karayet)..°* The Ganapatha cites tht compound. 
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Skandavisakhau along with Brahmaprajapati and Sivavaisr 

pana. According to the Bhashyakara, Mises gods Wa 
not mentioned in pairs in Vedic literature, but only in loka 
(vartamane punar dvandvagrahanasya elat prayojanam loka- 


vedayor yo dvandvas tatra yatha syat na cha vede sahanirvapa 
nirdishtah) == 


The cult of the Yakshas and Nagas, with their female 
counterparts, whose statues have been found, is another phase 
in the study of popular divinities in that period. It is natural 
to presume that devotion or bhakti played an important part 

the setting up of these images. As regards the antiquity 
of Skanda and Visakha, they seen to be earlier than the time 
of Patafijali. According to D. R. Bhandarkar,’ Skanda, 
Kumara, Vi$akha and Mahasena were in olden days names 
of four different gods. He based his contention on the reference 
to Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and Mahāsena with separate 
figures on the coins of Huvishka, and Amarsimha's allusion 
to only one of the four names in each of the four lines of his 
two verses relating to Karttikeya. R. G. Bhandarkar? had 
suggested that the three names represented only one deity on 
Huvishka’s coins. The distinct individuality of the two divi- 
nities seems clear from the reference in the Mahabhashya, 
though the evidence is considered inconclusive by those who 
attach importance to the absence of Vi&akha's name, as a diety, 
in early or later literature." 


Bhaklism—Bhagavata cult: 


The feeling of devotion or attachment to a particular 
deity, recognising others as manifestations of the same, was 
not new to this period. Its existence can be traced in earlier 
literature. Panini seems to refer to it in his reference to 


Vasudeva and Arjuna in the siitra—Vasudevarjunabhyam 
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vun. It is clear, as suggested in the Aasika, that Vasudeva 
mentioned in this sütra was not a Kshatriya name but that of 
Krishna, and the person attached to him was known as Vāsu- 
devaka (Vasudevobhaktir asya Vasudevakah) ^" The propitia- 
tion of deities is implied in another sütra of Panini which 
refers to the morphology of names, as Varunadatta and Arya- 
madatta; the ending datita denoted a benediction from a god, 
or a higher power of which the personal name became a sym- 
bolic expression (karakadattasrutayor—evdsis?) 16 Tt is, there- 
fore, presumed that the Bhakti cult dates back, at least, to the 
time of the Sutraküra. R. G. Bhandarkar had suggested“! two 
religious movements during the period of intellectual ferment; 
the one in the east, which believed in self-abnegation and a 
course of strict moral conduct; and the other connected with 
the Satvatas in western India which attached importance to 
devotion in a supreme God. The Narayaniya section of the 
Mahabharata traces the evolution of the second course. The 
supreme God is named Hari whose worship is not completely 
free from religious sacrifices. The next stage is marked by the 
association of Vasudeva with his son, grandson, and brother, 
who became objects of veneration presiding over certain psycho- 
logical categories, or as persons created by Him for the purpose. 
Patafijali has given interesting information on this point. Vasu- 
deva and Baladeva are classed by him*** as derivatives from 
Vrishni names in the sense of sons of Vasudeva and Baladeva. 


It is contended that the Satvatas of the Mahabharata was 
another name of the Vrishni race to which Vasudeva, Sam- 
karshana and Aniruddha belonged. The religion of the Sat- 
vatas, associated with Vasudeva in the Mahābhārata, cul- 
minated in the time of Patañjali when other members, con- 
nected with Vāsudeva, were also revered. The life and acti- 
vities of the supreme lord became objects of exhibition to the 
people in different ways. Patafijali, besides mentioning the 
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names of Krishna and Janardana,* the 
deva, also referred to the festive 
Kegava (Vasudeva) and Rama ( 
to Vasudeva-bhaktas, the stagi 
with Vishnu, and the slaying 
are some of the additional proofs of the 


tion to use Lord who Was addressed by different names, There 
is a reference to the Vyüha of Krishna and his acolytes (Janar- 
dhanas tv atmachaturtha. eva) ,** meaning ‘Janardhana whose 
self is the fourth in a constituent group’. The Vedic god Vishnu 
later a synonym of Vasudeva, is compounded with Indian 
one reference,^* and with Agni in another." This need not 
mislead us in presuming distinct personalities of Vishnu, Vasu- 
deva and Krishna. It is true that Vishnu, as a Vedic deity, 
was frequently invoked, though not placed tn ihe foremost 
rank; but in the post-Vedic period he assumed the supreme 
place condescending to become incarnate for the emancipation 
of human beings. It may, therefore, be suggested that one 
stream of religious thought emanated from Vishnu, the Vedic 
god; the other from Vasudeva, the historic personality asso- 
ciated at first with the Satvatas and these two, mingling with 
another merging with Narayana, the cosmic and philosophic 
god, gave rise to the cult of Vishnu-Vasudeva Bhaktism. The 
identification of Vasudeva and Krishna with Vishnu is estab- 
lished, and Keith referred!** to it long ago. The evidence from 
the epigraphic and archaeological sources, is also helpful in 
assessing the nature and flourishing state of this cult which 
attracted even foreigners. 


Synonyms of Vāsu- 
gatherings in the temples of 
Balaranma). The reference!*: 
ng of Bali-bandha—connected 
of Kamsa by Krishna himself, 


growing spirit of devo- 


Amongst the epigraphic records of this period, the most 
important one is the Besnagar pillar inscription, which men- 
tions the setting up of the Garuda column (garudadhvaja) of 
Vasudeva, the god of gods (devadeva) by Heliodorus, a Bhaga- 
vata, son of Dion and an inhabitant of Taxila who came as 
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Greek Ambassador from King Antialkidas to Nasiputra King 
Bhagabhadra. A fragment of the shaft of another octogonal 
column, evidently from Besnagar, and found in a narrow street 
at Bhilsa, bears a Brahmi inscription in one line recording the 
erection of the Garuda column of the excellent temple of the 
Bhagavat (Bhagavatah prüsüdo) by Gautamiputra, a Bhaga- 
vata. These two records’ from Besnagar are Vaishnavite in 
character, since Garuda appears as the Vahana of Vishnu. 
According to the Mahabharata, Garuda, in return for beons 
granted to him by Vishnu, himself offered a boon to him who 
made the bird his vehicle.'*? 


The next inscription" is the Ghasundi stone slab found 
about 4 miles north-east of Nagari in the Udaipur State (Rajas- 
than). It is engraved in Brahmi characters of the second cen- 
tury B.C., and records the erection of a stone enclosure of 
worship for Bhagavat Sarhkarshana and Vasudeva, within the 
enclosure of Narayana, by Bhagavata Gajayana, son of Para- 
sari. The Narayanavata, or the enclosure of the Lord, denotes 
the compound of a temple or place of worship, while Pijasila- 
prakara stands for Bhagavat Samkarshana and Vasudeva, 
evidently referring to a smaller stone enclosure, probably, round 
the images representing Samkarshana and Vasudeva within the 
Narayanavata. The cosmic philosophic god Narayana, whose 
name is not traced in the Mahabhashya, thus, completes the 
trivent or the three streams of thought mingling together to 
form the cult of Vaishnavism. 


Now, as regards the relation of Samkarshana with Vāsu- 
deva, the Nanaghat cave inscription"? mentions them as the 
descendants of the moon (Chanida-Chandra) along with 
Dhamma (Dharma), Ida (Indra) and the guardians of the 
four cardinal points: Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Vasudeva. 
R. P. Chanda, quoting the Narayaniya section of the Maha- 
bharata, and Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras 


169. ASI. An. Rep. 1913-14 Pt. II. p. 190. 

170. LL. 1510. 

171. Lüders List E. I. Vol. X, Appendix No. 6. [d 
172. ibid No. 1112. 
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suggested? that these two of the forms 
shipped by the Parcharatras or Bhagavatas. The Vyühas were 
Vasudeva, or the highest self Samkarshana, or the individual 
soul, Pradyumna or the mind (manas), and Aniruddha or 
ihe principle of egoism (ahamkara) in descending order; and 
according to tbe orthodox view, the highest Brahman called 
Vasudeva abides in a four fold form, or reveals itself by dividin 

its four-fold as the four vyükas. In all these E 
Vasudeva is mentioned first, followed by Sarhkarshana. In this 
inscription the order is reversed, and it is presumed that in 
those days Sarnkarshana was popularly recognised as a divinity 
equalling Vasudeva in rank. Kautilya also mentions" this 
god. R. P. Chanda, therefore, suggested two forms of Vasu- 
devism—the worship of Vasudeva, as ‘the god of gods’, and 
also as a god second to Samkarshana, in the second century B.C. 
thereby, indicating that the basic cult originated at a much 
earlier period. 


(Vyühas) were wor- 


Another record is the Mora stone slab inscription of the 
time Mahakshatrapa Rajuvula. Though it is placed about the 
early part of the first century A.D., its importance lies here 
in the second line beginning with—Bhdgavata (vri) (sh) ne 
(na) Panchaviranam pratima. If Bhagavalaà Vrishnena is 
construed as Bhagavato vrishneh as suggested by Chanda,'* 
then it may refer to the setting up of an image of the blessed 
or the divine Vrishni, that is Krishna-Vasudeva, who belonged 
to the Vrishni branch of the Yadava race (Vrishninam Vasu- 
devo 'smi).* A Mathura inscription"? of the time of the 
great Kshatrapa Soddsa, son of Rajuvula, also refers to the 
shrine of the Bhagavat Vasudeva (Bhagavato Vasudevasya 
mahasthana) . 


Now the association of Vasudeva with Baladeva and the 
Vrishnis is also noted by Patafijali (Va@swdevah—Baladevah— 


173. Archaeology and Vaishnava tradition p. 164. 
174. P. 403. 

175. Liiders List—Op. cit. No. 14. 

176. Op. cit p. 166. 

177. Bhag. Gita. Chap. X 37. 

178. Lüders List—Op. cit. 
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nyasya sa eva—visvakseno nama vrishnis tasmad- ubhayām 
prapnoti) 0° On the basis of the literary, epigraphic and archeo- 
logical sources, the following conclusions may be drawn— 
Firstly, the Bhagavata cult is not new to this period, but dates 
back, at least, to the time of Panini. Secondly, Vishnu, the 
Vedic deity, was identified with Vasudeva, Narayana and 
Krishna, a general name Vasudeva—Bhagavata cult denoted 
Vaishnavism. Thirdly, both Balarama and Vasudeva, who were 
historical personalities associated with the Vrishnis, had at- 
tained divine status, with their images consecrated in temples 
where there were festive gatherings. Fourthly, the Vyühas of 
Vasudeva also found a place in the divine pantheon. It is 
clear that Sarhkarshana enjoyed a divine position along with 
Vasudeva or Vishnu. Thus, what was supposed to be a 
localized religious stream of thought, gradually expanded in 
eastern and southern directions. This cult, a synthesis of 
different religious thoughts, also attracted foreigners. 


Saivism: 


There are two references in the Mahabhashya which sug- 
gest a separate cult of the Saivas, the devotees of Siva: Siva 
bhagavata'** and Siva-vaisravanau.™ The first refers to the 
devotees of Siva who carried an iron lance, as the emblem of 
that deity (yo ‘yahsilena anvichghhati sa fiyah $uülikah kim 
chatah Siva bhágavate prapnoti). It is suggested!*? that, des- 
pite the inapplicability of the word ayah Sülika in its literal 
sense to Siva-bhagavata, the meaning ‘one who took recourse 
to extreme harsh or rash measures to seek an end, which could 
be secured by milder methods', alludes to the existence of 
this cult, whose members used an iron spear as a distinctive 
mark. One, however, feels that the two classes of Siva devotees 
have to be distinguished—the Ayah $ulikas carried an iron 
trident or trigula and practised penance and other dhita rites; 
but there were lay devotees who propitiated the benign deity 


179. 1V. 1.114 p. 257.11-12. 
180. V. 2.76 p. 387.19. 
181. VI. 3.26 p. 148.23. 4 
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through. their offerings. A sentence in the comment on the 


quud Jf GEER chapanye refers to the archa or image of Siva 
which was placed in front for the purpose of worship (yds t 

elah samprati pujarthas tàsu bhavishyati) 2s Linga Sont 
had not come into form by that time. Siva, Skanda asd 
Vi&akha were adored by many people, and their images were 
a source of living to their keepers, The evidence, advanced by 
the: Atharva Sirasa Upanishad and the Narayaniya section 3 
the Mahabharata, on the position of Siva as a divinity and 
the different branches or offshoots of Saivism is valuable. The 
former designates him as a Bhagavat, while the latter refers 
to Pasupata, as one of the five schools of religious doctrines 
which had revelations from Siva-Srikantha. This school, ac- 
cording to R. G. Bhandarkar,1** rose about the second cen- 
tury B.C., but it is not mentioned in the Mahabhashya. One 
can hardly deny that Saivism, as a separate cult, existed ear- 
lier than the time of Patafijali in the light of Megasthenes’ 
reference'^* to the cults of Dionysus and Heracles, and the 
evidence furnished by the Mahabharata on this point, but it is 
difficult to suggest the different schools into which it had 
branched off in that period. To be more precise, it may be 
proposed that the votaries of Siva included those who took 
recourse to harsh and rash measures for seeking their end, 
as well as ordinary lay worshippers who believed in propitia- 
tion through devotion. i 


Ascetic Orders: 


Groups. of wandering mendicants, or those living in soli- 
tary meditation were not. unknown. Patafijali tries to explain 
their philosophy which upheld inaction, and their creed was 
different from that of the Brahmana or Sramana religious 
groups. The practice of asceticism served to reveal supreme wis- 
dom (tapas tapasam sedhayati) 18° The ascetics were noted for 
their matted hair (jata) 78" beard (Smasru), and the use of a 


183. V. 3.99 p. 429.4. 
184. Op. cit. p. 116. 

185. CHI. Vol. I, p. 408. 
186, Vs. 1.49 p. 38.7. 
187. VI. 1.48 p. 37.20. 
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water-pot (kamandalu) 188 The staffs (danda) varied according 
to the groups—as for instance, the Parivrajaka had three staves 
(trivishtabdhakan drishtvà parivrajaka iti), but a Dandin had 
a single kshaira.’® The Parivrajakas are also mentioned by 
Panini in his sütra —Maskaramaskarinau Venuparivraja- 
kayoh i" This ascetic order included a Maskarin, and it is 
suggested by Patafijali in his comment that a Maskarin Pari- 
yrajaka was so called, not because of his maskara—the bamboo 
staff (na vai maskaro 'syástiti maskari parivrajaka), but for 
his doctrine of inactivity seeking peace as the highest end 
(ma krita karmani mà krita karmani $ünlir vah 'sreyas ity 
ahato maskari parivrajakah) .^* This policy was endorsed by 
the Ajivikas who believed in quietism. According to the Bud- 
dhist literature," the Ajivikas recognised only three as their 
leaders—Nanda, Vachchha, Kisa-Sankichcha and Makkhali 
Gosala. Their precept natthi kamman natthi kiriyam naithi 
viriyam, also set forth at greater length in the Sämaññaphala 
sutta of the Dighanikaya, suggests that the attainment of a 
given condition of any character does not depend either on 
one’s own acts, or on those of another, or on human effort. 
There is no such thing as power or energy, strength or human 
vigour.” 


The identification of Maskarins with the Ajivikas is fairly 
cértain, and it is confirmed by the fact that Gosala, the last 
of the leaders, is called Makkhali—the Pali form of Sanskrit 
Maskarin in Pali literature. A late work, quoted by D. R. 
Bhandarkar;?* also suggests the identity of the Ajivikas with 
the Maskarins, and it is proposed on the basis of the reference 
to the word $ikhin of the Bhattikavya, agreeing with the 
uttungajatà of the Janakiharaya, that an Ajivika was really a 
tridandin, and not an ekadandin, as supposed by Utpala. The 


188. Il. 3.4 p. 445.7. 

189. II. 1.1 p. 365.21. 

190. VI. 1.154. 

191. Ibid, p. 96.12-13. 
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193. I, 53.54. : 
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Emperor Dasaratha of the 
not noticed separately. The gro 
(Sankara namapariurajaka) 3% 


The Dandins,** with a single staff, formed a separate 
group dating back to the period of Brahmanas,’ and are men- 
tioned by Pünini;*" and Manu," as well. Manu actually 
describes their appearance. The Daishtikas (dishtam ity asya 
malir daishtikah) 2°? mentioned in analogy to the other two 
terms—astika and nüstika, probably belonged to the school 


of Makkhali which repudiated karman as the means of attain- 
ing one’s end. 


The Brahmanas and Sramanas had separate orders 
constant opposition to the other (yesham cha virodha ity asya 
avakaSah) . The term Sramana included all non-Brahmanical 
orders. The earliest reference to this clear-cut division is given 
by Megasthenes, who mentions?! Brachmanes or the Brah- 
manas and Garmanes viz. Sramanas. The distinction is main- 
tained in ASokan inscriptions as well. According to the Udana, 
there were various sects of Sramanas and Brahmanas—follow- 
ers of different Ditthis, that is, systems of DarSanas, and having 
separate organisations (sambahula nanaditthiya samanabrah- 
mand-paribbajaka savatthim pandaya pavisanti nanaditthika 
nanakhantika na@naruchika nandditthinissayanissita).2°° The 


, in 
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200. V. 2.115. 
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two classes of ascetics, called Parivrajakas, or the wandering 
class, have been mentioned in the Buddhist literature? under 
two main headings—the Brahmanas and the Aññatitthiyas. It 
seems that the word $ramana, mentioned by Patanjali, denoted 
ascetic orders distinct from those of the Brahmanas, though its 
use may have been restricted to Buddhists alone during cer- 
tain times. The Bhashyakara has not mentioned $ramami— 
Pali samani—the female ascetics who are referred to in the 
Samyutia Nikaya.^" The practice of initiating ladies was 
forbidden, except at the Vanaprastha stage along with their 
husbands (striyam cha pravrajayatah) ,°°* but things were diffe- 
rent in the Sramana orders—both Buddhist and Jains. 


Popular Religious Beliefs: 


The keynote of Indian religious belief has been the em- 
phasis laid on the spiritual and moral side of human life, result- 
ing in people’s anxiety to perform good deeds. This spirit 
prompted them to create dedications for some sacred purpose. 
The endowments at Bharhut, and on the railing at Safichi, 
which were made in this period, are exclusively Buddhist; but 
one finds a peculiar phenomenon which was first pointed out 
by Bühler, and later considered afresh by John Marshall. 
Bühler referred?*? to the existence of Pauranic worship at the 
time when these records were inscribed. If name could be 
suggestive of the religious beliefs then those like Arhadatta, 
Dharmarakhita, Bodhi, and Samgharakhita are Buddhist; 
Agideva and Visvadeva relate to ancient Vedic worship. Vai- 
shnavism and. Saivism seem evident from such names like; 
Naga, Nagila and Nagadatta; Vinhuka and Opedadatta; and 
Nadiguta, Samika and Sivanandi respectively. J. Marshall 
points?? to the Yaksha cult, evidently on the basis of names 
such as, Yakhadasi, Yakhadina, Yakhi and Yakhila. The pre- 
sence of these folk cults in the second century B.C., is proved 


206. Ang. I. 65, 240; Dig. TII. 115. 
207. I. 333 cf. also Jat. V. 424, Vin. IV. 235. 
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by Yaksha and Yakshi figures on the balustrade of the Bharhut 
sttipa. In case the donors were interested in Pauranic worship, ’ 
as suggested by Bühler, then how are they associated with 
Buddhist dedications? Did Buddha have a place in the Brah- 
manical pantheon, or was he adored by the worshippers of the 
demi-gods, or did the people believe in eclecticism ? The answer 
to the questions is quite simple. It is probable that the donors 
were all Buddhists, and the use of these affixes is not a sure 
proof of the existence of these cults; but one may take a broader 
view and presume that the ordinary people in that period were 
anxious to obtain merit from whatever quarter, and through 
whatever process it was available. Therefore, these donors did 
not hesitate to make endowments for Buddhism, because they 
thought that by so doing they could acquire merit in the 
next world. This catholic outlook of a Hindu, even at present, 
prompts him to visit the Bodh-Gaya temple and give dakshina 
when he visits Gaya for performing Pit7i oblations. 


People also worshipped the lower order of divine beings— 
the Yakshas and the Nagas—íor fear of their destructive 
powers, and with a desire to obtain boons from them. This 
is evident from numerous statues of such demi-gods which have 
been found with inscriptions recorded on them, and their 
figures carved on the Bharhut gateway and those at Safichi. 
According to Coomaraswamy,?' Yaksha worship was a bhakti 
cult, with images, temples, altars and offerings, and as the 
greater deities of all, from a popular point of view, be regarded as 
Yakshas', we may safely recognize in the worship of the latter 
(together with Nagas and goddesses) the natural source of the 
Bhakti cult, common to the whole sectarian development, which 
was taking place before the beginning of the Kushana period. 
This shows that the people at that time were not sectarian in 
their outlook. The Hindu Ethics enjoins every householder ' 
certain moral and spiritual obligations, and stress is laid on 
'sraddhà?? and tyüga'?*—faith and a spirit of sacrifice, classed 
holder as dRarmaniyamas (dharmaya niyamo dharmaniyamah— 
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dharmartho và niyamo dharmaniyamah) ,** meaning ^a restric- 
tion on oneself for the sake of religious merit as its result, or 
with religious merit as its object. The popular belief in ethical 
and moral responsibilities was deep-rooted in the masses. 


Buddhism: 


Popular religion of which the fabric was woven out of 
culis and traces, as pointed out by John Marshall, did not 
leave Buddhism unaffected. The sculptures at Bharhut and: 
Safichi furnish numerous illustrations of sacred objects and 
divinities, drawn from the ancient religions of the people. 
Names might have changed, but the cults remained immutable. 
Such cults were taken over by Buddhism from the popular 
religion of the masses, and for the masses. The icon of the 
Buddha had not yet come into existence, but the relic worship 
had acquired a significant and important place in the Buddist 
form of worship. As parts of the body of the Lord, they served 
to create in the mind of the devotee a feeling of personal devo- 
tion and allegiance. Besides the Tathagata, some of his im- 
portant disciples like Sariputra and Moggallana, also claimed 
the privilege of their relics being enshrined in stüpas. "This 
stage. probably, reached in the Sunga Period. As regards the 
anti-Buddhist attitude of the first Sunga monarch, J. Marshall 
hinted at the probable destruction of the earlier Safichi Stüpa 
by this ruler, but we would like to leave the matter open 
without any comment. It is, however, clear that Buddhism 
was not inactive in this period. In an inscription?'^ on. the 
railing of the Saafichi Stüpa, there is.a reference to dchariya- 
kula—a technical expression meaning ‘a Buddhist school’, and 
annüchariyakula—the other school'. It refers to an injunction. 
against the removal of any property from Kakanàáda to a non- 
Theravadin community, thereby suggesting that another school, 
probably of the Mahàsanghikas, had established itself at Sanchi 
in the first century B.C. The conservative school of the 
Theravadins became apprehensive of the dismemberment of 
their sacred edifice. 


214. I. 1.1 p. 8.45. e 
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According to Kern," in the three centuries whi S 
between the death of Asoka and the rein of Kanishka e. 
was steadily on the increase in the North, flourishing in the 
domains of the Bactrian Greeks. The chronology based on 
literary documents being confused, it is unsafe to deduce any 
historical fact from traditions. It is a pity that, except for 
the clear-cut evidence regarding the active state of Buddhism 


from the monuments and the epigraphic sources, literary proof 
is wanting. 


Jairzsm : 


The Hathigumpha inscription,"* and a few others from 
Maihura record dedications for Jainism. The invocation of 
the formulae (Namo arihamtanam namo Savasiddhanam) ; the 
contents of the Kalinga record, and other old Brahmi inscrip- 
tions?* disclose the activity of this religious order. It enjoyed 
the patronage of King Kharavela and other donors. Inscription 
No. 11 of Kharavela's chief queen records that the cave com- 
memorating her name was cut for the sake of Kalinga recluses of 
Arhaia persuasion (Arhamia pasadanam Kalinganam Sama- 
nanerit). During the thirteen years of Kharavela'e reign, some 
117 caves were excavated on the Kumari hill to serve as resting 
places for the Arhats, or Jains residing there (Arhato parini- 
vaseio hi kaya nisidiyaya) 2*° Besides Kalinga, Mathura was 
also an important centre of Jainism. Amongst the inscriptions, 
found and edited by Biihler, the earliest one has been assigned 
by him to the middle of the second century B.C., because of 
its exceedingly archaic characters and, its language—pure 
Prakrit of the Pali type. This inscription?" records dedication 
of an ornamental arch for the temple, the gift of the lay hearer 
Uttaradàsaka (Uttaradasaka), son of Vachchi (Vatsi), mother 
and disciple of the ascetic Maharakhita (Maháarakshita). The 
Amohini tablet inscription, dated in the year 42 of the time 
of Mahakshatrapa Sodasa is another Jain record of about 
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15 B.C. or 15 A.D. Liiders, while discussing the éra of the 
Maharaja and Rajatiraja, considered the Girdharpur ‘and 
Lucknow Museum inscriptions of the years 270 and 292 «(or 
299) respectively. He presumed that the donors were Parthians 
who had immigrated to Mathura during the rule of the 
Kshatrapas, and, despite their joining the Jain fold they 
upheld the traditions of their native country."* It is an im- 
portant phase of Jainism which suggests the assimilation: of 
foreigners in their religious order. m 


Lokaáyalas or Materialists: 


The Lokàyatas were not unknown in that period. Patafijali 
refers to Bhaguri as a famous exponent of this school who 
provided specimens of the Lokayata doctrine according to his 
views (varnika Bhaguri Lokàyatasya), or way of life (vartika 
Bhaguri lokayatasya) ^ The name of the founder of this 
school—-Charvaka is not mentioned by the Bhashyakara, but 
his philosophy was well-known. According to a legend in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad,*** Brihaspati taught demons. false 
knowledge of which the reward lasts only so long as the pleasure 
exists, in order to hasten their destruction. In the Ukthadigana 
of the Ashtàdhyayi, a teacher and a pupil of this doctrine are 
called Lokáyatika. The system is referred to in the Arthasastra*** 
(samvaramamáütram hi trayt lokayatravida iti), and much 
earlier in a Játaka.* A short account of this system is also 
given in the Prabodhachandrodaya. In the Sarvadar$anasam- 
graha, a very late work, the system is examined from the 
Vedantist standpoint, and Madhava looks upon their philo- 
sophy as the lowest of all, but not to be ignored. 


We have taken into account the religious condition of 
India during the time of Pataiijali in all its aspects. One can 
hardly deny that with the advent of the Brahmanical Sunga 


ruler to power, there was a revival of Vedic sacrifices with 
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greater enthusiasm, and the emperor himself performed iwo 
horse sacrifices. If the statement of Patafijali relating to the per- 
formance of sacrifice for Pushyamitra be taken at its face value, 
probably officiated as a priest in any 
one of these two sacrifices. The other Vedic Yajras were: 
Agnishtoma, Rajasiiya, Vajapeya, and the Yüpa in which the 
sacrificial pillars of wood were set up. The householder had to 
perform the Pancha-mahayajna, and the Sraddhas for the 
manes. The Vedic sacrifices, varying in duration and involving 
many accessories, were costly: and complicated for ordinary 
people who were satisfied with devotion through -propitiation. 
The Bhakti cult— confined to Vishnu-Vasudeva, and Siva was 
not new. The former was more popular and there were festive 
gatherings, as well as dramatic performances showing the life 
and activities of the Lord in his previous incarnations. The 
epigraphic and archaeological pieces of evidence’ corroborate 
the popularity of this cult. The ascetic orders of the Parivra- 
jakas, and the Maskarins, evidently Ajivikas; the Dandins 
and the Daishti, and those of the Brahmanas and Sramanas, 
and the presence of the materialists—the Lokayatikas, show 
an interesting aspect of religious life. People had not shaken 
off the worship of the demi-gods—the Yakshas and Nagas 
with their female counterparts for fear and faith in them. 
An interesting study is the moral and ethical side of religious 
life, which manifested itself in the creation of dedications for 
Buddhism, though the names of the donors suggest a different 
faith. Buddhism and Jainism were not inactive, and the latter 
seems to be more liberal in its attitude towards outsiders; if 
the two inscriptions, quoted by Liiders, have any socio-reli- 
gious value. 
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CHAPTER VIII e 


LITERATURE 


The importance of the Mahübhüshya lies in its attempts 
to elucidate with comments the sūtras of Panini taking into 
consideration the Varttikas of Katyayana as well as in the 
information it provides on the literature known to Patafijali, 
his use of the earlier data, and the ornate metres in poetry 
with a few new ones. The Bhashyakara was himself well-versed 
in the Vedic, Sütra and the Smriti literatures; and ‘one can 
trace parallelism in his work. There are references to char- 
acters from the Epics; the Puránas, Poetics or Kavya with 
systematic use of metres, ornamentation (alamka@ra), drama 
and dramatic literature, and popular fiction, known as a@khyana. 
The grammarian also presents philosophical data in his work, 
and other topics, not mentioned in the previous chapters, as 
for example, Medicine, Polity and Administration, Natural 
Science, including Biology. It is natural to presume from 
these references that there was some literature on these subjects 
with which: Patafijali was familiar. As a literary piece, the 
Mahabhashya presents a style of its own, which has little 
room for ornamentation, and a clear comprehension is attain- 
able with a patient study of the work. In-this chapter, we 
propose considering these aspects in detail. 


Vedic Literature and the Mahabhashya: 


Besides a number of verses, given in parts! in the Maha- 
bhashya which are quoted from the Vedic literature, Patafijali 
actually mentions five verses in full which are taken from 
the Rigveda and are also adduced in later Vedic literature. 


1. Cf. (i) jarbhari turpharitu—Il.1.1 p. 363.25 = R.V.X. 106.6; 
(i) ojayamanam yo’ him jaghana—ill. abh je BALA = 
t : (ii) Marudbhir agna agahi—V1.4.22 p.189.2 = RV. 1.19.1. 


RV. II. 12.11. 
i Gv) nābhā prithivyā nihito davidyutat—V. 4.477 p. 437.11 
| A = AV. VII. 621. 
i 4 
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Eos most important is the one which Sayana, in conformity 
with the opinion of Yaska and others, applies to Agni, identified 
either with Yajfia or with Aditya. “Four are his horns, three 
are the feet that bear him; his heads are two, his hands 
are seven in number. Round. with a triple bond -the steer 
roars loudly; the Mighty God hath entered into mortals.'* 
Mahidhara’s explanation of the verse differs from that of 
Sayana, and the four horns are priests, or nouns, verbs, pre- 
positions and the indeclinables; the three feet are the Vedas, 
or the first, second and third persons, or the past, present, and 
future tenses; the two heads are two sacrifices, or the agent 
and the object; the seven hands are the metres or the cases 
of the noun; and the three bonds are the three daily sacrifices, 
or the singular, dual and plural numbers. A little modification 
can be suggested in the grammatical interpretation, as probably 
presumed by Patanjali, namely, the two heads represent two 
kinds of words—eternal (nitya) and resultant (kürya) which 
are mentioned in the Mahabhdshya* “Bound in three parts" 
ie. bound in three places, namely, chest, throat and head, 
Vrishabha (the Bull), (comes from the root vrisha—to 
shower—to fulfil desire), roraviti—or makes sound. The Great 
God, entering the mortals is the Sabda-Brahman. This raises 
the question of the doctrine of spAo!a which finally identifies 
sound with Brahman itself. This is not the solitary verse 
from the Rigveda which has been quoted to stress the need 
for the study of grammar, but there is another interesting one’ 
which is taken from the Rigveda. It is a praise to the glorious 
god Varuna, across whose palate the seven rivers keep pouring 
as a fair-flowing (streams) into an abyss. According to 


2. chatvari $ringà trayo asya pada dve Sirse saptahastaso asya tridhà 
baddho vrishabho roraviti maho devo marlyam aviveseti 
Mah. Y. 1.1 p. 3.15 = R.V. IV. 58. 
Vaj. Sam. 17.91; Mait. Sam. J. 6.29, 87.17. 
3. Ref. Wilson : Rigveda Samhita Vol. IIl p. 227 nl; also Griffith's 
trans. Vol.-I. p. 462. 
4. I. 1.1 p. 6.27; IV. 4.1 p. 329.4. E 
| sugevo asi Varuna yasya te sapta sindhavah anuksharanti kakudam 
surmyam sushiram iva. 
Mah. I. 1.1 p. 4.27228; R.V: VIII. 69.12. * 
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Sayana s? metaphysical explanation of the last words—Sürntyam 
sushirüm iva—they are quoted as applied by the grammarians 
to enforce the need for studying grammar, the seven rivérs 
being taken to mean the seven declensional affixes. These two 
verses are quoted by Patafijali in his ‘Introduction’ with a 
view to impressing on the minds of his readers that the study 
oi grammar was absolutely necessary. He has all along stressed 
this fact; and it is considered as efficacious as the performance 
of a sacrifice. The stamp of Vedic sanctity was supposed to 
enhance the value of the subject matter of study, which could 
enable a person to have union with the Great God; and shine 


in truth (Sobhanam ürmim sushiram agnir antah) 2 


Explaining the division of words—viz., the division of 
speech into four, three of which are not manifested, he has 
quoted another verse? from the Rigveda. ‘Speech hath been 
measured out in four divisions, the Brahmanas who have 
understanding know them. Three kept in close concealment 
cause no motion; of speech, men speak only the fourth division. 
According to Sayana, the Brahmanas here are those acquainted 
with Sabda-brahman. The explanation of this mysical piece 
is different; and according to the grammatical interpretation of 
chatvāri vakparimità padani—the four parts of speech are 
noun, verb, prepositions and participles.” 


The fourth form of speech (chatvari) is explained, . ac- 
cording to some one else (uta thal) as—"one (man) indeed 
seeing speech has not seen her; another (man) hearing her 
has not heard her; but to another she delivers her person as a 
loving wife well-attired presents herself to her husband." 


Ref. Wilson—op. cit. Vol V. p. 126, n2. 

Mah. p. 5.2. 

Chatvàári vakparimita padani tani vidur brahmana ye manishtnah 

guhà trii nihita nengayanti Luriyam jücho manushya vadanti. 

Mah. Y. 1.1 p. 3.24-25; R.V. I. 164, 45; A.V. IX. 10.27. 

9. Wilson: op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 142; Muir: Sanskrit texts Vol. I, 
p. 155. : 

10. ula tyah pasyan na dadar$a vacham uta tvah Srinvan pa Srinoty 

enüm uto ty asmai tanvam vi sasre jayeva palya usati supüsah. 

Meh, Y. 1.1 p. 4. 2-3; RV. X. 71-4. 
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Patanjali, quoting this verse from the Rigveda, further eluci- 
dates it m his comment. As a well-dressed wife desiring her 
husband’s company, presents gently her person (to him), so 
speech reveals itself to one learned in speech (a grammarian) 

This verse 1s equally important from the metaphorical Dom 
of view which one also notices in another verse,' quoted by 
the Bhashyakara from the Rigveda. "When the wise create 
speech through wisdom winnowing (sieving) it as (men 
winnow) barley with a sieve, then friends know friendship; 
good fortune is placed upon their word." The wise men, as 
explained by Pataiijali, in their purified speech, sieve out 
corrupt words. From these verses, quoted in full, one draws 
the conclusion that Patafijali was not only well-grounded in 
the Vedas, but he fully utilized his Vedic knowledge in the 
service of grammar, and tried to explain the mysterious mean- 
ing of some of the verses, quoted by him, in terms of gram- 
matical values. 


The influence of the later Vedic literature does not appear 
to be much on the Mahabhashya. Patafijali no doubt quotes 
the Vedic recensions which is nothing unusual for a scholar 
like him. He also refers to the Yajiiavalkya and Saulabha 
Brahmanas (Yàjsiavalkyaàni Brahmanani—Saulabhani) ° They 
were not early texts because of the inapplicability of the sūtra-— 
Chando brühmanani cha tadvishayani (IV. 2.66) which suggests 
that the affixes denoting the announcer, when added to the 
Chandas and the Brahmanas express that relation only in the 
case of the two Brahmanas stated above (Yajsiavaikyadibhyah 
pratishedho vaktavyah). The reference to different works in 
the Sūtra literature, like the Varttika-Sutra, Samgraha-Sutra 
and KalpaJSütra? in the Mahabhashya only implies -his 
familiarity with these works as with many Kalpas,"— Parasara, 


ll. saktum iva litauna punanto yatra dhira manasa vacham akrala 
atrü sakhüyah sakhyani janale bhadraishan lakshmir nihitadhi - 
vachi. = 
Mah. I. 1.1 p: 4. 10-11; RY. X. 712. 

‘12. IV. 2.66 p. 285.22. 

-13. IV. 2.60 p. 284.4. 

14. IV? 2.66 p. 286. 5-7. 
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KaSyapa, Paingi, Kusika and Mahavarttika, which have been 
mentioned: earlier. . 


Patainjali and Smriti Literature: 


There are, however, a few passages in the Mahabhashya 
which can also be traced in the Dharma sutras and the Smrilis. 
According to P. C. Chakravartty,”° “Patafijali has given un- 
mistakeable proof of his respectable knowledge of the Dharma 
sastras current in his time and numerous references to the 
Gmriti texts indicate that he made a careful study of Dharma 
cütras, such as those of Baudhayana, Apastamba and Gotama. 
He sometimes quotes verbatim passages from the texts, and 
sometimes gives the substance.” On the other hand, A. Ghosh 
has pointed out? that there is hardly any passage in the 
Mahabhashya from which we can definitely say that Patafijali 
borrowed from any of our present texts. His reference to the 
Vishnu Smriti is very meagre and casual, and we can be certain 


that he shows no acquaintance with that text. Of the rest, 


Apastamba, Baudhayana, Vasishtha and Manu, nothing can 
be said except with the greatest difference. We may, however, 
consider the subject afresh taking into consideration the pro- 
bable parallel references. It is just possible that there might 
have been a common source. The passages supposed to have 
been taken {rom these texts relate to the definitions of Arya- 
varta," Sishfas's whose custom and behaviour is to be followed 


15. THQ. Vol. JI. pp. 276 ff. 

16. ibid, Vol XI. pp. 77 ff. 

17. (a) kah punar Aryavartah—Prag üdaríüt pratyak külakavanad 
dakshinena himavantam uttarena Pariyatram. 
Mah. VI. 3.109 p. 174.7-8. 

(b) Prag adarganat pratyak kalakavnad dakshinena himavantam 
udak pariyatram etad Aryavarta tasmin cha Gcharas sü 
pramünam. Baud. Y. 2.10. 

(c) (i) Aryavartah Prag adarsat pratyak kalakavanad udak- 
pariyatrad dakshinena himavatah uttarena cha vindh- 
yasya. Vas. I. 8-9. : 

Gi) Gangayamunayor antare "by eke—yüvad và krishnamrigo 
vicharati tavad brahmavarchasam ity anye. Vas. I. 12-13. 
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as a model, certain rules of etiquette and social conduct, like 
voiding at a distance from one’s house;'? abstinence from aliat 
for a Brahmani,?° greeting a lady, and a youth taking airs 
before an old man,” which are noticed in the Smriti texts 
though with slight. variations, cs 


Regarding the definition of Aryavarta, with particular 
reference to its boundaries, there seems unanimity of expression 
between iBaudhayana and Patafijali, except that Baudhayana 
substitutes the word Vinasana for Adaréa. According to 
Vasishtha, Aryavarta was the region between the Ganga and 
the Yamuna, where the black antelope roamed about in ‘spiritual 
pre-eminence.’ Patafjali has not mentioned this fact, which, 
according to the commentary of Visvaripa on Yajnavalkya 
Smriti (1-2) was ‘sacrifice assuming that form while wandering 
over the earth, followed by Dharma in its wanderings.’ The 
absence of this tradition in the Mahabhashya, in connection 
with the limits of Aryavarta, is an important fact which cannot 
be overlooked, as it is noted by the other two—Baudhayana 
and Vasishtha. 


18. (a) (i) ke punah Sishtéh—valyakaranah—kuta etat—-sastrapit- 
ruika hi Sishlir vaiyükaramüs cha $astraajüah yadi tarhi 
sāstrapūrvikā Sishtih Sishtipiirvakam cha $asiram tad 
itaretarasrayam bhavati—itaretara$rayümi cha na prakal- 
pante evam tarhi mivasata acharata$ cha sa cha achara 
aryavarta eva. Mah. VI. 3.109 p. 174. 

Gi) etasmin aryanivase ye Brahmanah kumbhidhanya alolupa 
agrihyamünakaranah kimchid antarena kasyaschid vidya- 
yah paragas tatra bhavantah Sishtah. Ibid. 8-11. 

(b) $ishta khalu vigatamatsarah nirahankarah kumblidhanya 
alolupa dambhadarpalobhamohakrodha vivarjitah. Baudh. 1.5. 
paramparyagato yesham vedah saparibrimhanah te Sishta 
brahmana jüeyah $rutipratyaksha—hetavah. Vas. VI. 43. 

19. dürüd avasathün mütram dürüt padavasechanam diirach cha 

bhüvyam: dasyubhyo dürach cha kupitad guroh. Mah. M. 3.35. 

p. 457. 22.23. 

20. ya Brahmami surapi bhavati nainàb devah patilokam nayanti. 

Mah. III. 2.8 p. 99.7. 

21. kümam teshu tu viproshya strishv iva ayam aham vadet. 

Mah. Y. 1.1 p. 3.8. 3 

22. ürdhvam prana hy utkrāmanti yunalh sthavira üyati pratyutthan- 

übjivadábhyüm punas tah pratipadyata iti. 

Mah. VI. 1.84. p. 58.89. 
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A Sishta, according to Baudhayana, was expected to be 
free from envy and pride, keeping only as much as was mea- 
sured by a kumbhi, immune from greed and hypocrisy, annoy- 
ance, covetousness, delusion and anger. He studied the Vedas 
according to the prescribed method together with the appen- 
dages, that is, Itihàsa and Purana, and knew how to draw 
inferences. The definition of the Sishtas in the Mahabhashya 
corresponds exactly to that of Baudhayana, while that of 
Vasishtha is general, since it defines the Sishtas as those whose 
mind was free from desires. There appears to be close affinity 
in the conception, despite slight variations in words. 


A third parallelism refers to voiding at a distance from 
one's house, washing one's feet at a distance and mij, as for 
example, the advice to remain at a distance from robbers, as 
well as from an angry teacher. In this connection it may be 
interesting to quote another passage tabooing voiding while 
standing, and taking ‘food while walking (abrahmano 'yam 
lishthan mülrayati abrahmano ‘yam yo gachchhan bhaksha- 
yati). As regards the first point, Manu," Apastamba,’ Gau- 
tama, and Yajfiavalkya* have all condemned voiding near 
one's house, but urinating, while standing, is disapproved in 
the Alharvaeda? as wel. On the second point, no Smriti 
parallelism can be traced. 


The next one relates to the drinking of wine by a Brahmani 
who, for her act, is not entitled to the company of her lord 
in the next world. Vasishtha*® has also mentioned it, but he 
is more strict and deprives her of her accumulated punyas or 
spiritual gains. According to the Asvalayana Grihya sūtra,” 
surü, and the scum of boiled rice in addition (to the pindas) 


23. ll. 2.6 p. 411.22. 

24. dürüd avasathan miitram düral padavaséchanam IV. 3151. 

25. arach cha Gvasathan miitrapurishe kuryüd dakshinam digam 
üakshinaparüm: và. Ap, I. 11.81.2. í 

26. narāch cha avasthat—l. 9.39. 

27. dürüd ucchishta vinmitrapadambhasi samulsrijel. Y. 154. 

28. VII. 107.1. j 

29. Ya brāhmaņī cha surapi ma tan devüh patilokarn nayanti 
ihaiva sā charati ksinapunvapsu lug bhavti $uktika vam XXI. 11. 

30. II. 5.5. i f A 
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Ee NOCT UM the wives (of the ancestors). Prof. Kane sug- 
gesis? that women drank, perhaps secretly, liquor even wh 
their husbands, owing to the force of public opinion had ael 
up the practice. All the authorities have denied al kinds of 
intoxicants to Brahmanas in all stages of life.*? : 
Mad su de es dE corresponding reference in the 
` : airs of a young man mount 
upwards to leave his body when an elder approaches; but by 
rising to meet him and saluting he recovers them." Manu has 
stressed on constantly paying reverence to the aged. 

These are the parallel passages, noticed in the Maha- 
bhashya, as well as in the Smritis. There are certain other 
matters mentioned by Bhashyakara, and the opinion expressed 
on them is identical with the injunctions or sanctions of the 
Smritis on those items; as for instance, the reference to the 
killing of a Brahmana, even though not knowing it, and drink- 
ing wine with the consequent fall from one's caste (yo hy 
ajünan vai brahmanam hanyat surüm và pibet so 'bi manye 
palitah syat). The murder of a Brahmana is mentioned as 
a mahāpātaka—a great sin by Vasishtha?* and Vishnu.** These 
minor items include injunction against eating forbidden food, 
or the sale of beef, and customary regulations, salutation and 
other matters of every day life which, in substance, though not 
in the same words, can be traced in Smitis. 

The views expressed by the two scholars are of a divergent 
nature, and it may be going too far.to enter into minute details. 
One can hardly deny that Patafijali knew at least some of the 
older Dharma sütras, otherwise he could not have quoted 
certain matters of customary or day to day interest which 
have nothing to do with grammar. On some points, there may 
have been a common source for both the Bhashyakara and the 


31. Hist. of Dharma$sastras, Vol. II, Pt. 1I p. 794. 
32. Gaut. II. 25; Ap. Dham. 1.5 17.21; Manu. XI. 94. A Brahmani 
who transgresses the law, is denied access to the region of her 
husband, and is doomed to be born a slut,-or a cow, or a vulture. 
Cf. Mitra: JASB—1873 p. 9. ; oon < 
33. Mah. VI. 1.84 p. 58.8-9. Manu. II. 120. 
34. I. 1.1 p. 2.26. 
sRk 1520 ; l 
36. XXXV. 1. : S 
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Smritikaras. While the influence of the Dharma śāstras on the 
Mahabhashya—amounting to the borrowing of material in sub- 
stance and language, might be practically negligible, one can 
hardly deny that Patafijali was in the know of the then literature 
dealing with the laws of Dharma. As regards the period of 
the Dharma Sastras according to M. M. Kane," those of 
Gautama, Baudhayana and Apastamba certainly belong to 
the period between 600 to 300 B.C.; and in the second century 
B.C., they had attained a position of supreme authority re- 
gulating the conduct of men. 


The Mahabhashya and the Epics and the Puranas : 


Patafijali distinguishes the legends (Itihdsa) and Puranas 
clearly. (vakovakyam itihasah puranam) 5 Itibāsa included 
the epics, and Patafijali was familiar with the oldest specimens. 
Panini seems to have known the story of the Mahabharata in 
its ‘earlier recension, as he has mentioned certain important 
characters of the story of Vasudeva and Arjuna;? Patanjali 
also refers to the Pandavas’? and the Kauravas," including 
Gandhari and Kunti? and Vrishni? the Brahmana sendpati 
Drona and his son Aévatthàman.* He mentions the stories of 


- Yavakritika' and Yayátika'* which are fully narrated in the 


Mahābhārata" The reference to Vigvamitra and his attain- 
ment of Rishihood (Viévamitras tapas tepe nanrishih syam 
iti) 4° is also taken from the Mahabharata. The popular legend 
of KaSyapa Prajapati with his two wives — Diti and Aditi, 
who gave birth to demons and gods respectively, noticed in the 


37. Op. cit. Vol. Y. p9. 

Soil TNI EpI49:22; 

39. IV. 3.98. 

40. IV. 1. 114 p. 257; VIII. 1.15 p. SYARIE 
41, 1V. 


2. 130 p. 300. 1; TI. 3.130 p. 157.10. 
42. IV. 1. 14 p. 206.4 
43. IV. 2. 130 p. 300.7 
44. IV. 1. 85 p. 237.2 
45. III. 2.122 p. 122.21 


46. IV. 2.60 p. 284.8. 
47. Vana, chap. 135, 8; Udyo. chap. 120-2. 
.48. ]V. 1.104 p. 254.17. 
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Mahabhashsya, can be traced in the Mahabharata. The 
story of Suka, son of Vyasa who had imbibed all knowl 
while still in the womb of his mother, is also mention 
Patanjali (vaiydsaki Sukah) There are also allusions to 
and Parvata,** the two celestial Sages, and the anecdote of King 
Ambarisha (Ambarishaputraka) °° Other illustrations, noticed 
by the Bhashyakara and probably taken from the Mahabharata 
are those of Ahalyà*! and Indra, Divodasa,** and Satyabhama,” 
the consort of Krishna. Patafijali also mentions Kurus fighting 
righteously . (dharmena sma kuravo yudhyante) 7 The inci- 
dents and characters from the Ramayana, quoted in the Maha- 
bhāshya are few. Special reference may be made of Ravani 
(son of Ravana) ,^ Indrajit, the army of the monkeys (va@nara 
sainya) ? the liberation of Ahalyà, referred to earlier, and the 
cave Kishkindhyà'" (mentioned in the definition of Aryavarta) , 
and names of certain rishis like Vasishtha, Jabali,? Visvamitra 
and Auddalaki.s? 


The relation of the Mahabhashya to the Puranas may be 
traced in parallel references, both in expression and in sub- 
stance. Since the Puranas are characterized by such accounts 
as relate to cosmogony, different yugas, dynasties of Kings, 
and other extraneous matters like fables and superstitions, it 
may be interesting to find out data relating to such topics in 
the Mahabhashya. The Bhashyakara does cite certain infor- 
mation of a metrological and astronomical nature, as for 
example, his reference to the colours in the sky denoting atmos- 


edge, 
ed by 
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49. I. 1.72 p. 185.10 
50. I. 64.2480. 
51. IV. 1.97 p. 253.5; Mah. XIII. 84-85. 


52. VII. 1.15 p. 371.1. 
53. IV. 2.52 p. 282.16. 
54. IL. 2.62 p. 466.15. 
55. VI. 2.91 p. 132.9. 
56. I. 1.45 p. 111.24. 
57. III. 2.120 p. 122.21. 
58. I. L57 p. 144.20. 
59. I. 3.25 p. 281.9. 
60. II 4.10 p. 475.4. 
61. II3 4.58 p. 489.6. 
62. II. 4.66 p. 493.16. 
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pheric results — brownish for wind, red for lightning, yellow 
prognosticating a good harvest, and white an indication for 
amine, and an allusion to a mirage (mrigalrishnaval) or the 
cities of the gandharvas (gandharvanagaran) .* Tt is difficult 
to see in these references any parallelism. The earliest of the 
Puranas is supposed to be the Váyu which is expressly named 
in Mahabharata and its supplement, the Harivami$a. A study 
of the cultural data from the Vayu Purana has recently been 
made, and the material is classified under archaic survivals, 
ancient materials, and accretions. In the second class the 
writer has placed the material aligning with the early Dharma 
ŝāstras, the early Buddhist and Jain canonical literature, the 
Arthasasiva of Kautilya, Manu Smriti and the earlier portion 
of the Mahabharata. Comparing the information of a social 
nature, in the Vayu Purana, meat eating is regarded as a 
characteristic of the Paisachas,"* but in the Mahabhdashya, only 
the flesh of five five-nailed animals is to be taken; other meat 
could not be taken. Drinking is also condemned as a Sin, as a 
surüpi is looked down upon as a great sinner." It is stated 
that in the Kali age (even) women will be fond of wine and 
similar vices. Traces of such common links can be noticed 
because Hindu life has not changed so much from its original 
phase; but exact parallel wordings are not to be found. It is 
not improbable that Patafijali, while referring to compound, 
Itihàsa-Purana, had some such work in mind, which might 
probably have been the Vayu Purana; but one is not certain 
on this point. Winternitz has pointed out*? that there certainly 
existed an ancient Purana under his name (Vayu). We may 
be right in inferring its existence and Patafijali’s knowledge 
of this Purana, but such parallel references, as we find in the 
case of Vedic and Smriti passages, are wanting here. 


63. vataya kapila vidyud Glapaya alilohimi pita bhavati sasyaye 
durbhikshdya sità bhavet —11.2.13 p. 449.25-26. 

64. IV. 1-3. p. 196.21. 

65. Patil: Some aspects of the Vayu Purana p. 47. 

66. p. 69; 63.2517. 

67. 82.367. d 

68. 58.43. : G 

69. His. Ind. Lit. Vol. I. p. 534, 
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Patanjali and the Kavya Literature : 


Patanjali quotes a number of 
Kavya-style and actually refers to a Kavya by Vararuchi 
(Vararucham kavyam) 7° who is identified by some with the 
Varttikakara Kātyāyana. Fragments of verses of ornate form, 
which may have been either his own composition, or taken 
from some earlier source are also noticed in the Mahabhashya. 
The Bhashyakara alludes to the poetic license in the expres- 
sion — chhandovat kavayah kurvanti;? and actually mentions 
a chhandah$astra;? In the light of these references, we may 
consider the extent to which Patafijali utilized Kavya poetry 
in his comments. This study might reveal the poetic talents 
of the Bhashyakára who, possibly, composed some verses 
himself, and secondly, it would suggest the existence of Kavya 
poetry and literature in his time. Patafijali could not possibly 
have set his hand to the poetic verses in his commentary with- 
out an adequate knowledge of the rules of metrical composition. 
If he probably borrowed from some other source, then the 
existence of the Kavya literature earlier than Patafijali cannot 
be questioned. We may suggest that the Bhashyakara was 
conscious of the canons and characteristics of the Kavya poetry 
in both its themes and its ornamentation. Despite the fact 
that there is no room for such poetry in a work on grammar, 
one notices flashes in the form of fragmentary verses in the 
Mahabhashya, likely to stimulate the reader in the difficult task 
of following the commentary. 


passages written in the 


70. IV. 3.101 p. 315.18. 

71. Ref. T. Ganapati Sastri—V@raucha Samgralia — preface p. 1. 
This manuscript, edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(No. 33), only about two centuries old, has a running com- 
mentary by Dipaprabha who has quoted Bhartrhari, Kaiyata, 
Jinendra and Haradatta, but no author posterior to him. Vara- 
ruchi has been extolled by the commentator to a position of 
great eminence, equal to that of the Sütrakára in respect of 
freedom of language, and would appear to identify him with 
Vararuchi, otherwise known as Katyayana, the author of the 
Varttikas. Ganapati Sastri, however, places him in the time of 
Vikramaditya. 

72, Ve 44:3-p- 313%5- 
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From Patafijali’s reference it is clear that from its very 
dawn, love is established as one of the dominant themes of 
Kavya poetry. The widely diffused Kavya manner and its 
prevailing love interest permeates even the domain of gram- 
mar; and we notice references like, varatanu sampravadanti 
kukkutal!? — "Oh fair-limbed one, the cocks unite to pro- 
claim." The illustration is given by Patafijali for the inappli- 
cability of the sūtra — vyaktavacham samuchchharane, in the 
case of birds or lower animals who are incapable of making 
articulate speech, even though they make a chorus of noise, 
The other reference of a rather erotic nature is priyam mayiirah 
pratinarnritili. yad-yal tvari naravaranar nritishi hrishtah™ — 
‘the peacock dances towards his beloved'; and another — 
ü-vanüntüd odakantat priyam pantham anuvrajed iti. ‘Let 
her follow the wanderer she loveth to the ends of the woods 
io the ends of water.” There is a parallel reference from the i 
Rigveda, quoted earlier, which can also be mentioned here. It | 
compares speech to a loving wife, well-attired presenting herself | 
to her husband (ja@yeva patya usati suvadsah) 77 The introduc- 
tion of this love element may have been due to Pataiijali's 
desire to interest his reader. Love poetry is very common in 
Sanskrit literature. 

The Bhashyakara uses epic or panegyric poetry, pathos, 
gnomicism, and nili relating to political wisdom in maxims. 
The first aspect is seen in addresses like prathate tvaya@ patimati 
pritltivi* — ‘the earth with three as a Lord is celebrated as wide’, 
and in jaghana Kansam kila Vasudevah?® —’Vasudeva slew 
Kansa; and in other reference — asidvitiyo ’nusdra Panda- 
vam® ‘with sword as mate he attacked Pandu's son’. These 
references are supposed to refer to anecdotes of the past from 
which Patafijali took only fragmentary verses to illustrate his 
commentary. These are important for their epic character, and' 
the reference to works from which they are taken. 


74. I. 8.48 p. 283.3. 

75. VII. 3.87 p. 338.23. 

76, I. 4.56 p. 340.14. 

77. I. 1.1 p. 44.2-8; RV. X. 7.14. ; 
78. IV. 1.32 p. 213.17. 
79. IT. 1.111 p. 119.7. e i 
80. Il. 2.24 p. 426.8. . j 
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Pathos or deep sentiment is expressed in verses, like 


yasmin dasa sahasrani putre jate gavam dadau ~ 
brahmanebhyah priyakhyebhyah so 'yam usichhena jivati*t 


'One on whose birth ten thousand kine were given to the 
Brahmanas who announced the good tidings, now lives on 


gleaning.’ This verse seems to refer to some anecdote. Gnomic 
poetry is noticed in verses like, 


tapah Srutam cha yonis chety etad brahmanakarakam®2 
tapah $rulabhyam yo hino jatibrahmana eva sah 


‘Asceticism, learning, birth, these make the Brahmana; he who 
lacks asceticism and learning is a Brahmana by birth alone.’ 
The same idea is also expressed in another verse : 


tint yasya avadatani vidya yoni$ cha karma cha 
ciach chhivam vijanihi brahmandgrasya lakshanam iti.** 


Necessity knows no law — and nothing seems right to a 
hungry man — (bubhukshitam na pratibhati küchit).* In 
another passage he condemns an adulterer who commits sin 
with his teacher's wife (dhvamsate guru alpagah)® An in- 
teresting maxim regarding the education of children relates to 
the harshness of the teacher which is for the good of the pupil.— 


samritaih panibhir ghnanti guravo ma vishokshitai]se 
ladanasrayimo doshas tadanaSsrayino gunah 


‘Fraught with life, not with poison, the blows that teachers 
give; vice grows by indulgence, virtue prospers by reproof'. In 
one passage, possibly taken from the Mahabharata, emphasis 
is laid on the factor playing an important part in life — destruc- 
tion is inevitable for all in course of time (k@lah pachati bhütani 


81. I. 4.3 p. 313.12-13. 
82. V. 1.115 p. 363.14-15. 
83. IV. 1.48 p. 220.89. 


84. II. 3.2 p. 444.11. 
85. IIL 2.48 p. 1.3.15; cf. Manu. XI. 103.4. 


86. VIII. 1.8 p. 367.1. 12-13. 
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kalah samharati prajal) The character of a, drunkard: 
never wearied of his drink, is compared to the inevitability of 
death in a verse: 


ahar ahar nayamano gam aívam purusham pasunss 
vaivasvato na tripyali suraya iva durmadi 


‘Though day by day he takes his toll in cattle, horses, men, and 
beasts, Vivasvan’s son is never tired of, as a drunkard is never 
wearied of his wine’. There is another maxim which suggests 
political wisdom — ksheme subhikshe kritasamchayani purani 
rajnam vinayanti kopam,® 'citadels well-stored in peace and 
abundance calm the wrath of kings’. 

Kielhorn has mentioned” in all 260 verses, including those, 
written in different metres — the ordinary Arya, about 40 verses; 
portions of an Arya two; Giti—one verse and a half; the 
ordinary Sloka — about 165 verses, three quarters of a verse, 
half-verses; and quarter verses Vaktra with half a verse; Vidyun- 
mata with a quarter verse, Samani, Indravajra, Upajati, 
Dodhaka, Salini, Vanéasthà, Totaka, Jagati and “irregular 
Trishtubh or Jagati verses. Keith also referred?! to specimens 
of such ornate metres as the Malati, the Praharshini, the 
Pramitakshara, and the Vasantatilaka, besides the normal 
Sloka and Trishtubh. He suggested that the new metres lead 
us into a different sphere from the Vedic metres, and striking 
light on this development is afforded by the metre of the 
Karikas, mostly, if not all, written probably by the prede- 
cessors of Patafijali, which deal with disputed points of 
grammar. ‘The richness and elaboration of metre, in striking 
contrast to the comparative freedom of Vedic and Epic lite 
rature, must certainly have arisen from poetical use; it can 
not have been invented for grammatical memorial verses, for 
which a simple metre might better suffice. In the light of 
the commentator’s views Kielhorn has suggested that some of 
the verses in the Mahabhashya are by Katyayana, and others 


87. III. 3.167 p. 167.12. 
88. II. 2.29 p. 431.34. 
89, V. 4.68 p. 438.9. : 
90. LA. Vol. XIV p. 326f; Vol. XV. p. 229. x 
91. Hist. Sans. Lit. p. 47. 
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by another author of Varttikas; but these 
assign some verses to the Bhàshyakara.*-, 

It appears from Kielhorn's remarks, that a good many of 
verses in question, either in fragments or in full, have been 
taken by Patafijali from some earlier works between the time 
of Katyayana and Patafijali, so that the Bhashyakara quietly 
borrowed them without acknowledging the source. He bor- 
rowed from older works which were in verse, and we should 
regard these books as the source of those verses to 
appended an occasional remark only,” or the meaning of 
which he merely indicated in a general way.” We should, 
however, like to take a broad view proposing that the Kavya 
literature was known in the time of Patafijali, which should 
not be disputed in view of the reference to the Vararuchi 
Kavya in the Mahàbhaüshya. As regards, Kielhorn’s conten- 
tion, it would be idle to deny the authorship of the Sloka 
Varttikas to Patafijali, and to condemn him as a plagiarist 
would exhibit a narrow view. His wide reading and balanced 
cutlook, anxious to make his commentary understandable to 
the Sishtas, not only with illustrations, but even with a change 
from prose to poetic verses, was a good method adopted by 
the Bhashyakára. Some half or quarter verses and maxims 
may have been taken from earlier works, as he borrowed from 


commentators also 


the 


which he 


92. ‘When the term Sloka Váarttikakara is opposed to the term 
Varttikakara. (or Vakyakara), as has been done by Kaiyata on 
Vol. III, p. 189 or by Bhartrhari on Vol. I. p. 36,’ writes Kielhorn, 
‘both of course denote different persons; and in such a case it 
was hardly necessary for Nagojibhatta to tell us that the 
Varttikakara (or Vakyakara) is Katyayana, and the Sloka Varttika- 
kara another’; he suggests that the verses which have been ex- 
plained in the Mahabhashya do not belong to Katyayana, but 
have been borrowed or quoted by Pataiijali from other works. 
There is every reason to believe that these works were composed 
after the Varttikas. Though they were written in verse, their 
aim was the same, which Patafijali had in view when writing 
his own work, to elucidate, correct and improve on the Vattikas, 
and to discuss matters connected with individual rules of Panini, 
or with the system of Panini’s grammar, that had not been 
touched upon by Katyayana. (Ref. LA. Vol. XV. p. 229). 

93. I, 1.38 p. 96.1-5; IH. 2.188 p. 137.4-7. 

94, I. 1.57 p. 147.12-13. 
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the Vedic literature, but the Sloka Varttikas appear to be his 
own composition, for which he was well equipped by reason 
of his literary talents.  Kielhorn has mentioned 165 ordi- 
nary Slokas, which were very probably written by the Bhash- 
yakara. As regards the use of new metres, distinct from the 
Vedic ones, they may have been in use earlier than the time 
of Patafijali in the Kavyas, unknown to us, or some may 
have been his own creations. i 


Patanjali and Popular Literature 


The Bhashyakara was aware of the popular literature 
dealing with tales taken from the Epics, or of an independent 
nature, which were current in that period. He refers to tales 
about Yavakrita, Priyangu and Yayāti,® and has furnished 
names of three Akhyayikas, namely Vasavadatta, Sumanottara 
and Bhimarathi." The two general terms used are — 
Akhyüna and Akhyayika — the former is traced in the Vedic 
literatures as well, and, though the latter occurs only once 
in the late Tailtiriya Aranyaka, its significance is doubtful. 
According to Keith, the story is naturally related in prose, but 
the moral is fixed in the memory by being put in verse form. 
Later on stanzas were inserted in the narrative itself which are 
not maxims, but, like the label, refer definitely to the tale 
itself, and, thus, we achieve the use of AkAyana or narrative 
verses. The Akhyayika, apart from merely formal require- 
ments, was a serious composition generally dealing with facts 
of experience and having an autobiographical, traditional or 
semi-historical interest; and it was distinct from a katha which 


95. Peterson, in a paper on ‘Panini, Poet and Grammarian’, suggested 
on the basis of his reading of Vallabhadeva’s Subhashitavali, who 
ascribes certain verses to Panini, that “Panini is not the only 
name which is connected by Indian tradition with the two muses 
of Grammar and Poetry. What is true of Panini is true of his 
two commentators, Katyayana or Vararuchi, and Patafijali.” 
(JRAS. 1911. p. 321). 

96. IV. 2.60 p. 284.8. 

97. IV. 3.87 p. 313.22. 

98. Vedic Index Vol. 1, p. 52. 
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was essentially a fictitious narrative.» 
aoe ee en to be very popular in that period. 
D VAR TE was the wife of King Udayana 
2 pee x 7 offere herself against the wishes of her 
Subandhu’s novel oe famine ee SI (Bs mss a 
m fee NN ES is ie e to have been bethrothed 

NE shpaketu, but was carried away by Kandar- 
patet. Ae second one is a very late story. The Akhyanas 
of Y avakrita and Yayati are related in the Mahabharata.» 

There are a few interesting stories and anecdotes which 
are also noticed in the Mahabhashya. The one under the 
title Vriddhakumari''" is narrated by Patanjali. A virgin in 
her advanced age was told by Indra to ask for a boon. She 
entreated him to grant her such a boon so that her sons might 
eat rice with milk and butter in a brass-made utensil. By a 
single boon she managed to secure all she desired — a husband, 
sons, cows and rice. This applied to a sentence having a 
variety of meaning. 

The bird fables are also quoted by the Bhashyakàra -— 
as for example, Kakataliyam?*? — which expression stands for 
the manner of the crow and the palm fruit — meaning sudden 
death as in the fable of the fruit of the palm falling unexpect- 
edly at the moment of the alighting of a crow and killing it 
(kaka gantanam iva lalapatanam iva), and ajakripaniyam' 
—the maxim of the she-goat and the sword. It is founded 
on ihe story of a goat being suddenly killed by accidental 
contact with a sword. Both these stories are used to illus- 
trate a surprising event happening altogether by chance. 
Another story, quoted by Patafijali, corresponds to a Buddhist 
Jataka tale. Under 1.3.25 (upan mantrakarane) — Pataiijali 
gives as an instance of the first varttika adityam upatishthate 
— ‘he adores the sun’; and he quotes the instance of a monkey 
who apes the adoration of the sun in a crowd (or army) of 


The stories of Vasava- 


69, Das Gupta and Dey: His. Sans. Lit. p. 203; Cf. De. BSCS. 
III. 1925 pp. 507-17. 

100. III. 135. 10701-35; 1. 75. 3126-28. 

101. IV. 2.3 p. 388.10f. 

102. W. 3.106 p. 429-8-9. 

103. II. 13 p. 377.14. 
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monkeys (pasya vanarasainye ^smin yad arkam , "patish- 
thate). The illustration may be compared to the Adichehu- 
patthanajalaka a In this connection it 1s equally interest- 
ing to notice certain maxims of a popular nature, and it is 
probable that they were taken from the literature dealing with 
the subject, though some may have been used in conversation, 
Some of them are traced in later Sanskrit works. The maxims 
of the well-digger — küpakhána-kanyayah;"" something on 
which a crow is perched — kaküdhikarananyayah;"** the rice 
in the cooking pot — sthülipulàkanyàyahi,^* meaning that the 
condition of the whole class is inferred from that of a pot; a 
mongoose standing on hot ground — avataptenakulasthi- 
tam, °° used in the sense of a fickle person, also known as 
tirlhaküka," or the crow at a centre of pilgrimage, are notable, 
Some of these may have originated from the Mahabhashya 
itself;* as for example, men do not refrain from setting the 
cooking pots on fire because there are beggars (who may ask 
for the contents) nor do they abstain from sowing barley 
because there are wild animals (na hi bhikshukah santi iti 
sthalyo nadhisriyante na cha mrigah santi iti yava no- 
pyanti) 2° 


A few more may be quoted here, as for instance — an 
iguana creeping along does not on that account become a 
snake. (na hi godha sarpanti sarpanad ahir bhavati) ° or 


curd and cucumber are fever personified (dadhitrapusam 
pratyaksho jvarah)™* and water in a bed of reeds is a disease 
of the feet (nadvalodakam pàdarogah) ^? 


3.25 p. 281.1. 

lI. 723. 

. 11 p. 117. 

. 1.26 pp. 84-85. 

108. I. 4.23 p. 325.23. 

109. II. 1.47 p. 397.17. 

110. II. 1.42 p. 397.7. 

111. Jacob. Popular Maxims Vol. 2. p. 42. 
112. Y. 39 p. 99.25; 1V.1.1 p.194.17 etc, 
113. I. 123 p. 823. 

114. I. 1.59 p. 156.8. r 
115. Ibid. 9. 
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Palanjaliv and Drama : 


SENE rasan g drama in its true form in the time of 
: i engage the attention of many scholars.:* Patafi- 
ae commenting on the Varttika of Katyayana, explaining 

e use of the present in the phrases cited, when the events 
described lie in the distant past, has mentioned two examples, 
that of the slaying of Kansa and the binding of Bali. Since 
the passage has been a subject of great discussion, it may be 
quoted here in full: ye tavad ete $obhanika nümaite pratyak- 
sham Kansam ghatyanti pratyaksham cha Balim bandhayantiti. 
Chitreshu katham? chitreshu apy  udgürnà nipalita$ cha 
prahürü drishyante Kansakarshanyas cha granthikeshu katham 
yatra Sabdagadumalram lakshyate ? te’ pi hi tesham utpattipra- 
bhrity à vinasad riddhir vyachakshanah sato buddhivishayan 
braka$ayanli. ala$ cha salo vyamisra hi drisyante. kechit 
Kansabhakta bhavanti kechid Vasudevabhaktah varnanyatvam 
khalv api pashyanti : kechid raktamukha bhavanti kechid kala- 
mukhah* Varttika 6 makes it certain that the sense of the 
verb must involve the idea of description (tad achashta iti) , and 
so it justifies the use of the causative. Now, there could be 
three possible ways, as suggested by scholars of describing the 
scenes of the past : by showing them actually on the stage, or 
by painting scenes on the canvas and the audience could observe 
the depicting of the blows rained on Kansa, or the binding of 
Bali; or by the Saubhikas explaining to the audience by shadow: 
figures. The second and the third explanations seem to be 
inconsistent with the meaning which Patafijali intended to 
convey. The word pratyaksham is important in this respect. 
Hillebrandt’s presumption"? that the Saubhikas carried round 
pictures which they explained, or Lüders' assumption'? that a 
painter explained to an audience the picture he had painted, 
are contrary to the sense we get from this passage. There can 


116. Weber: Ind. Stud: XII. pp. 4888; Levi: Theatre indien 
pp. 308 ff; Liiders : SBAW. 1916 p. 698 f; Hillebrandt : ZDMG. 
1. xxii p. 227f. Keith : BSOS. I. iv. 27f; Sans. Drama. pp.31 ff. 

117. IH. 1.26 p. 36. 

118. 8p. cit. È AG, 

119. op. cit. re: * 
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be no doubt that the Saubhikas related the two stories by action 
and not by presentation in pictures or in words. 

The other expression Sabdagadumatram lakshyate, is con- 
sidered by Keith to be painfully obscure, since gadu bears no 
recognized meaning which fits the passage. It cannot be 
equated with grantha, as presumed by Lüders, nor can it in- 
flict on “Patañjali the sin of verbiage, since Sabdamatram would 
yield the requisite sense, as observed by Hillebrandt”. The 
use of colouring, red and black is equally important and it is 
presumed that the Granthikas formed two parties whose diverse 
colours marked their nature as supporters of IKahsa or Vasudeva, 
Keith suggested?" that the development of the epic recitation 
depicted by Patañjali is in itself, as Professor Levi has shown,'*» 
the most obvious preclude to the growth of the true drama, and 
the parallel of the dithyramb is too clear to admit of denial.” 
He explained the passage of Patafijali, interpreted in the light 
of the Varttika in a simple and plain sense-—the slaying of 
Kansa and the binding of Bali lie in the distinct past, but one 
may say Kansam ghatayati or Balin bandhayati, “he describes 
the slaying of Kansa, the binding of Bali of the painter whose 
vivid art brings the scene before our eyes, and the same ex- 
pressions, in the plural are applicable to the Saubhikas, who 
present in dumb show the scenes, and the Granthikas, who 
recite, dividing themselves into two parties disinguished by 
their colour". It is therefore clear that there was union of 
action of the Saubhikas to the recitation of the Granthikas 
which gives the full dramatic form, but Keith doubted whether 
by Pataíijali's time drama had actually evolved, and the Saubhi- 
kas and Granthikas represent older stages in the development 
still existing independently, or the process of evolution was 
incomplete.'?? 

Now, it appears that scholars have not taken into con- 
sideration the other evidence provided by the Bhashyakara, nor 
have they viewed it from indigenous dramatic perspective. 
Patafijali quotes references to the natas or actors — natasya 


120. op. cit. 
121. op. cit. 
122. BSOS. Vol. I. iv. p. 31. 
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Srinoli,3° agasin natah natasyabhuktam™s and sarvakesi 
najah.: One Important passage — tas cha upayogo yada 
arambhaka rangam gachchhanti natasya $rosh 


i d 0 yamo granthi- 
kasya Sroshyama iti? clearly suggests that recitations were 
made both by the natas 


and the granthikas, and the expression 
arambhaka points to the commencement of an action which 
awakens an interest in the progress of the principal plot. It is 
clear that this refers to the sütradhàra who first enters the 
stage and suggests to the audience the name of the drama 
which is to be staged. In another reference, Patafijali men- 
tions natabharya who had to please many people on the stage 
(natanam striyo rangam: gata yo yah prichchhati kasya yüyam 
kasya yuyam ili tam tam tava tava ily ahuh) 3*5 A male also 
played the female's part and was known as bhrukumsa. In the 
light of these references, is it at all doubtful that drama in its 
true form, and dramatic literature were unknown in the time of 
Patarjali ? Even Panini refers to natasitras,®° the texts for 
nalas. Keith was not in a position to establish the meaning of 
nata which, according to him, might mean no more than a 
pantomime.!?! 


Patanjali and Philosophical Data: 


Patanjali tried to raise grammar to the standard of philo- 
sophy by introducing logical principles, such as the reference 
to the eternality of Sabda, the exposition of the doctrine of 
Sphota, and the application of the principle of Agreement and 
Difference, or Positive and Negative propositions (anvaya 
vyatireka) 38° As regards the first aspect, the Bhashyakara 
mentions the names of two eminent grammarians, namely 
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127. Y. 4.29 p. 329.7-8 

128. VI. 1.2 p. 7.6. 
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Vyadi and Vajapyáyana,** the former being the ‘author of 
a big treatise called Savugraha, and spoken of by the Bhashya- 
kāra as authoritative (Samgraha etatpradhanyena)."* He also 
develops the theme of the externality of Sabda by which he 
meant Sphofa—the eternal and imperceptible element of 
sounds and words and the real vehicle of the idea which bursts 
or flashes on the mind when the sound is uttered (dhvanih 
sphotas cha Sabdanam dhvanis tu khalu lakshyate-alpo mahàjis 
cha keshamchid ubhayam tat svabhavatah) .°° Explaining the 
relation of a word to sense as eternal (nilyo hy arthavatam 
arthair abhisambandhah) 7°" he seems to have come into close 
touch with the Mimarhsakas; who are noticed in the Mahd@- 
bhashya though he does not mention the name of Jaimini. He 
is also supposed to have reproduced the Sankhya doctrine, while 
enumerating the six causes that often prevent us from compre- 
hending things that really exist (shadbhih prakaraih Satur 
bhaüvandm anupalabdhir bhavati) +° These are : extreme dis- 
tance, extreme proximity, intervention of other things, obscurity 
due to darkness, weakness of visual organs, and extreme care- 
lessness. 

The Vedantic philosophy is not noticed in the Mahabhashya 
but one finds words like Brahman, Akshara and Brahma- 
vüdin39 An important matter from the philosophical stand- 
point is the conception of the non-duality of soul, and he men- 
tions the individual soul (aman) and the supreme soul (para- 
mütman) ^" as well as the physical and internal soul (Savir- 
atman and antarütmán). The internal soul performs those 
actions whereby the physical soul feels pain or pleasure ($arir- 
ātmā tat karma karoti yena antaratma sukhaduhkhe *nubha- 
vati). It appears.that the two souls not only exist but 
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are active in actions, which is against the Vedantic System of 
philosophy. In his commentary Kai 
the difference of Souls and 


ct know- 
are Perception, 
Pataiijali refers to them with 
upamiti) in different passages. 
Ware of Gautama. As pointed 


hile the Naiyáyikas admit four. 

not mention the name of Gautama, the 
.Naiyayika, but the words Gautamiya'* and Vakovakya* in 
the Mahabhashya, Suggest his knowledge of this System of 
philosophy. In this connection certain other facts may also 
be taken into consideration, such as, the illustration. (pratyak- 
shas tena agnidhtimayor abhisambandhah) 59 — the clear relation 
of smoke with the fire. The inference is impossible without 
previous perception, as mentioned in the Nyayasütra (atha 
laipurvakam trividham anumanam) 4" but in some cases in- 
ference is more reliable than perception (pratyakshad apy anu- 
manabaliyastvam tu evam) 55. One also finds a reference to 
eviva@ or action which is not visible but comprehended ‘only by 
inference (kriya nameyam alyanlaparidrisia) 339 The semi- 
organs are capable of providing cognition only when they have 
direct association with the mind (manasa Samyuktani indriyani 
upalabdhau küramüni bhavanti)2°° -The sense organs, incap- 


142. Vas!utà eva atmabhedo na tu ekasyaiva karmaivam kartritvam 
cha. 
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n (perception) by themselves, could only 
do so through the connection with the mind, to which the 
Naiyayikas added another factor—the soul with which the 
mind gets. invariably connected. Thus, according to them, a 
sense coming in contact with its object produces knowledge in 
soul only if the sense is conjointed with the mind. This con- 
junction is a necessary element in the definition of perception, 

Another point, worth mentioning, is the conception of the 
syllogism (avayavin) . According to the Nyayasülra, (sadh- 
yalvad avayavisamdehah) *™ there is, some say, doubt about the 
whole, which is yet to be established, and parts alone are reali- 
ties. A tree, for instance, is yellow in some parts and green in 
others. If it were one whole the contradictory qualities or 
yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it simul- 
taneously. Patafijali shares this view (avayavalmakatval 
samudayasya avayavalmakah samudayah abhyantaro hi samu- 
daye ’vayavah-tad yatha vrikshah prachalan saha avayavaih 
prachalati) .^* 

The question of desire, directly known by action, is also 
referred to by the Bhàshyakara (ichchhaya hi pravriltita 
upalabdhih ichchhaya hi pravrittita upalabdhir bhavati) 1 
What one desires to do is clearly understood by his action. 
According to the Nyayasütra, ‘desire, aversion, volition, plea-, 
sure, pain, and intelligence are the marks of the soul’ (ichchha- 
dvesha-prayatna-sukha-dubkha-jnanani ülmano lingam iti). 
Desire is one of the signs by which soul is usually inferred to 
exist. It is not directly comprehended by perception but only 
by inference. One also notices references to malobservation — 
things that actually do not exist, but appear to do so, as for 
instance, mrigalrishna'**—mirage, or the beautiful city of the 
gandharvas (gandharvanagaram yatha) °° The reverse case 
of non-perception of realities is also referred to by the Bhashya- 


able of giving cognitio 
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kara, as for instance, the movement of the Sun adiLyagativatis 
is imperceptible, though real. 

Many more ‘Passages and references could be traced to 
show that Patafijali was familiar with philosophical concep- 
woes, It may be going too far to consider these in detail, 
but there are certain technical terms which may be mentioned, 
as for example, anugama,^* samanadhikarana™ (having a 
common substratum), ananlyaiva' (the state of infinity or 
eternity), anaikanlika" the fallacy of undistributed middle, 
and a good many interesting philosophical maxims which are 
included in the comprehensive work — Paribhashendusekhara 
of Nagojibhatta. The maxim of the rope which binds at both 

{ ends — ubhayatah pasa rajjuh'? is most interesting. It leads 

| one to an embarrassing position—a dilemma. As illustrated 

in the Jaimini section of Sarvadarganasamgraha’™ — “if you 

object that non-existence (or absence) cannot be a cause, we 

‘ reply by asking you whether non-existence can be an effect 

or not? If it cannot, then we should have to allow that cloth 

is eternal, as its ‘emergent non-existence’ or destruction would 

be. impossible. If it can be an effect, then why should it not 

be a cause also ?" So this rope binds you at both ends. Ano- 

ther interesting maxim. is ekadesavikritasyananyalvat sid- 

dham! — a thing that is changed in one part does not thereby 

become something else. Here Patajfijali illustrates the cutting 

of a dog's ear or tail which does not turn it into.a horse or 
donkey but still a dog. 

We have not taken into consideration the reference to 
substance (dravya) — different from qualities such as form, 
smell, odour, sound and touch (kim punar dravyan ke punar 
gunah $abda sparsa rupa rasa gandha gumds tato ’nyad drav- 
yam) ;** and the eternal entities, including sky, heaven, space 
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and time (nityd dyauh nitya prithivi nityam akasam iti) °° The 
consideration of the philosophical data makes it cléar that the 
Bhashyakara was familiar with the Naiyayika philosophy, 
The philosophical literature in that period probably influenced 
him in his exposition of the grammatical sütras, and he sought 
elucidation of the philosophy of grammar. 


Medicinal and Surgical data in the Mahabhashya : 


Patafijali refers to the three humours of the body — vai 
(wind or air), pitta — the bilious humour secreted between 
the stomach and the bowels, and Sleshma, caused by phlegm or 
mucus." He also mentions certain diseases like itch 
(paman) °° scrofula (gadu)'*" an excrescence on the head 
(gadusiras) ,"? and a kind of leprosy (dadru).' He notices 
ladies’ disease associated with childbirth; sometimes causing 
the death of the lady during the birth of the first child (tatha 
sülüyüm asoshyamanayam cha bhavati prathamagarbhena 
hateti) “2 The child was also sometimes prolapsed (from the 
womb) — (garbho nirluthitah). A few specific remedies 
are also mentioned in the Mahabhashya, as for instance, rice- 
gruel for curing kidney trouble (mitraya kalpate yavaguh), 
and barley water for excretion (uchcháraya yavanam iti) 1 
Ghee (ghrita) destroyed bilious substance (pittaghnam ghri- 
lam) and honey removed phlegm (sleshmaghnam madhu) 1% 
Reference is also made to a medicinal oil (ingudatailam) °° 


Administrative Information : 
The information provided by the Bhāshyakāra on the 
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political events, especially the invasion of the Yavanas, has 
been considered earlier. In our consideration of the administra- 
tive data, we notice village as the local unit and its headman 
was known as Gramani.“” A collection of five villages was 
called Pafichagrama.** A few officers mentioned in the Mazā- 
bhashya, are commander-in-chief — (senzni)'? and King’s 
physician (rajavaidya);** and minor attendants, such as, the 
canopy holders (chhalradhara) ,“* the gate-keeper (dvdrapala) 
and the executioner (Sirashghalin) 15°. Tolls or taxes (Sulka) 5? 
and collective fines are also referred to.1** This administrative 
information, supplied by the Mahabhashya, is too meagre to 
suggest if it is derived from the Smriti literature, or Kautilya's 
Artha$astra. Patafjali also refers to the three objects of life — 
Dharma, Artha politics and practical life in general, and Kama, 
viz. love or affection (dharmarthau arthadharmau, kamarthau 
arthakamau) 15 


Miscellaneous data : 


This includes information on topics like arms and arma- 
ments, trees, birds and animals. The different kinds of arms — 
spear (Sakti), plough (langala), goad (aùkuśa), staff (yashti), 
club (tomara), bow (dhanus) and another type of club 
(miisala)*8° were used; and a systematic planning of defence 
was made with a moat dug round the city (utkhaparikha) 5 
The main strength of the army was called akshauhini — a very 
popular term.** Amongst the fruits, plants and trees, men- 
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tioned are: berry (badara) =° pomegranate (da@dinia) ,""° jas- 
mine (mallika) ,** khadira, (palasa, pilu) '** — a kind of palm, 
the jujube tree (Ruvali),* aradu,"' and the cotton plant 
(pichavya) ,?* bottle-gourd (alabu) and flax (wma).** The 
animals, reptiles and birds, which are noticed in the Maha- 
bhashya, include, godha*" — an iguana sarpa'*5 — ordinary 
snake, and mahd-sarpa,'™ beautiful cow (govrinddraka) and 
horse  (aSva-urinddraka) °° donkey (khara), ® ^ camel 
(ushtra) 2°? sheep (edaka),*°° deer (mriga) °°" peacock 
(mayura) ,** pigeon (kapota) ,2°° a young sparrow (chataka) ,* 
large fish (timiùgila) ,"* goose (hamsa)? and a kind of eagle 
(kurara). The data provided by the Mahabhashya, on these 
topics are also meagre. The information is too general for any 
presumption regarding treatises on Botanical and Zoological 
subjects known to the Bhashyakara. 


Patavijali’s style : 


In order to estimate the worth of a literary work, it is 
necessary to consider the material furnished by it, and the way 
in which it is presented. In short, it is not only what is said, 
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but how it is said which is equally important. On this point 
Patafijali seems to have placed himself in the position of a 
young keen student anxious to master the riddles of grammar 
through a scientific and logical technique. A question is put 
and the student raises the issue in an intelligent manner with 
the teacher — who finally solves the problem. The pros and 
cons are equally weighed. It no doubt-involves a heavy strain 
on the reader, especially those who are unfamiliar with the 
method followed, but certainly it represents a style of its own. 
Expressions and references relating to matters of every day life 
enhance the value of the work which also depicts the cultural 
condition in that period. With a view to giving a concrete idea 
of Patafijali's style, one or two passages may be quoted here. 
The first is the famous Mauryan passage — being a comment 
on the sūtra jivikarthe chapanye. Panini mentions that the 
suffix ka is added to a name denoting an image of a deity, but 
that suffix is dropped, if the image secures for the person a liveli- 
hood (jivikà), provided it is not vendible (apanya). Now the 
difficulty is raised with regard to the images of Siva, Skanda 
and Vi&akha. Here the suffix ka is dropped despite the fact that 
the Mauryas in their greed for money had disposed of such 
images. So the form should be Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakha- 
ka. Finally, he says that taking it for granted that the rule of 
dropping ka does not apply to those images of the Mauryas, 
still as regards images used for purpose of worship it does apply 
(bhavet tasu na syat yas tu etah sampratipüjarthas tasu bhavish- 
yati) 2° In the second passage, from the rule laying down the 
eatable things, one can understand those things which are not 
to be eaten. When it is said that (only) five five-nailed 
animals may be eaten, it is to be understood that all the rest 
are not to be eaten or by forbidding the: eating of something, 
those that may be eaten can be known. Thus, when it is said 
that the village cock or pig should not be eaten, it is to be under- 
stood that the wild cock or pig may be eaten. (abhakshyo- 
gramyakukkuto *bhakshyo gramyasukara ity ukte gamyata etad 
aranyo bhakshya iti). 7 

Du Patañjali Sa to be conscious of his reader’s difficulty 
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and limitations; and, therefore, he tries to interest* him With 
similies and metaphorical expressions and maxims which have 
been considered earlier. Such a device is expected to. lighten 
the strain on the reader. The difficulty to follow Patanijali’s 
Mahabhashya was, however, experienced even by the commen- 
tators — Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta, but one can hardly dény 
that the Bhashyakara tried to hit two birds with a stone. He 
succeeded in presenting grammar on a scientific basis for the 
Sishtas, and, for the succeeding generations, he was equally 
successful in presenting a picture of India of his time which was 
not free from political upheavals. 

We have tried to assess in this chapter the literary talents 
of the Bhashyakara and the probable literature on different 
subjects with which he was familiar. The reference to the 
Kāvya of Vararuchi Jabali, and his own experiments in poetic 
metres testify to the development of Kavya literature in that 
period. Parallelism between passages from the Mahabhashya, 
and those taken from the Vedic literature illustrate the vast 
bibliography with which Patafijali was conversant. As re- 
gards the Smriti passages, probably there was a common source 
for the Smritikaras and the Bhashyakàra. Drama and dra- 
matic literature were well-known, and Patañjali has actually 
quoted two such dramas. The popular literature was also 
utilized by the Bhashyakara and we find a good many maxims, 
some dealing with bird fables. The data relating to Medicine, 
administration, Botany and Zoology are also considered in this 
‘Chapter. There was, very probably, literature on some of these 
subjects. We have not taken into consideration either Pali or 
Prakrit source for obvious reasons — paucity of any fixed 
datum of time, and because the present study is confined from 
the literary standpoint to the Mahabhashya alone. Thése 
were apparent reasons for skipping over those sources. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The Sunga period is notable for a change in the sphere 
j of art and architecture. The so-called national school of art, 
characterised by colosal mass on the one hand, and the court 
patronage on the other, assumed a democratic shape and be- 
came more popular among the masses. The ordinary people 
did not hesitate to donate or dedicate a piece of railing, or some 
other object for the service of the Lord. Despite the religious 
aspects underlying these works of art, one finds people in their 
| merry-making mood, happy, cheerful, and gay. Another in- 
novation is the introduction of the human form, not noticed 
in the Mauryan period, which plays a prominent part in com- 
plete alignment with natural objects, such as trees, creepers, 
animals etc. in happy harmony with one another. The method 
adopted is, no doubt, simple and the human beings are depicted 
in their simple outlook despite the social inter-fusion of different 
grades from the royalty and nobility to the aborigines. Art 
thus expresses the contemporary Indian mind and outlook in 
different shades, and forms involving iconographic conception 
of Indian divinities and such demi-gods and goddesses as Yak- 
shas and Yakshis, Kinnaras and Kinnaris. Another important 
^ feature distinguishing the art of this period from that of Maur- 
yans is the use of stone on a grand scale. The takshan or the 
carpenter, whose services were needed for carving out beautiful 
designs and details, is now replaced by the Sailariipakara or the 
sculptor. Pataiijali refers to the Rajatakshan employed spe- 
| cially by the King (taksha rajakarmant pravartamanah svam 
karmam jaháti)) who then gives up his private work. The 
1 éilpin too is mentioned in the Mahabhashya earning his liveli- 
hood on pay or wages (sūpino nama te'pi svabhütyartham eva 
pravartante vetanam cha lapsyamahe) > but this term could 
be used for all types of artisans using technical skill. The 
l fact seems to be that wood was not completely replaced by stone T igo; 
" though the latter was more in use. This change can be seen 1n 
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the lunette depicting an elephant procession in the Lomasa 
Rishi cave facade? Another important phase of artistic deve- 
lopment in this period is the hewing of caves and vihàras to 
cater permanently for the spiritual and temporal needs of the 
Buddhist monks. This phase, owing to facility of natural 
resources, was localised to a particular region. 

The famous stüpa at Bharhut with its railings and toranas, 
and at Safichi with its railings, were also set up in the Sunga 
period, as is evident from the epigraphic records. Mathura, 
Kausimbi and Sarnath, too, were not slow in their artistic 
activities, and, their productions in this period are worth 
considering. The famous Bodh-Gaya railing enclosing the 4 
Bodhi tree, where the lord took his Charmikrama, also belongs 
to this period. It, thus, becomes imperative to study the 
evolution of art and architecture in the Sunga period from 
different facets at the important centres of art. The famous 
Jain caves at Udaigiri and Khandagiri cannot be ignored and 
one would be interested in-the Besnagar Garuda column as well 
which was set up during this period. . The terracotta figures, 
notable for their mass production, have also to be considered 
from the point of view of style and special features. Lastly, 
we have to consider the earlier phase. of the Rock-cut archi- 
tectures of western India, and. town architectural planning, 
such as we notice in the sculptures of the Bharhut and Safchi 
gateways. There may be chronological over-lapping which 4 
need not be disapproved. 


P 


Bharhut Stipa, Railing and. Toranas : | 


The sculptures from Bhàrhut, being a part of the stüpa 
which once existed at the site in the Madhyadesa, and now | 
forms. part of a special gallery in the. Indian Museum are a 4 
class by themselves. The name of the navakarmika, or super- l 
intendent in charge of the monument noticed in a record,‘ 
suggests that it was erected under the supervision of a.person 
and the expenses were met from the contributions made by: 
Ss members of both the sexes. The donors ranged from ordinary l 


3. Percy Brown : Indian Architecture, pl. fig. 1. . 
4. Lüders List no. 773. 
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persons tò those of the regal class to which the two mitra 
ladies belonged. The stüpa with its railings and gates was 
set up at one time, and not by stages as we find at Safichi. 
This is clear from the script of the donatory records inscribed 
on the railings. The time factor is completely eliminated both 
in the manner of presentation, as well as in the subject matter 
dealing with the life of the Master. There is symmetry, and 
| no scene is left incomplete. Even the Jātaka stories, depicting 
the life of the Tathāgata in his previous births, represent that 
special note of solemnity and dignity which is essential for 
creating a firm impression on the mind of the devotee. It 
makes him conscious of life which is to be taken in a serious 
and ethical spirit. The votaries, simple and unsophisticated, 
do not lack that jovial feeling which one experiences after he 
has found a panacea for his sufferings. This may be illustrated 
| by the dancing scene, so beautifully depicted in a rhythmical 
| manner, when Gautama attained enlightenment.’ The figures 
of the Yakshas, Nagas and Kinnaras with their female counter- 
| parts are also notable. 
With all the seriousness of life, viewed in its religious 
and ethical background, the sociological outlook is not wanting. 
In fact the Sunga art at Bharhut is richest in the social con- 
tent — representing the life of the people — not without humou- 
rous scenes. Human life plays an important part, and the 
| sculptor has taken pains to exhibit the picture of society 
explicitly and in a lucid manner, as he has handled the life 
| story of the Master. Nature, too, is in harmony with both. 
As these sculptures have been treated in detail, we shall con- 
fine our study only to a few new pieces. A coping stone from 
Bharhut, now in the Allahabad Museum,’ depicts an interest- | 
ing scene. At the top there is a border of stepped merlons 
with alternate horizontal lotuses, while below-there are four 
panels cut by an undulating creeper. The first contains only 
a hanging cloth, but in the second two figures are noticed en- 
gaged in conversation. They stand between two houses which 
have vaulted roofs, star shaped windows and mud walls. The 


figure on the left holds an animal in his left hand while another 
| a 
| 5. Cunningham: Bharhut. pl. XV. ; 
| 6. Kala: Bharut Sculptures in the Allahabad Museum, pl. NIL. nw) 
ey, 
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is seen seated on the top of another cottage. A ‘chakra ig f 
placed between two thūpikas on the top of the cottage to the i 


left. In the third panel one finds ornaments consisting of 
ear-rings, bangles and elaborate armlet. The last panel con- 
tains a simple cottage (Parnakuti). An inscription on the 
stone is read by the curator as Gaja Jataka sasa, which is com- 
pleted above the panel on the right with the additional word — 
Jütaka, according to B. M. Barua’ who considered the text 
of the full label analogous to another Bharhut Jataka label 
reading Vidala Jataka, Kukuta Jataka. These two creatures 
mentioned in different stories seem to be important characters, 
This can only relate to the Gajakumbha Jataka? which des- 
cribes the previous birth of the Buddha as a minister of the 
King of Banaras who took a tortoise and a hare giving to the 
slothful king an object lesson of how the indolent came to 
misery. The tortoise is symbolised by his laziness and the 
hare by his activity though the popular version is just the 
reverse. 

The Sasa Jataka story figures prominently in another 
sculpture? on a rail pillar from Bharhut, now in the Allahabad 
Museum; containing an elaborate scene in the middle. To the 
right is seen a spouted jar with two baskets filled with mangoes, 
and in the middle is a fire altar. An animal, probably a hare, 
is seen facing it. Behind him another animal whose head and 
half body are cut off, is seated in the left corner. A lizard and 
an other are in between the hare and the half cut animal. The 
scene represents the story in the Sasa Jataka'" where the hare 
sacrificed himself by plunging into the fire, when food was 
demanded from him by Sakra in disguise. The hare's nobility 
was related in the course of giving thanks to a land owner of 
Savatthi who had entertained the Buddha and his monks for 
seven days. In this scene, the hare is shown ready to jump 
into the fire. This Jātaka scene is also observed at Nagarjunt- 
kunda™ and in a sculpture in the British Museum.” 


j 
| 
JUPHS. Vol. XIX. p. 48. | 
No. 345; Vol. III. p. 139. 

No. B.549. Kala—op. cit. pl. IV. Y 
10. Malalasekera — Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. M, p. 1079. 

11. Memo. Arch. Sur. Ind. No. 24 p. XVIII. z 

12. Fergusson: Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. LXXXII. Fig. 2. 
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Bharhut (Top) Heavenly dancing scene. (Below) 


Bhürhul-Culakoka Devata Ajatasairu’s visit to the „Buddha (Courtesy, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
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A moving elephant with tw 
Buddha in pn ornamental covering is seen in a fragment of a 
coping stone.” It probably suggests the scene of one of the 
claimants carrying his share after the division of the relics 
At the top, as usual, there is a border of stepped merlons alter- 
nating with blue lotuses, and at the bottom one finds bells 
fastened to a hanging chain. 

The Vessantara Jataka scene is depicted on a corner pillar‘! 
from Bharhut with two faces, each side being divided into 
three panels by horizontal bands of railing. The scene in the 
upper-most panel shows a royal personage riding on a richly 
caparisioned elephant, two small figurines probably attendants 
are noticed near the tusk of the elephant. In the middle are 
four horses with manes while a male figure probably stands 
or is seated on a chair. The lower most panel, as usual, shows 
two stumpy figures supporting the structure with their upraised 
hands. On the other side in the uppermost panel a royal 
figure is pouring water with a kamandalu in the hands of a 
Brahmana who faces him. At the back are seen two male 
figures with upraised hands. In the second panel there are 
again four horses with beautiful manes now yoked in a chariot 
while three figures, probably, Brahmins because of their matted 
hair stand near the feet of the horses with folded hands. At 
the bottom the two stumpy figures support the heavy structure 
with upraised hands. The story is too long to be told here, 
but its moral is ‘sacrifice for others’; thus stressing the efficacy 


of dana even at personal sacrifice. This Jataka story is re- 


presented in another panel of Bharhut railing’ as well as at 
S&tichi.'* : 

Other fragments of coping stones from Bharhut depict in 
one case two deer grazing and a Brahmin standing inside the 
foliage of a mandara tree. The bottom depicts hanging bells 
while at the top there is the usual border of stepped merlon. 
In another coping stone a peacock is shown with out-spread 
tail though the body is cut off and only a part is visible under 


13. No. 500— op. cit. pl. VIT. 

14. op. cit. pl. VI(A) and B. m 

15. Barua: op. cit. Pt. II. scene : z 

16. Marshall & Foucher — Safichi. Pts. 23, 25, 27 ctc. 
(C 
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a panel made by an undulating creeper." The sculpture is too 
mutilated to give any faithful representation. The inscription 
on the top is read as Hamsa Jataka. 

Besides these Jatakas scenes, a few are noted for the 
humourous and jovial atmosphere. The acrobatic scene on 
the pillar post's is interesting in this respect. The stone has 
circular panels at the top and at the bottom. In the middle 
there is a group of hanging men. They are nine in number 
and hold firmly the feet of the one just above with both the 
hands. The dress is, as usual, a loin cloth tied by a scarf, 
embroidered turban, necklace and bracelets and a long scarf 
thrown round the shoulder with ends falling on either side. 
To the right and left stand a male and female with folded 
hands on lotuses. The inscription on the Sculpture records 
it as the gift of the nun Pushyadatta of Nàgarika. The asso- 
ciation of an acrobatic scene with a Buddhist monument is very 
interesting. According to Barua," it stands on a par with the 
wrestling and dancing scenes and these fit well into the artistic 
scheme of the Bharhut railing as seeming to represent a mela 
held in connection with the celebration of the Stitpa-festival 
(thübamaha).  Patanjali also refers? to festival gatherings 
(sama@ja) and it was not uncommon to have entertainments 
and display of acrobatic feats. 


Another piece of sculpture on a fragment of a coping stone 
from Bharhut depicts an aSvattha tree inside a panel made by 
an undulating creeper, and two deer grazing and a man 
(supposed by the curator to be a Brahman) standing inside 
the foliage of a mandāra tree. The bottom border, as usual, 
shows hanging bells. According to Barua,” the figure inside 
is simply that of a man in standing pose inside the foliage of 
a Banyan tree and not of a Brahmin, while the scene depicts 
either two deer, one behind the other or one emerging first from 
the foot of the tree on the right and then appearing beneath 
it on the left. As regards the identification of .the scene, it 


17. op. cit. B. 19 pl. XIV, 
18. ibid. No. B. 542. 

19. op. cit. p. 51. 

20. I. 1.50 p. 120.3. 
21. op. cit. p. 49. 
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lies between two birth stories viz. Kandina-Jataka: (No. 13) 
and Kurwiga Jataka (No. 21). , 

These are some of the sculptures, mostly on the fragments 
of coping Stone, now in the Allahabad Museum and they have 
been noticed here since they are new acquisitions. A detailed 
study of the Bharhut sculptures, representing the earliest phase 
of Indian art, has been made by many scholars. It would not 
be proper to pronounce any opinion on the art as a whole 
unless we take into consideration the Yaksha and Yakshis 
which figure so prominently both at Bharhut as well as at 
Sarichi. 


Saiichi : 


According to Marshall? the original structure of burnt 
brick of the Great stüpa had suffered great damage before the 
outer casing was added to it, and it is plausibly conjectured 
that it was dene by the order of Pushyamitra, the Sunga. The 
stüpa was of about the same size as the stüpa of Asoka at 
Sarnath, about 60' in diameter at the base with a raised 
terrace surrounding its base and a crowning pinnacle (har- 
mika), surmounted by one or more umbrellas (chhattravali) 
within a small square railing: The balustrades above the base 
and the raised terrace were presumably of wood since all 
vestiges of them have disappeared. A little further he sug- 
gested, that it- was reconstructed under one of the Sunga 
kings about the middle of the second century B.C. The addi- 
tions, made by way of reconstruction, comprised the existing 
envelope of stone in which the whole body of the original 
stüpa was encased; the lofty stone terrace and two flights of 
stáirs at its base; the stone flagging of the processional path, 
the stone balustrades in place of the older-fashioned ones of 
wood—one around ground level procession, a second around 
the terrace berm, and a third on the top of the dome, and 
lastly, the harmika and umbrellas (chhattravalt) which crowned 
the whole. It has been pointed out by him that it could not 
have been done during the reign of the anti-Buddhist Pushya- 


22. Sacli— op. cit. Vol. I. p. 24. 
23. iBid. p. 29. 
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mitra, nor, for palaeographic reasons, could it be brought down 
much later than the middle of the second century B.C. 

The contribution of the Suüga period at Safichi ls con- 
fined to the minor carvings on the berm and stairway balus- 
trades of stupas 1 and 3 which, according to Marshall, were 
executed shortly after the middle of the second century, B.C., 
but they throw little light on the history of the local art in 
stone. The sculptures of stupa No. 2, are the earliest im- 
portant examples of indigenous relief work in stone. The pro- 
blem of the subject matter did not present much difficulty as 
the artists were familiar with the motifs belonging to the life 
of the master along with the Buddhist emblems — the famous 
triratna — Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. The massive rail- 
ing of 88 pillars round the stüpa, which was completed in a 
couple of years, provided scope for the sculptors to display 
their talents. Plants, flowers and trees, with their salient 
features were also associated with human figures and so too 
were the quadrupeds — the elephant, lion, horse and bul. A 
galaxy of fabulous creatures, fish tailed makaras, winged human 
heads, stags with elephant heads and fish tails, cobra-headed 
nagas with human bodies and such other creatures, which the 
artists could easily conceive and carve out, found a place on 
the railings. The space being limited, scope, too, was restricted 
with the result that we do not find Jataka stories. Owing to 
the paucity of space, allusive emblems or figures were used to 
denote the important events, as: for example, the lotus sug‘: : 
gested Nativity, deer— mrigadava, and Wheel — the first 
sermon at Sarnath. 

The carvings display disparity in the quality of work- 
manship and are wanting in uniformity. This is rather natural, 
since the posts, cross-bars and coping stones were donated by 
different persons, while the sculptures were carved by different 
artists. The design and taste differed, depending on the re- ! 
sources of the donor, and the talents of the carver."' This does 
not make the sculptures free from monotony which is apparent, 
as for example, principal designs are repeated, particularly, 
the Tree of Life design, or the Maya Lakshmi? figures, though | 


24, cf. Pl. 78, 23a, b, c. 
25. cf. Pls. 74, 75, 82, 83 etc. G 
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sormcuiting a ple (RIL Were tm 
of Life, is repeated a nu È a M supported by the Tree 
^ Ri mber of times with variations on the 
balustrade. It is needless to go into the differences which have 
been pointed out by Marshall. Despite unequal merits, the 
reliefs, with a few exceptions, form a thoroughly homogenous 
group marked by a few characteristic features of a technica 

nature. x 
The technical observation, from the point of view of stone 
cutting, reveals that the reliefs are strictly in one plane with 
little attempt to reach depth in stone cutting — whether for 
human floral or animal figures, or decorative devices. Here 
the law of frontality applied in the case of human beings, and 
the memory picture are fully operative with the result that 
the figures are carved front-faced and the feet are usually turned 
sideways, though occasionally in the same direction." . In 
some cases weight is thrown on both the legs with the two 
halves corresponding exactly. . Generally the arms and legs 
are in varying postures. If one arm is raised then the other 
hangs down, or held horizontally across the waist. The figures 
stand out in well-defined relief. There is a tendency to depart 
from the rigidity and stiffness, so common in the early art of 
Bharhut and the artist is not unsuccessful in his attempt. 
There are, however, certain exceptions pointing to a more 
developed style, as for example, in the case of an elephant 
and a riders’ trampling on a prostrate foe at the base of a 
Pillar? The riders are sitting with ease, but the elephant is 
carved out with a degree of freedom and energy: The realistic 
attitude of the beasts, and the vigorous, yet delicate, modelling 
of their heads, plead for a more matured nature of art in these 
reliefs which are perfectly Indian... It is possible, as has been 
pointed out," that the sculptor imitated his elephant group 
from some well-known prototype of that subject with which 
he was familiar and which was: more advanced in. style and 

26. Pillar 3a, 5a, 44b, 46b — Ref. Marshall. 
27. Pl. 74, Ib, Ic; 126 & 15a— ibid. 
28. Ibid. 12b, 15a, 49a. 
29. Pl. 74. 
30. op. cit. p. 102. : E 
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technique. It may not have been an exact copy of the model 
before him or that which he may have seen and clearly re- 
membered. Marshall has explained that in the second and 
first centuries B.C., the dissemination in India of Asiatic Greek 
art in the form of coins, gems, terracottas, small carvings and 
textiles acted as a valuable stimulus to indigenous art, not only 
providing it with new motifs but leading in many cases to the 
adoption of more developed technique. He also traced the 
strength of the western Asiatic influence in such motifs as 
centaurs,** human-headed lions?? and fish tailed stags and 
mermaids”, and perhaps also in the Yakshi grasping a bough. 
In this connection, it is necessary to compare the art at Safichi 
with that at Bharut with a view to tracing certain common 
features and differences and the possible foreign influence. > 
According to Marshall, once again, the balustrade and 
gateway of the stüpa at Bharhut, like that of the second stüpa 
at Safchi were erected during the period of the Sungas, but 
various features of the carvings, as well as, the palaeography 
of the inscriptions indicate that the gateway and certain parts 
of the balustrades were posterior to the Safichi balustrade, 
though probably not by more than two or three decades. This 
fact has to be viewed with caution and we defer its considera- 


tion till we have noticed the common features, both in style 


and technique. 
Characteristically Indian, both the schools were stcigElide 


from the trammels of archaism into freedom: and exhibit some- 
what similar traits of awkwardness and stiffness due to the 
constraint of the ‘memory image’, lack of perspective and the 
stiff effective law of 'frontality'. Marshall concludes? that “the 
reliefs of Bharhut, like those of Sāñchī, are distinguished by 
the presumption of a small percentage of carvings of unusually 
free and advanced style, which there are good reasons for 
ascribing to north-western influence. Taken as a whole, the 
reliefs of Bharhut mark a definite advance on those of stüpa 2 


31. ibid. pl. 75 Pillar 7b. 
32. ibid. 8a. 

33. ibid. 7a. 

34. Pl. 87 Pillar 75a. 

35. of. cit. p. 103. 
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at Sanchi.” In regard to subjects, they are altogether more 
ambitious; the sculptors are no longer content with simple 
decorations or figurine groups, as one notices at Saiichi, but 
set themselves to portray a variety of scenes re presenting epi- 
sodes from the Life of the Tathagata or his previous births, 
Even in constricted spaces, the artists have squeezed in many 
figures crowding the gateway’s reliefs, as they are at Safichi. 

The differences between the sculptures at Safichi and 
those at Bharhut are due to each having different traditions 
and methods. At Safichi the art is more natural and uncon- 
strained, the poses of the figures are full and easy as the skill 
of the sculptor could make them, their contours smooth and 
rounded, and their minor features unaccentuated. On the 
contrary, at Bharhut the sculptor seems striving after conscious 
definition and truth rather than unaffected simplicity, with no 
laxity in style which is rather tense and artificial. The con- 
tours are clear cut and precise, ‘anatomical details consciously 
and incisely defined and every ornament put with meticulous 
accuracy. Marshall noticed a certain restrained mannerism, 
a pleasing affectation and dignified stylishness about these 
sculptures which are not found on the earlier balustrade of 
stüpa 2, or on the later gateways at Sāñchī, and, while the 
Indian art of the Malwa school lacks in religious tone, that of 
Bharhut is more impressive and ecclesiastic. Bharhut was 
more closely connected with the early school of Mathura 
which may have been the principal centre from which it diffused, 
while its eclipse may have been due to the Saka conquest of 
that city which took place in the first century B.C. 

These contentions have raised many interesting points. 
Firstly, Marshall presumed that the Bharhut art was posterior 
to that represented on the earlier balustrade of stüpa 2 at 
Safichi, showing a more ambitious and advanced nature of 
sculptures, fitted for the purpose of depicting the true ecclesia- 
stical history of Buddhism. Further, Bharhut was more 
aligned to the early art of Mathura which might have been 
the source of the dissemination of art at Vidisa, and this school 
seems to have been eclipsed as a result of the invasion of the 
Sakas. In this connection, space and horizon have ako: to be 
taken into consideration. =: Jf the Safichi sculptor logs ana 
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tomical details consciously and incisively defined, Surely it is 
not he who is to be blamed, but the available space confining 
his activity to the balustrades alone. It is equally true that 
we notice certain Kharoshthi characters engraved as mason's 
marks which indicate that they had some thing to do with 
those sculptures. This need not be a ground for presuming 
that the Bharhut sculptures are posterior even by two or three 
decades to those at Sarichi, where one does not find Kharoshthi 
signs. The Kharoshthi signature in the Maski inscription re- 
cording the Minor Rock Edict of Asoka is equally inexplicable, 
though it was presumed by Smith?* that the scribes of the day 
were skilled in both the scripts. Under these circumstances it 
would be unwise to presume the posterior character of the 
Bhàrhut sculptures on the basis of some Kharoshthi mason 
marks. 

It has also been suggested that these signs imply the 
utilization of foreign artists who were called to help the local 
talents. Political relations, such as existed between the Indo- 
Greeks and the Sunga rulers of Vidisā close to Safichi, would 
certainly have made it possible in the case of the Malawa 
school, but one does not trace Kharoshthi signs there, 
Coomaraswamy suggested? that in some respects the art at 
Sarichi seemed to start from a point less advanced than that of 
the preceding century. Thus, some reliefs on the same railing’ į 
(fig. 52) exhibit a much greater knowledge of the figure re- 
presenting pose and movement with animation and grace, and... 
this stylistic advancement cannot imply foreign influence nor 
does the phrase ‘direct observation of nature’ and ‘free from 
the trammels of the memory image’ meet the case. — . 

One may presume that though the two schools of Bhàrhut 
and Sáfichi were independent of each other, they certainly 
had to rely on some guiding principles obtained by a synthesis, 
based on mental visualization and abstraction. The improve- 
ment in style and pose depended on the artist's skill with the 
result that on the same railing some reliefs depicting the 
treatment of human figures are more primitive, while others + 
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are more advanced. As regards the age of the two schools 
they were more or less contemporary, but Bharhut seems older. 
It is rather strange that Bharhut died down with the Sun ds 
while Safichi continued to flourish in the time of the Andres 
and the Kushanas as well As regards their relations with 
the Mathura art, Bharhut. was certainly connected with it 
but whether the former was an offshoot of the later or just 
the reverse is still undecided and one would prefer to keep an 
open mind on this subject. Vogel referred to the mixed char- 
acter of the Mathura school in which we find on the one hand 
a direct continuation of the old Indian art of Barahat (Bharhut) 
and Safichi and on the other hand the classical influence 
derived from Gandhara.*® These views might be applicable 
to the later phase of the Mathura art. During the Suüga 
Period, there is no question of any influence from the North- 
West. 


Bodh-Gaya : 


The railing at Bodh-Gaya, presumed to be associated with 
Aégoka, in fact later than Bharhut and earlier than Satichi — 
dates roughly from about the first century B.C. About 30 
pieces were found evidently belonging to distinct structures, 
some pieces of a granite and others of sand stone, but all are 
similar in style. According to Cunningham," there is consider- 
able variety in the subjects depicted in these small medallions 
and amongst them are to be found illustrations of the famous 
Kalpadruma or wishing tree, the Indra-sala-guha and the 
Jethvana vihàra scenes. It is needless to go into details re- 
garding the description of these scenes which are not new or 
capable of any fresh interpretation. Originality and abstrac- 
tion, as we find at Bharhut, are wanting, but the carvings have 
special interest embodying, according to Marshall," two distinct 
traditions — that of the Bharhut-Mathura school which is spe- 


38. Coomaraswamy — Op. cit. Pl. 51, 52. 
39, AS.L An. Rep. 1906-7, p. 145; Cf. Foucher — L'art Graeco- 


Buddhist Tome I. pp. 225 and 615. 
40. Bodh-Gaya p. 12. 
41. Op.cit. p. 106. 
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cially noticeable in the lotus medallions centred ‘with human 
heads or busts. They, however, lack the same brearlth of style 
and firmness, and precise modelling. The treatment of fea. 
tures is insignificant and workmanship is comparatively poor, 
The influence of the Malawa school is-noticeable in eaSy pos- 
tures and rounded contours of some of the figures and the simple 
but orderly composition. By way of illustration, comparison 
may be drawn between the Jetavana scene'* here and at Bhar- 
hut. Though the Bodh-Gaya scene is more natural and there 
is no attempt to distort figures by putting them in the available 
space in any corner and at any angle, as we notice at Bharhut, 
the former lacks vigour and freshness. Anathapindika is no 
longer noticeable in that scene pouring water as a pledge of 
the completion of the gift, nor are the Gandha and Kosamba 
Kutis in their natural surroundings with a group of persons. 
This scene at Bodh-Gaya is shown in a most unostentatious 
manner lacking vigour but not natural simplicity devoid of 
angular deformities. 


Most of the other subjects are treated in low relief, those 
on the copings being purely fanciful. One on the panels and 
medallions include. weird centaurs, winged beasts, domestic 
animals, sacred trees and sundry scenes of human life exhibit- 
ing considerable skill in drawing and neat execution. Accord- 
ing to Vincent Smith,“ both the conceptions and executions 
are purely Indian, but Marshall! thought that a marked feature 4 
of the later, as well as the earlier sculptures at Bodh-Gaya, was | 
the presence among them of various motifs of Hellenistic or | 
Western Asiatic origin, such as, centaurs, winged and fish-tailed 
monsters, tritons, schematic animal freezes and most significant 
of all —the sun god in his characteristic four horse chariot. 
These show how freely in that period Indian sculptors were 
borrowing from the hybrid cosmopolitan art of western India, 
and one of them; at least the chariot of the Sun-god, gives a | 


42. Cunningham — Op. cit, Pl, VIII. no. 8. 
43. ibid — Bharut PI, XXVIII. No. 3. 

44. Op.cit. p. 32. 
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clear indication of the debt they may have owed to that’art in 
the matter of technique. 


;. Now here, too, one may. not agree with Marshall’s views 
as.regards the influence of Western Asiatic art at Bodh-Gaya 
in: the first century B.C., a question which is very problematic. 
The worship of the Sun-Sürya was very common and Patafijali 
refers to this deity in about a dozen passages. So the subject 
matter is Indian in origin, but so far as animals and other crea- 
tures are concerned, we have already referred to the data avail- 
able from the Mahabhashya on flora and fauna. One may 
presume that the Indian sculptors, who had hardly any model 
before them, depended more or less on their mental visuali- 
zation, which was based on synthesis and abstraction of details 
and other available information. We are, therefore, not 
prepared to admit foreign influence in subject matter or design 
and style, but we keep an open mind on this subject. 


e 


Besnagar Column : 


The Besnagar column quite close to Safichi which was set 
up by Heliodorus, son of Dion, an ambassador from the court 
of Antialkidas to Bhagabhadra, the Sunga ruler at Vidisā, 
should naturally have traces of foreign influence. A description 
of the shaft with the capital is necessary. The pillar is much 
smaller than the A$okan ones and has eight angles. It is fur- 
nished with an ornamentation consisting of half-lotus flowers; 
and above, it is divided into sixteen panels, followed by a broad 
cluster of fruit and finally the shaft continues towards the 
summit with a surface divided into thiry-two panels. The last 
stretch is smooth and the capital exhibits the well-known Indian 
bell-shape.5 A few geese can still be distinguished inclining 
oné towards the other, on the remains of the abacus.. The 
whole structure was originally crowned with a Garuda. Accord- 
ing to Percy Brown.“ the shape and fluting of the camniform 


o Bachhofer : Early Indian , Sculptures, p. 29. 
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capital are of Persepolitan provenance but at the Same time 
bear a marked resemblance to the capital of the Bharhut torana 
with which the pillar was contemporary. In the ornamenta- 
tion of the shaft, the lower part of which is octagonal and the 
upper sixteen sided, with a band above of thirty-two facets, 
there may have been the beginning of a method of enriching 
this part of the pillar which was developed with notable 
effect in the columns of the later style. Now, barring the shape 
and the fluting of the camniform capital which is not free from 
controversy, the capital does not betray any foreign influente, 
despite its being dedicated by a foreigner. Marshall has not 
failed to pronounce that the Persepolitan columns and the 
winged lions may well have been a legacy from Mauryan times 
when Yavana artists were employed by Aáoka. Even if their 
advent into India took place at a later date, their presence 
implies nothing more than that foreign objects of art of one 
kind or another had strayed into the workshops of Central 
India, and these furnished the local sculptors with a few more 
motifs and ideas. We have no reason to presume that the 
Yavana influence on Central Indian art was more direct in their 
period. One can hardly deny that owing to the political and 
cultural contacts, it was natural for the Indian sculptors to 
know some new motifs, but it is difficult to trace any influence 
more than this superficial contact. The art should have been 
mature enough to influence but no remains at any rate of any 
such monuments, nor of any stone carvings at all, have been 
found in the Greek city at Taxila, which was the important 
centre of their settlements. 


Mathura : 


Mathura is notable for the most conspicuous specimens of 
the old Indian school of art and it is more akin to Bharhut with 
remarkable parallels. of toranas, railings, Yakshas, Vrikshas, 
dwarfs and fantastic animals. Its- essentially Indian. character 
is unquestionable and this school can trace its history at least 
from the Sunga period, though the famous Yaksha statues are 
supposed to be of earlier times. The absence of an Agoka 
column here is regrettable. During the Sunga period, its im- 
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PNE d p. Patafijali Mentions it a 
exc ; ssociation with the Sürasenas. It is 
characteristic Maur A ke have mot been’ found: here. “The 
ryan Polish is- not noticed in any of the 
sculptures though the existence of old stiipas here is probable 
in the light of Hiuen-tsang’s!® testimony. The earliest class 
of sculptures belong to the second century B.C., and this in- 
sieis the Parkham and Mansadevi statues. Many more 
Yaksha statues belonging to this period have been found after 
the account written by Marshall? and they seem to form a 
class by themselves. According to Chanda, these Mathura 
images are the crudest products of the early Indian school, 
though they do not lack certain aesthetic features. As these 
statues are not confined to Mathura alone, it is presumed that 
they were products of a school of art, wholly the result of indi- 
genous traditions and possessing distinct individuality inspiring 
the sculptors to carve out colossal images worshipped as Yak- 
shas with their counterparts. These are also represented on 
railings and toranas at Safichi, Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya. The 
cult of these Yakshas and Yakshis, noticeable as the earliest 
specimen of Indian art was, according to Coomaraswamy," 
indigenous in origin with these non-Aryan deities or genii 
endowed with powers of wealth and fertility which they could 
confer on the devotee. Before the advent of Buddhism and 
Jainism they had been accepted as orthodox in Brahmanical 
theology with a corresponding cosmology of the famous Eight 
Quarters of the universe. Their worship survived for long, 
but in sectarian literature they served the purpose of exalting 
the principal deity either as guardians and defenders of the 
faith or to be pointed as ‘horrible example of depravity’. 
From the iconographic point of view the Yaksha statues 
with their protuberant belly (kumbodara) , long dhoti tied with 
a belt and a special posture — raising of the tight hand and 
putting the left on the hip, may have served as a formula for 
the carving out of images not excluding the Buddha image 


48. Growse: Mathura p. 62. 

49, CHI, Vol. I, p. 632. 
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(Bodhisattva) , as we find at Sarnath and Mathura. Coomara- 
swamy suggested that the early images of Yakshas or Yakshis, 
whether independent or attendant; provided the model for. the 
cult images of other deities, such as Siva or Buddha, .when 
Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities in visible forms. 
The stylistic continuity is maintained in the Parkham and 
Patna Yaksha images, as well as, in those of the Bodhisattvas 
at Sarnath and the Buddha statue in Lucknow Museum. 

As regards other antiquities of the Sunga period, barring 
the terracottas, there are a: few sculptures carved either on 
railing figures or cross bars? including the two sides of a 
Torana Tympanum™ showing scenes from Buddha’s life both 
through symbols and in human form. The last one possibly 
represents that transitional stage. A railing pillar^ obtained 
from the Yamuna near the Saptari Tila-ghàt is especially im- 
portant for the scene carved on the upper half rosette which 
has been identified by Foucher’: as the Jataka of the worst 
evil’. In its simple style of decoration, the usual type of the 
Brahmanical anchorite is easily recognizable with his heavy 
chignon, his beard and short garments, seated on a rolled up 
mat (brishi) at the door of his round pargaéülà and engaged 
in conversation with four wild inhabitants. These include 
a dove, a crow, a kneeling doe and a coiled snake. There is 
hardly any trace of foreign influence either in style or in the 
subject matter. The style is reminiscent of the old Indian 
School, as pointed out by Foucher, and the subject matter is 
the Jataka of the worst evil. According to this story the worst 
of evils is neither irresistible passion (kāma), hunger or covet- 
ousness (lobha), envenomed hatred. (dvesa) nor perpetual fear 
(bhaya) but the body itself, the source of all troubles. Final 
repose comes from Nirvana which is the supreme beatitude. 

Another complete upright pillar, belonging to the second 
century B.C. has the carved figure of a dancing Yakshi wear- 


52. ibid. p. 29. 
53. Agrawala — Guide to the Mathura Museum, Fig. 5,7,8. 
54. ibid. fig. 20. 

55. ibid. fig. 8. 

56. JBORS. 1920 p. 470. 
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ing a conspicuous head-dress — elaborate orn 
of. double ear-rings, padaka, pearl necklace, 
ae uot shoulder and an elaborate belt besides the usual 
ing an atlantes darf vith proie Ls ONE sumone 

S 2 protruding eyes. One can see on 
the top panel, as Suggested by the curator, the figure of- the 
Buddha with a parasol holding disputation with the teachers 
of rival faiths. , Really the figure appears to be that of Maha. 
vira, the Jain Tirthankara because the Buddha image is not 
found in the sculptures of that period. It is, however, clear 
that the Mathura sculptors placed their services at the disposal 
of all the three important religions — Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism. It is not surprising to find Mahavira depicted in 
this panel. The figure is so small that one does not. detect S7i 
Vaisa symbol. According: to Coomaraswamy, the main Jain 
established represented by the Kankali Tila already existed in 
the. second century B.C. 

The school of Mathura is more related to Bharhut than to 
Safichi, and is represented by some fragmentary sculptures 
dating back to the middle of the. second century B.C. The 
sculptors also carved out Brahmanical deities. A standing 
image of a two-armed Balarama, with a canopy of serpent hood 
the head and snake coils carved at the back and sides of the 
body with the distinguishing symbols —a club (misala) in 
right hand and a plough (hala) in the left, is in the Lucknow 
Museum." The conspicuous turban, heavy ear-rings, the 
triangular folds of the dhoti hanging between the legs and the 
knotted girdle, as well as, the frontal effect of the carving 
suggest that the statue- should belong to the Sunga period. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that Patafijali refers 
to the temples of Rama viz., Balarama and KeSava, with the 
playing of musical instruments.? So it is nothing unusual if 
this statue of Balarama, the earliest of all available images of 
Brahmanical deities in early Indian art, is carved at Mathura. 

` We have not referred to the railing pillars, serving as an 


aments consisting 
a chain passing 


enclosure of stone round a stüpa or chaitya, enshrining an 
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object of worship and forming an architectural pattern of its 
own, as observed at Safichi, Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya. These 
also enclosed the stüpas — both Buddhist and Jain — at 
Mathura. As regards the Buddhist stupas, there were, 
according to Hiuen-tsang, still to be seen in the kingdom 
of Mathura the stüpa in which were deposited relics of the 
holy disciples of Sakyamuni, that is, Sariputra Moggallana, 
Pura-Maitrayani-putra, Upali, Ananda, Rahula and Manjusri. 
On the yearly festivals the religious people assembled and 
made their several offerings at the one which was the object 
of devotion. Five or six li, that is about a mile and quarter, 
to the east of the town was a monastery said to have been 
built by the venerable Upagupta whose nails were preserved as 
relics. As regards the Jain stüpa, the ancient one probably, 
according to Vincent Smith, could be dated about 100 or 
50 B.C. The Punyaéala, called Prachini in an inscription™ of 
the time of the Kushana emperor Huvishka, was an ancient 
gallery of Brahmanical deities where the ‘Lord from Wokhan 
had created an endowment. It is, thus, clear that there were 
at Mathura, ancient monuments of the three principal religions, 
though few antiquities are now traceable, which may have 
been the result of certain plans of excavations carried out there 
in the last century. The contributions of the Sunga period 
in the Mathura school of art were not confined to statues of 
Yakshas and their counterparts, and railing pillars, but ir 
cluded terracottas as well. Those belonging to the Sunga 
period have been recovered from many sites in the Gaaga 
valley. A study of the Sunga terracottas would be equally in- 
teresting. 


Terracottas : 


The terracotta figurines constitute an important element 
in art and they are noticed as early as the period of the Indus 
Valley Civilization.: The subject has been considered at length 


61. Growse: Mathura p. 62. 
62. The Jain Stupa at Mathura p. 22. 
63. EI. Vol. XXI. p. 55. 
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by many scholars. Coomaraswamy has divided** these early 


j | urines into four groups— I. th - 
Sumerian, IT. the period from 1000—300 B.C., III. "e ae 


The terracottas of the second group have moulded face and 
modelled body without any part being separately made and 


in the earlier groups, but those of the fourth group are practi- 
cally clothed. The nude goddess in the terracottas of the 
Sunga period is no longer met with, and on the technical side 
completely moulded plaques replace. the modelled figurines. 
The body is never built up of separate parts nor does this occur 
again, though this method was followed in the making of wax 
moulds for the costing of bronze. The most characteristic 
type, as pointed out by Coomaraswamy,* is a feminine divi- 
nity fully clothed in a tunic and dhoti. Particular care is 
taken to show the details of the sex very clearly. The jewelled 
girdle remains a constant feature, but the types are more 
varied. The figures and head-dress retain practically the-form 
and detail of the round-faced variety of the previous group — 
the turbans are larger. Coomaraswamy’s conclusions are based 


(m 


on those terracottas in the Boston Museum. which,- according: . 


to him,“ seem, with the exception of those in the first group, 
to have come from Mathura: . But that place was not the 
only centre for the making of the terracottas. At another 


place he has referred*? to the terracottas of the Maurya and : 


Sunga ages found at Basarh, Taxila, Bhita, Nagari, Mathura, 
Pataliputra, Kosam and Sankiga. Owing to paucity of space 
we may confine our study only to a few terracottas of the 
Suhga period recovered from Mathura, Kosam and some other 


64. JASB. Letters Vol. IV. pp. 71f. . for collected references. 
65. Archaic Indian Terracottas — B.M.F.A. B XXV pp. 70-96. 
66. aibid. p. 70. : 
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sites in the Ganga valley. 
At Mathura, the finds of moulds of the Sunga period 
suggest? that considerable progress had been made in the 
technique of making terracotta figurines out of an original 
model, which was first prepared in wax or clay and from which 
a mould was taken by squeezing on it clay which was baked, 
so that copies could be made completely out of it. The simpler 
plan was adopted of pressing the clay into the mould and 
roughly finishing the back by hand. It would, thus, appear 
that figurines and reliefs were made from moulds completely, 
and not partly as in earlier times. On the technical side 
completely moulded plaques took the place of the modelled 
one, only the partial moulding of the face took place during 
this period. There is a variation of feminine standing or seated 
types, as noticed earlier, in the pose of the figure or in the fan, 
mirror or other object which it holds in its hands. They are 
more akin to the Bharhut sculptures from the point of view 
of style, observed in faces and ornamentation. Definite rela- 
tionship exists between clay and stone objects. Amongst the 
terracottas of the Sunga period from Mathura may be men- 
tioned the dancing female or nartaki, engaged in her toilet, a 
woman in dancing pose and a wind pipe playing Yaksha,;, It 
would appear that the subject matter is not religious, and the 
female figurines (kanyüs) are conspicuous giving a charming 
study of women in different poses of acting, dancing with music 
and playing with a parrot, their favourite sport, The religious 
ones include the goddess Sri Padma or Gaja Lakshmi with 
two elephants holding inverted jars and standing on uprising 
stalks of lotuses, or the goddess Vasudhara”? with triple fish 
symbols shown on the right side. There are also other ex- 
amples showing male and female figurines in pairs illustrating 
procreation (mithuna), or showing pot bellied dwarfs (kukshila 
yakshas) and dwarfish figures? A round plaque, showing 
within a headed border of kinnara-mithuna, a pair engaged in 


69. JUPHS. Vol. 9, p. 1229 

70. Agrawala — op. cit. fig. 1, 5 etc. 

71. ibid. figs. 32, 34, 35 and 40. o 
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73. ibid.*fig. 16. 
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a joy ride, is an excellent piece exhibiti ieh quali 

Sunga terracotta art. The ae M e pao 

pee ee ta of Yakshas and Yakshinis — the pot 

OA 6 ila), ithyphallic (kumbhamushka), snouted 
na and nude dwarfs (nagnaka). 

Several interesting terracottas of the Sunga period have 
been recovered from Kosam, Bhita and Pataliputra. Amongst 
the Kosam terracottas, the most important and interesting 
one is the Vásavadatta-Udayana'** one now in the Bharata 
Kalabhavana in Kai in three plaques which, with their feet 
modelling, could be definitely assigned to the Sunga period. 
These plaques were originally from Kausambi and depict the 
story of Vasavadatta’s escape in an authoritative manner. The 
third one is broken, but the first two give a complete version 
of the entire scene. There are three riders on the back of a 
female elephant noticeable for absence of tusks. Her front 
leg is raised. Amongst the riders in front a woman holds the 
goad in her hand against the head of the elephant, and by her 
side closely touching her sits a male figure holding a lute of 
seven strings: They are Vasavadatta and Udayana. Vasava- 
datta’s dress consists of süri with the usual ornaments, heavy 
ear-rings and a necklace. Udayana wears a dholi. On the 
back is another person holding the rope fastened round the 
body of the animal at the back throwing coins which are being 
picked up by two persons. There is a border of small rosettes, 
and decorative flowers occupy the free space in the background. 
The plaque is plain. The story of Vasavadatta was well-known 
in the time of Patafijali and he refers to it in his Mahabhashya. 

At Bhītā, too, in the course of excavations, terracottas 
of different periods were found including some of the Sunga 
period. One scene in the group, belonging to the period, has 
been identified by Vogel” with the meeting of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala scene. At the top two persons look over railings 
with foliage to right. Below, to the right a four horse chariot 
with the charioteer are noticed with a groom. To the left, 
there is a shrine with chaitya doorway and rail round it. In 


74. JUPHS. Vol. IX. p. 35 fig. 37. 
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front and below the shrine is a tank with lotuses and a figure 
drawing water. At the bottom are noticed two deer and a 
peacock (?) to the right. The terracottas from Basarh in 
Muzaffarpur district, conforming closely to the earlier Mathura 
type, can for the most part be assigned to the period 120 B.C, 
to the close of the first century B.C.” 

As regards the terracottas from Pataliputra, Gordon classi- 
fied them under two groups.? There are somewhat large heads, 
one of a childlike appearance of a rather unique character, 
and the other having a bicorns head dress, and there are almost 
complete figures with clothing and decoration and poorly pro- 
portioned limbs. On an examination of these figures it would 
appear that with the exception of the child face, these have 
that round rather ‘pug nose’ style of face which must be asso- 
ciated with terracottas of the period C 150-50 B.C. There is 
little doubt that all are really in the same round-faced flat- 
nosed tradition, and these figurines may be of Mauryan date, 
though stylistically they appear to be of the Sunga period — 
a decision, however, being in suspense. Ghosh,’ in a study 
of the early Indian terracotta figurines unearthed at Kum- 
rahar, Bulandibagh and Patna University area, suggested that 
they belonged to the Mauryan period, but those from Taxila 
and Basarh in the early Indian group were really of the Sunga 
age. N. G. Majumdar‘? referred to two terracotta human 


heads and two similar fragmentary specimens found at Buxar 


in Bihar whose: style is typical. ofthe Sunga times; ^^ ~~~ 
The most beautiful specimen of the terracotta art of the 
Sunga period is at present in the Indian Institute Museum 
at Oxford, notable for its ornamentation and dress. Johnston 
had suggested“. with reservation that the figurine represented 
Maya who was worshipped: in the Ganga valley as Mother 
Goddess especially associated with fertility — symbolised in the 
case of this terracotta figurine by fish and ‘makara’, indicating 
sexual love. The statuette is not a votive plaque, but was 


77. Gordon — Indian Terracottas — J.I.S.O.A. 1943 p. 157. 
78. ibid., p. 152. 
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intended to. be affixed to a d 
i rounded surface, as shown b 
a T A A ree xt two E holes for nails ipe 

stamp: rieties. These are some of the speci 
: ) specimens 
of Sunga terracotta art which we have considered with parti- 


cul n t lr im tant ae" 
ar I efer ence to he r 
po. characteristics technical 


Architecture : ; RET: 


During this period there were definite improvements from 
the architectural point of view. The stüpa at Sanchi was 
enlaged to nearly twice its size with replacement of the im- 
permanent wooden railing by the stone one which serves as 
an impressive production in the range of constructional 
Buddhist art. The richly carved reliefs depicting scenes from 
the Jatakas enhanced its architectural and artistic value. Such 


' railings are noticed at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya as well. The 


torana or gateway was also erected at Bharhut during this period; 
but much more important architectural contributions of this 
period are the rock-cut chaityas and vihdras which were hewn 
out in the sylvan hills of the western ghats. The Sunga 
monarchs had hardly any hand in it, nor did their empire ex- 
tend as far as that region, but one can hardly deny that the 
quarry-men with their hammers and chisels were bristling with 
activity, catering for the need of the Buddhist monks during 
this period. 

The architectural formation in these rock-cut retreats was 
the monastery proper with an arrangement for the accom- 
modation of monks in the vihara — a square central hall en- 
tered by a doorway, in front of which was a vestibule, portico 
or verandah. The doorway entered into square cells carried 
still further into the rock, which were the abode of monks. 
The style of architecture employed in the rock-cut monasteries 
was a reproduction of the then existing structural originals of 
such wooden buildings. Even the details relating to the joints 
or fastening of constructions were copied, and the earlier rock 
work was supplemented by a good amount of wooden con- 
struction attached to its surface. Of the two structures — the 
chaitya was more important than the vikāra, with its apsidal 
end, colonnades and ribs at the top. The stüpa carved out 
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of the rock assumed a prominent place near the end, and was 
plain except for the railing carved and the haymika with ‘the 
parasol. The Hinayana rock-cut temples belonging to this 
period are at Bhaja, Kondana, Pitalkhora, Ajanta (No. 10), 
Bedsa and Ajanta (9) Nasik and Karle, probably carved out 
in this order and definitely before the Christian era, though 
it is suggested? that the first four were cut out in the second 
century and the remainder in the first century B.C. 

The rock-cut architecture of Orissa belonging to the second 
century B.C., consists of a collection of chambers which were 
meant for Jain monks. There are no chaitya halls but only 
cellular retreats akin to those vihüras of the western ghats. 
The famous Hathigumpha inscription of the time of King 
Kharavela suggests its excavation earlier than his period. Ac- 
cording to Percy Brown,* all the excavations of the Orissan 
group appear to have been made in the 150 years previous to 
the Christian era, after which the production ceased, although 
on the Khandagiri hill a short revival took place as late as 
the mediaeval period when a few. Jain cells were added. . These 
Orissan group caves imply an independent development little 
in common with any other rock-cut architecture. The Ràni- 
gumpha provides the characteristic features of the architectural 
treatment in the Orissan cave temples. Percy Brown noticed“! 
in the design of the pillars supporting the verandahs and the 
pilaster of the mural arcadings two traditions — one. of indi- 
genous origin derived from a wooden prototype. and the other 
noticed in the pilasters on the walls with their capitals formed 
of addorsed animals, which represent according to him the 
debased descendants of the Persepolitan order. In spite of 
this classical motif, as suggested by Brown, there is much 
in the decorative nature of the arches to connect it. with the 
early structural art of the country. 


üi) Town Architectural- Plan : 


The city architectural plan is also noticeable in the sculp- 


^82. Indian Architecture — p. 24 f. 
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tures at Bharhut and Safichi whi : 
model on which the = aes See ey suggest some 
palaces were built. Coomaraswam Ge s m 
of this aspect of architect 1 made A peee sudy 
sere cine i ecture on the basis of the sculptural 
literary Aor iud PUSS Gorccely (e. (ESAS, ETA Vi 
Vete TER urnished by the Jatakas and other Pāli 
"e : e term pasada (prasada) designated a mansion 
ypically of several stories, though it often denoted a palace or 
other pretentious dwelling. On the Bharhut bas-reliefs one 
notices two types of buildings — the domed and the round in 
plan, the second being barrel-roofed and sometimes three storey 
high. The Vaijayanta Prásada, the palace of the Devas in the 
Trayastrimsa heaven, is depicted as a three storied building,” 
the highest in the sculptures. The basement story is an 
open pillared hall, the lower third of its height being closed 
by a Buddhist railing. The building is divided horizontally 
into three portions. The lower third of the second storey 
is also closed by a Buddhist railing, above ‘which rise three 
arched openings, one on each section of the building. A 
broad band above these, probably of mouldings, runs the whole 
width of the temple. The third storey also. has a Buddhist 
railing above which are two arched openings. The roof is 
not displayed. i 
The Kuti in the two specimens — Gandlia and Kosamba 
is a single-storied building enclosing an altar or throne with 
a garland hanging over it. It has an arched doorway, sur- 
mounted by a second arch like hood moulding. The door 
of the Kosamba kuli is a dome with a small- pinnacle on the 
top, but that of the Gandha kuti has gable ends with a pinnacle 
at each end.“ i 
The same arched door, with its semi-circular hood mould- 
ing and the same doomed roof is also noticeable ina building 
of similar outline. It appears to be an open-pillared hall with 
4 throne in the middle, canopied by an umbrella hung with 
garlands: The punyasala or religious house oe ois se 
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interesting piece of study. That of Pasenajita is a'two-storied 
building enshrining the ‘Dharmachakra’. The lower storey is 
an open pillared hall standing on a plinth or basement orna- 
mented with a Buddhist railing. The upper storey is divided 
into three portions, the middle one being slightly retired. There 
are arched windows covered with semi-circular hood-mouldings 
and the wall of the central portion is ornamented with a Bud- 
dhist railing up to the springing of the hood-moulding. The 
semi-cylindrical domed roof with two gable ends, and a line of 
eight small pinnacles springs from this level. 

Cunningham also referred** to the canopies, thrones, and 
ascetic hermitages; but there is one uniform pattern consisting 
of a long room, with either a pointed or a semi-cylindrical 
domed roof and a small opening in each gable to give air and 
light. The ends of the longtitudinal timbers are shown in the 
gables, leaving little doubt about the thatching of the roof. 
At Safichi, since the scenes depicting the architectural side are 
carved on toranas of the later period, they cannot be asso- 
ciated with the Sunga period, though the same type continued 
in later times as well. A survey of the scenes with buildings 
of two or three storeys, as pointed out by Smith?*^ accords 
with the colourful description of the splendours of such towns 
of ancient Indian, as Vaisali and Pataliputra. Civil archi- 
tecture is described in the Jatakas as well. 

We have considered art and architecture of the Sunga 
period with particular reference to Bharhut, Safichi, Bodh-Gaya 
and Mathura. While much has been written on these centres 
of art, and there is hardly anything new by way of presentation, 
we have confined ourselves to certain important sculptures of 
this period. The contribution of this age in the realm of art 
and architecture is not negligible. The art may be lacking 
in stupendous productions, but it is very rich from the stylistic 
and subjective standpoints. It is no longer confined to the 
royal palace or the pillars of Asoka, but is more democratic. 
The subject matter is, no doubt, the life of the Tathagata and 
scenes from Jataka stories relating to his previous births. 
Here we notice lay devotees trying to give evidence of their 
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bhakti and devotion towar : f : 
status: eT hee m E a their 
Bhārhut, and the railings at Safichi and Bodh- Gaya which 
were set up during this period, are some of the best specimens 
Oi nem eri, The critic may notice some defect, particularly 
too many scenes in too little a space, but he can hardly be 
oblivious of the difficulties and the limitations imposed on the 
sculptor. The sudden change from wood to stone is another 
factor which cannot be lost sight of, and, if the carver could 
be equally proficient in his new setting, then certainly it is 
meritorious. The human form un-noticed in the Mauryan 
period is in alignment with nature and isolated objects are in 
full rhythm. The two important centres, Bharhut and Sāñchī, 
have much in common, but there are differences based on 
separate traditions and methods. Marshall drew distinction 
with particular reference to restrained mannerism, pleasing 
affectation and dignified stylishness in Bharhut sculptures, but 
that is not a proof to the posterior character of Bharhut sculp- 
tures which is more impressive. The early school of Mathura 
notable for the Yaksha statues may have been the principal 
centre from where art diffused, but the influence of local 
traditions was not less, with the result that the two schools 
of Bharhut and Safichi were independent of each other, 
though both of them had to rely on certain guiding principles 
obtained through a synthesis, based on mental visualization 
and abstraction. We have considered the Besnagar Garuda 
pillar as well with a view to tracing foreign influence on Indian 
art in that period, since it was set up by a foreigner. One 
may keep an open mind on this particular aspect. We have 
also taken into account the terracotta figurines which have, 
of late, assumed great importance. The differences have been 
pointed out, and during this period moulds were used after an 
original model was first prepared. Here we have taken into 
account only some of the best terracotta figurines. Lastly, NO 
also considered the architectural contribution of this period 
with reference to the encasing of the Safichi stūpa, the Setting 
up of railings at different centres and the torana at eae 
Even though the Sungas had no hand in the cave temp = o 
the Western Ghats, and in Orissa, the early specimens Were 
ae 
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246 INDIA IN THE TIME OF PATANJALI : 
excavated during this period. The sculptures also furnish 
evidence of the town architectural plan, which is an interesting 
study. On the whole, we can conclude that, despite the dis- 
turbance and turmoil caused by the two foreign invasions 
during this period, the activities on the speculative and materia- 
listic sides were not repressed and the contribution of this 
period is fairly notable. 
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